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ENGLAND'S DUTIES AS A NEUTRAL 


By the time that these remarks are published, war will be begun 
between the United States and Spain, and we shall be in the position of 
neutrals, spectators of the struggle, but with duties, neither few nor 
light, to both belligerents ; and some of the doubts and difficulties 
which I here discuss may be settled by the rush of events. One can- 
not help recalling an ominous circumstance: in the past the action of 
these two Powers led to all the great changes in our neutrality laws ; 
Spain and the United States have constrained us as neutrals to 
modify those laws. When the colonies of Spain rose in revolt against 
the mother country a crowd of Peninsular veterans hurried to their 
support. The names of Bolivar, Miranda, and Alvarez fascinated 
a generation that remembered the excitement of the Napoleonic wars 
and was wearied of the tedium of peace. Money was subscribed by 
sympathisers with the insurgents in the war of liberation. A foreign 
legion raised in England served under Bolivar, and an expedition 
fitted out in England and commanded by Englishmen eaptured Porto 
Bello, a Spanish possession. The Spanish Government remonstrated ; 
and in consequence of these remonstrances, and in face of the opposi- 
tion of some of the Whig statesmen of the day, was passed the Foreign 
Enlistment Act of 1819; the first measure to make the fitting out 
of naval expeditions from our shores an offence. In the American 
Civil War the imperfections of that statute were revealed. It proved 
powerless to prevent the escape of Confederate cruisers; it failed to 
ensure the conviction of the builders of such cruisers, when stopped 
in time. The remonstrances of the United States—in the beginning 
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of the century a strenuous advocate of the rights of neutral Powers, 
but more recently the champion of belligerent rights—brought about 
the passing of the Foreign Enlistment Act, 1870, which expresses our 
chief present obligations as a neutral Power. The history of our 
relations with both Spain and the United States is a warning as to 
the magnitude of the obligations of a neutral State. 


I. Toe ForeEIGN ENLISTMENT ACT 


Some of our duties under the Foreign Enlistment Act are plain. 
The Government will no doubt issue a proclamation stating that 
happily we are at peace with all the world; that unhappily Spain 
and the United States are at war; that we propose to observe strict 
and impartial neutrality ; a proclamation which will set forth the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, and charge all Her Majesty’s subjects to 
conform to such laws. This statute is the outcome of a long struggle. 
The history of maritime law for more than a century has been a 


contest between neutrals and belligerents. Sometimes—it may be ‘ 


said geverally—the latter have had it all their own way ; they com- 
pelled neutrals to submit to grave inconvenience; they created 
rights or usages of war obstructive to commerce, acquiesced in when 
neutrals were weak and divided, but from time to time becoming so 
intolerable that neutrals united to resist them. 

At the opening of the American Civil War, ideas on this subject 
were in a state of confusion, and the law corresponded to that state. 
The interests of commerce and the duties of friendly nations were in 
conflict ; and the Courts were called upon to reconcile the irre- 
concilable. Here and in America it had been said in effect by the 
highest authorities : ‘You may sell to every State, whether at peace 
or war, guns or munitions of war, but you must not fit out a naval 
armament. You may offer to all the world the productions of your 
naval dockyards; but you must not let your ports or dockyards be 
used as a naval basis, or be a party to proximate acts of war. You 
must not hinder shipbuilders, cannon founders, and gunmakers from 
using their capital or their plant. Neutrality must be observed, 
but Birmingham must have its profits out of a foreign war.’+ 

One sees the conflict of these ideas in the correspondence between 
Earl] Russell and Mr. Adams with respect to the Alabama; the former 
relying on the dicta of American Secretaries of State and lawyers 
as to freedom of commerce in articles of war, the latter dwelling 
on the manifest warlike character of the gunboat No. ‘ 290,’ and 
the unfriendliness of our inaction. As a lawyer, I am inclined to 
think that Earl Russell was right ; but Mr. Adams was the spokesman 
of a higher ideal of neutrality which was slowly being formed, an 
ideal of neutrality which international law will one day recognise. 


1 See Lord Selborne’s Memorials, ii, 423. 
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The Alabama was not stopped. Somebody blundered, or loitered. 
Mr. Adams’s letter of the 24th of July, 1862, accompanied by affidavits 
proving conclusively her nature and destination, and an opinion by 
Sir Robert Collier to the effect that there was a violation of the Act, 
was received at the Foreign Office on the 26th; the opinion of the 
law officers was not received until the 29th, and on the morning 
of that day the Alabama sailed down the river on the pretext of 
a trial trip to begin her career of devastation. Probably had she 
been stopped, her release, in the state of the law as it was then 
construed, must have followed. In 1862 the Alexandra, which 
was being built by Messrs. Miller of Liverpool for the Confederate 
Government, was arrested. There was no doubt that she was con- 
structed to be used asa gunboat. A trial took place, and on the 
direction of the Chief Baron, who took a narrow and, as the law officers 
thought, an erroneous view of the statute, the jury had no option 
but to acquit the defendants. The Foreign Enlistment Act of 1819 
was proved to be utterly unsuited to the conditions of modern war- 
fare. So thought the Neutralisation Commission, consisting of Lord 
Cranworth, Baron Bramwell, and other distinguished lawyers ; and 
they recommended changes in the law which were embodied in the 
Foreign Enlistment Act of 1870, which is the law of to-day, and 
regulates our chief duties to the United States and Spain. 
The chief part of section 8 is as follows :— 


If any person within Her Majesty’s dominions, without the license of Her 
Majesty, does any of the following acts :— 

(1) Builds or agrees to build, or causes to be built, any ship, with intent or 
lmowledge, or having reasonable-cause to believe, that the same shall or will be 
employed in the military or naval service of any foreign state at war with any 
friendly state ; or 

(3) Equips any ship with intent or knowledge, or having reasonable cause to 
believe, that the same shall or will be employed in the naval or military service of 
any foreign state at war with any friendly state ; or, 

(4) Despatches, or causes or allows to be despatched, any ship with intent or 
knowledge, or having reasonable cause to believe, that the same shall or will be 
employed in the naval or military service of any foreign state at war with any 
friendly state ; 


he is guilty of an offence. The burden of proving that a ship 
built for and paid for by a foreign State and employed by it in 
naval or military operations does not come within the statutes, is 
thrown on the builder (sect. 9); and to provide for a difficulty which 
arose in 1861-3, a penalty is attached to adding guns or equipments 
of war.? 

Here ended the doctrine of commercial freedom as defended by 


? If any person &c., by adding to the number of guns, or by changing those on 
board for other guns, or by the addition of any equipment for war, increases &c. the 
warlike force of any ship which at the time of her being within the dominion of Her 
Majesty was a ship in the military or naval service of any foreign state at war 
with any friendly state (sect. 10). 


Ba2 
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Jefferson and our statesmen and lawyers. There could be no 
longer talk about a shipbuilder being no more responsible for the 
use to which his ship is put than a shoemaker is responsible because 
a. burglar uses shoes of his making. The law turned a lawful 
business into a crime; it reversed presumptions of innocence; it 
saddled all concerned with heavy responsibility. Nota ship or torpedo 
boat built here, if suited for warfare and likely to be used in naval 
operations, can safely, in time of war, be permitted to leave our ports. 
A vessel may have been building for years on the Tyne or Clyde ; the 
Power which ordered it may have paid for it by instalments thousands 
of pounds ; there are heavy penalties if the vessel is allowed to sail. 

Sir James Mackintosh defines neutrality thus: ‘ Strict neutrality 
consists merely, first, in abstaining from all part in the operations of 
war ; and, secondly, in equally allowing or forbidding the supply of 
instruments to both parties.’* That definition no longer expresses 
the whole duty of the neutral. Nor does this statute show the 
full measure of our liabilities. With unequalled abnegation we 
bound ourselves to the United States to be judged for conduct in 
1861-63 by rules not formulated until 1871. We did more; we 
agreed to ‘observe these rules in future, and to bring them to 
the knowledge of other maritime powers and to invite them to accede 
to them.’ Neither England nor the United States has done so; 
but it would be rash to assume that the famous three rules‘ are in- 
operative. I am aware that many writers question their validity, 
and that some nations have declined to accede to them. A dis- 
tinguished American writer on international law, Mr. Wharton, has 
characterised them as temporary and exceptional and as an intolerable 
burden on neutral States : 

These rules, though leading immediately to an award superficially favourable 
to the United States in the large damages it gave, placed limitations on the rights of 
neutrals greater even than those England had endeavoured to impose during the 
Napoleonic wars, and far greater than those which the United States kad ever 
previously been willing to concede. If such limitations are to be strictly applied, 


the position of a neutral, so it may be well argued, will be much more perilous and 
more onerous, in case of war between maritime powers, than that of a belligerent. 


The interpretation of these rules—the greatest price ever paid 


3 Works, iii. 508. The definition is taken from Martens’s Précis, 524. 

‘ *A neutral government is bound : first, to use due diligence to prevent the fitting 
out, arming, or equipping, within its jurisdiction, of any vessel which it has reason- 
able ground to believe is intended to cruise or to carry on war against a Power with 
which it is at peace, and also to use like diligence to prevent the departure from its 
jurisdiction of any vessel intended to cruise or carry on war as above, such vessel hav- 
tng been specially adapted, in whole or in part, within such jurisdiction to warlike use. 
Secondly, not to permit or suffer either belligerent to make use of its ports or waters as 
the base of naval operations against the other, or for the purpose of the renewal or 
augmentation of military supplies or arms, or the recruitment of men. Thirdly, to 
exercise due diligence in its own ports and waters, and as to all persons within its 
Jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of the foregoing obligations and duties’ —ED. 
Nineteenth Century. 
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for peace—adopted by the majority of the arbitrators at Geneva 
binds no one. But I am inclined to think that they express the 
prevalent opinion of jurists; that they have been substantially in- 
corporated in international law ; that in carrying out the Foreign 
Enlistment Act our Government will be bound to act with the 
diligence of a bon pere de famille or as a diligens paterfamilias ; 
and that the culpable negligence of their officials in suffering the 
escape of a torpedo boat or cruiser might lead {o unanswerable demands 
for damages. 


II. Tue Ricut or SEarcH 


It will be the duty of our Government to observe certain rules as 
to the admission of the ships of war of both belligerents. They will 
not be permitted to refit, increase their armament and use our 
harbours as bases of operations. The careers of the Florida, She- 
nandoah and Sumter are a warning as to this; and there are pretty 
well understood rules as to the amount of coal which ships of war are 
permitted to receive in neutral ports. 

One belligerent right is clear. All our merchant vessels must 
submit to the right of search for contraband if Spanish or United 
States cruisers choose to exercise it; and but for the readiness of the 
United States to observe the articles of the Declaration of Paris, 
there could be no question as to their right to search our vessels for 
Spanish goods. It is significant of the change of opinion in this 
country that English merchants and shipowners should be indignant 
at the idea of the exercise of a right for which England fought against 
the world, and which Nelson declared must be defended with our last 
shilling and the last drop of our blood.* It wouid be extremely incon- 
venient for almost every English trading vessel quitting the Mersey or 
approaching New York, Bilbao, or Barcelona, to be overhauled for 
enemy’s goods. Odious though the right of search seems to neutrals, 
and comparatively worthless though in most cases it is to bellige- 
rents, it has been recognised by every Power. The circumstance that 
we are parties to the Declaration of Paris affirming the principle which 


5 I may state the rule—which comes down from the time of the Consolato del 
Mare—in the quaint words of a writer of last century (Richard Lee, Treatise on 
Captures in War, 1759, p. 202): ‘ Reason tells me I may take the goods of my enemy 
though they are found in the ship of my friend; because I take what is my enemy’s, 
and what by the laws of war belongs to the conqueror. It may then be objected that 
I cannot rightly seize the goods of my enemy in the ship of my friend, unless I first 
seize the ship of my friend, and I shall do violence to the ship of my friend, that I 
may catch the goods of my enemy ; and that this is no more lawful than for an enemy 
to go into the port of a friend, or to commit depredations in the territory of a friend. 
But it appears by all maritime laws that it is lawful to stop the ship of a friend, and 
to examine his papers, whether she belongs to a friend or to an enemy; for you cannot 
judge of her colours, because the enemy might have put up false colours ; and if this 
is just, as it certainly is, and is always practised, it is also lawful to examine the 
papers relating to the goods, and to learn from them whether any of the enemy’s 
goods are hid in the ship, and if they are hid there it is lawful to seize them.’ 
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we long contested, ‘ Free ships make free goods,’ cannot fetter Spain 
or the United States, not parties to that Declaration. Besides, that 
Declaration expressly excludes contraband of war. The export of 
contraband of war is not a municipal offence, except so far as it falls 
within the terms of the Foreign Enlistment Act.® Such articles, 
however, are subject to seizure by the enemy’s cruisers, and for this 
a right of search is necessary. Should England ever be at war with 
France, no doubt we should overhaul American or Spanish vessels in 
order to ascertain whether their cargo included contraband of war. 
And under that term would fall many articles not obviously connected 
with war: coal, hay, horses and timber are included among articles 
‘ conditionally contraband ;’ and ‘it is part of the prerogative of the 
Crown during the war to extend or reduce the list of articles to be 
held absolutely or conditionally contraband, subject, however, to any 
treaty engagements.’ ’ 

It has been suggested that the right of search should be denied 
to privateers. This may be only an academic question; the United 
States have intimated that they do not intend to commission priva- 
teers, and Spain will incur the enmity of neutral commercial nations 
should she issue letters of marque to privateers authorising them to 
‘sink, destroy, and burn’ the vessels of her adversary. But it does 
not appear that in this respect any difference exists between ordinary 
vessels of war and privateers. Many special rules were applicable 
to the latter; none such as has been suggested existed when pri- 
vateering was common. 

To English shipowners and merchants the question of practical 
interest is not so much what will be adjudged contraband (as to 
which English and American views are similar), as the question, 
Will the United States apply to contraband articles the startling 
doctrine of ‘continuous voyages’ which they enforced during the 
Civil War, greatly to the inconvenience of neutrals? A belligerent 
destination is an essential of contraband ; and a merchant who puts 
munitions of war on board a vessel bound for a port belonging to 
one of the belligerents cannot fairly complain if his goods are 
confiscated. But in the Springbok and other cases the American 
courts condemned goods found in vessels sailing to neutral ports, 
because the ultimate destination of the goods was belligerent. In the 
case of the Springbok, the court condemned the cargo of a vessel the 
ultimate destination of which was Nassau, a neutral port, because, to 
summarise the effect of the judgment, it was highly probable that the 
cargo would be transhipped at that notorious rendezvous of dealers 
in contraband and forwarded to the Southern States by some other 
vessel. This decision, pregnant with alarming consequences to 
neutrals, has been questioned in every country in which it has been 


* See Lord Westbury’s statement in ew parte Chavasse 34 L.J., N.S, Bank, p. 16. 
* Manual of Naval Prize Lam, p. 21. 
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discussed. Its effect would be to render almost nugatory the 
Declaration of Paris as to ‘effective’ blockades, and to seriously 
hamper the trade of neutrals. The cargoes of vessels sailing from 
England to West Indian or Mexican ports would run great risk of 
being captured if the doctrine of a ‘continuous voyage’ for the 
cargo as distinct from the voyage of the ship were acted upon. 
Many American lawyers are opposed to the doctrine enunciated by 
the Supreme Court in the Springbok ; and our Government could not 
fail to protest against its application. Scarcely less important is the 
character of the procedure and rules of evidence as to ownership of 
cargo in force in prize courts. A prize court, it has been said, is but 
the admiral’s quarterdeck. These tribunals are accustomed to apply 
rules highly favouralle to the captors and sure to call forth, if this 
war is prolonged, mufmurs from neutrals. 


III. ComMMERcIAL BLOCKADES 


International law is changing rapidly; and if prolonged the 
present war may show the world that the weapons used in the 
Napoleonic wars, the Brown Bess and muzzle-loaders, are not more 
antiquated in these days of Lee-Metford rifles and quick-firing guns 
than some of the rules and practices which bulk large in classical 
writers and authorities on international law. This is peculiarly true 
of commercial blockades. The chief expositor of those rules is Lord 
Stowell. Any one reading, as I have done lately, his judgments, will 
be struck by the luminous reasoning clothed in noble diction which 
puts to shame the rugged, tatterdemalion style of most of his prede- 
cessors and some of his successors, his lofty impartiality, the presence 
of a mind looking before and after, and his superiority to the passions 
of the hour. He speaks the language of Chatham ; but, no jingo, he 
rebukes disorderly rapacity, bids English captors give back spoil unfairly 
won, and vindicates on due occasion against his country the principles 
of justice. One understands how his judgments were received by his 
generation as the voice of law and reason itself. But with admiration 
mingles the sense that his wisdom was for a world unlike ours ; one in 
which commerce was comparatively small, in which each country was 
self-sufficient for its wants, and in which the interests of neutrals might 
be pushed aside with impunity and little inconvenience. To Lord 
Stowell a commercial blockade seemed a perfectly natural weapon. 
Almost everywhere now prevails a feeling that it cannot fail to be 
vexatious to neutrals, and that it cannot materially advance the para- 
mount objects of belligerents. There have been no recent examples 
of a blockade on a large scale and continued for a long period ; and 
experience in our wars with France has little application to modern 
commerce and our complicated industrial system. There are reasons for 
believing that an exaggerated opinion of the efficacy of such measures 
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prevails, and that, even if they seriously injured the nation against 
which they were employed, they would be as mischievous to the 
country blockading. In 1861 Cobden gave it as his opinion that rail- 
ways had toa great extent nullified blockades as instruments of warfare. 
His remark has now much more point than itthen had. Even in our 
war with Russia, when railway communication on the Continent was 
undeveloped, the feeble coerciveness of blockades was demonstrated.* 
Exports to that country fell off after the blockade was established; 
but the reduction was to a large extent accounted for by the increased 
imports into Prussia of goods which found their way overland into 
Russia. It is usual to mention the blockade of the Confederate States 
as proving the efficacy of a rigorous commercial blockade. Un- 
doubtedly they were reduced to dire straits agmonths went on, and 
_as the cordon of cruisers drew closer. Shut oft from a market for 
their staple article of export, which was left unpicked to rot in the 
fields, or given to the flames on the approach of the Federal troops, 
the Confederate States could not procure, except so far as blockade 


8 See debate on Mr. Collier’s motion on Trade with Russia, Hansard, 136, p. 1659, 
and Dr. Waddilove’s paper in Journal of the Statistical Society, 1885, p. 21. ‘To 
blockade the coast of a country having such a frontier as Russia is a mere absurdity. 
Of what avail is it to seal up Revel and Riga and to leave open Memel, Dantzic, and 
Konigsberg ? To guard one door and throw open others! What possible object can 
be gained—not by preventing, but by diverting the enemy’s trade? . The roads lead- 
ing to Memel and Konigsberg are at this moment encumbered with interminable 
convoys, and the streets and squares of these towns are filled with Russian 
caravans, which, after a few days, return with merchandise for Russia.’ (Zhe War 
Policy of Commerce, by J. L. Ricardo, p. 14.) We did not injure the trade of Russia 
any more than it would have been injured by war without the exercise of that right, 
while our merchants paid double price for every article they required from that 
country, by Russian shippers being thereby obliged to send it to us through Germany, 
Holland, or France. It was estimated that the extra cost paid on Russian produce 
belonging to British merchants for its transport in Memel was no less than 
2,500,000/., exclusive of the cost of transport to other ports, which our blockade 
enforced.’ (Extract from pamphlet by Mr. W. S. Lindsay, p. 108.) A blockade 
of the Elbe or Baltic ports in the event of war with Germany or Russia would not 
improbably produce much the same results as an unusually long or severe winter. 
Imports into these countries would go by more circuitous trade routes; they would 
take the routes which they follow when ice closes the Baltic ports ; the total amount 
of exports even from England for these countries need not appreciably fall off. The 
experience of 1870 goes far to prove this. Summing up the effects of the blockade of 
the German ports by the French squadron in that year, the Economist said: ‘Toa 
country like Germany with so large a frontier, blockading the sea line is no vital 
injury. The loss ensuing compared with the other losses of the war is trifling, 
amounting to nothing more than the increased cost of transport; and in the case of 
many articles, and to some extent of all, now that there is so general a system of 
railways, the additional cost is not much. Actually, the cost to some ports of Ger- 
many was reduced to a minimum, the ports of Holland being almost as useful to those 
ports as the ports that were blockaded. The truth is that unless a country can be 
isolated as the South was during the American War, a blockade is “no good.” Thenit 
is serviceable, being almost as effective in reducing a nation as the complete invest- 
ment of a town or fortress in forcing its surrender; but unfortunately such cases are 
of unfrequent.occurrence. If we went to war now with almost any European Powsr 
singly, it would simply laugh.at our blockade.’ 
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runners could provide, commodities of luxury or comfort. But the 
privations of a community mainly agricultural, dependent on the 
exportation of cotton, and with no domestic manufacture, are no 
safe guide as to the effect on countries with highly developed manu- 
factures and able to supply their own wants. In such cases even a 
stringent blockade might not be more injurious than a Tariff Act on 
McKinley lines. Only naval experts can speak decisively as to the 
possibility of squadrons remote from their ‘ coal base’ effectually pre- 
venting the going out or coming in of merchant vessels steaming 
almost as swiftly as the cruisers. The ease with which Greek vessels 
passed the blockaded zone round Crete—only about 150 miles in 
length—though patrolled or guarded by a fleet of unprecedented 
size, makes one doubt whether a blockade of a long coast such as that 
of Cuba or Spain can be rigorously maintained. But suppose the con- 
trary ; suppose that all Spanish ports were sealed by an American fleet, 
would there be a serious diminution of imports to or exports from 
Spain ? There would be a diversion of trade to Bordeaux and Marseilles. 
The consumer might pay some part of the additional costs of carriage 
by land. Captures by American cruisers might embitter and ruin some 
individuals, of whom probably few would be Spaniards, and raise pre- 
miums of insurances. They could not shorten the war, or appreciably 
determine the issue. It is conceivable that a blockading squadron 
could practically prevent the exportation of bulky articles of raw pro- 
duce, which cannot readily be carried long distances by rail. Un- 
fortunately we, a nation of manufacturers, live by the abundance and 
cheapness of such articles. Imagine a blockade by Spanish cruisers 
of the eastern seaboard of the United States so stringent that no 
cargoes of grain found their way to Europe. One of the first effects 
would be the embarrassment or ruin of English exporters de- 
pendent on the American market. A second effect would bea serious 
rise in the price of bread stuffs. As to this the experience of the 
cotton famine in Lancashire is a warning. Mills were shut, work- 
men were discharged by thousands, a great industry lay prostrate, 
because millions of bales of cotton stored at Charleston and elsewhere 
could not be landed at Liverpool. We are not so dependent on the 
United States for wheat as we were dependent in 1861 on them for 
raw cotton. But an early effect of such a blockade must be a rise— 
if we may judge from the effect on Mark Lane of the imminence of 
war, an immense rise—in the price of wheat, discontent among our 
workmen, and a serious blow to our industries. The strongest objection 
to blockades on a large scale is that they injure both the nations resort- 
ing to them, and all neutrals. England probably suffered as much 
as Russia from the blockade of 1854-56, and it was found necessary 
to relax our strict rights and to permit the sailing of vessels laden 
with corn for England and France. So close are our commercial 
relations with America that were this or any future war to result 
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in a blockade of American ports, public opinion would probably insist 
on our Government disregarding it. Those who recall the commercial 
blockades which our fleets once enforced, forget that an essential 
part of the system was ‘the rule of 1756 ’—a rule which prevented 
neutrals from entering into new trades—to the detriment of 
belligerents. Our Government were pressed during the Crimean 
War to revive this rule, and to apply it to goods intended for con- 
sumption in Russia, but conveyed to Dantzic and Stettin. Ou 
Government refused to comply with this request; and ‘the rule of 
1756’ disappeared from international law, to the great advantage 
of neutrals, but to the impairment of blockades. One State might 
indeed be conceivably crippled by a commercial blockade ; a State 
which cannot obtain supplies across a land frontier, and which is 
dependent not merely for luxuries, but the food of its people and 
the raw material of its manufactures, on foreign countries. The only 
Power so situated is England.° 

From the point of view of jurisprudence there is a serious objec- 
tion to commercial blockades. Though long recognised as a legiti- 
mate usage in war, they have never been placed on a very clear legal 
basis ; they imply an exercise of the rights of occupation without the 
fact thereof, even if the blockade be ‘effective;’ they appear to 
derogate from the right of all nations to freely traverse the high 
seas ; and they do not fall into line with the practice as to land 
blockades.'° The chief objection, however, is that they hamper com- 
merce, injure neutrals, and do not advance the chief objects of war. 


IV. Paciric BLocKADEs 


As one form of blockade is falling into disuse, another form is 
becoming common. In the present century, what is called ‘ pacific 
blockades have been exercised freely,’ as appears from the following 
list of the principal ‘ pacific blockades :’ 

1827, Turkish ports by France, Great Britain, and Russia; 1831, 
the blockade of the Tagus by France ; 1833, the ports of Holland by 
England and France; 1837, New Grenada by England; 1848, the 
La Plata by France, and (later) by England; 1838, Mexican ports 
by France; 1850, the Pireus by Great Britain ; 1884, Formosa by 
France ; 1860, Gaeta by the Sardinian fleet; 1886, ports of the 
Greek coast by Great Britain and other Powers; 1893, Siam by 
France; 1897, Crete by the combined squadrons of the Great 
Powers. It has been suggested that, instead of declaring war against 
Spain, the United States should have established a pacific blockade 
of Cuba or Porto Rico. In the eyes of statesmen a ‘ pacific blockade’ 


* See Lawrence’s Essays on Modern International Lam, p. 291. 
® See Professor Westlake’s classical essay on Commercial Blockades. 
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needs no justification. It may avert war or stop war when begun. It 
avoids the responsibility of declaring war. It may be just the exact 
amount of pressure required to bring a small Power to reason. It is 
described in a recent work of international law as ‘a convenient 
and salutary method of coercing a weak but aggressive power, and 
preventing it from presuming on its weakness.’ The nations against 
which this measure has been employed have been Powers of a second 
order. This is in the nature of things; such coercion employed 
against an equal would mean war. Some of these recommendations 
of ‘ pacific blockades’ seem to me positive objections. They enable 
a strong nation to resort to war without bringing upon her all the 
consequences. All the precedents above cited indicate evolution, 
but it is to be feared in the wrong direction; the growth of a form 
of international law to be used by strong States in dealing with 
weak. We stand here at the top of an inclined plane down which 
public morality may slide to a level below that on which international 
law has hitherto built. The doctrine of the equality of States was 
never expressive of a literal fact ; but it enshrined an ideal which 
has been, on the whole, to the advantage of the weak.. We have 
heard much of late of the need of a revision of that doctrine; and in 
the Far East we have seen the revisers at work. The legalising of 
‘pacific blockades’ may be one more blow struck at the theory of the 
equality of States. 

Moreover ‘ pacific blockades’ seem, in a legal point of view, open 
to grave objections. Whether this form of blockade is recognised 
by International Law, is apt to turn into a question of words; the 
changes being rung on ‘uses’ and ‘abuses.’ It is easy to draw up a 
list of jurists who have strongly condemned the practice in all forms. 
Some of the latest writers on the subject are emphatic in condemning 
this ‘monstrous doctrine’ as based on no sound principle and as a 
deplorable retrogression.'' Still, no doubt, another list of writers, no 
less eminent, who have approved it subject to restrictions could be com- 
piled. The Institute of International Law has by a majority passed 
a resolution approving of pacific blockades, if qualified by certain 
conditions. It is no disrespect to say of a body which has done very 
much for International Law, what Lord Stowell said of the opinion of 
another body not less illustrious: ‘Great as the reverence due to 
such authorities may be, they cannot, I think, be admitted to have 
the force of overruling the established course of the general law of 
nations.’ If pacific blockades are legalised, what are the rules thereof ? 
The law applicable to blockade was reduced to order about the begin- 
ning of this century, chiefly by the luminous genius of Lord Stowell. 
He found fragmentary rules, uncertain practices, and no clear prin- 
ciples. By a series of decisions, as much creative as the genius of 
the great men of letters who were his contemporaries, he perfected 

4 «Un véritable mouvement de recul.’ Fauchille, Du Blocus Maritime. 
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a coherent system. What part of it, if any, applies to a pacific 
blockade ? Is a captured vessel to be sunk or otherwise dealt with 
as the admiral of the blockading squadron thinks fit? Are there to 
be no prize courts? When a blockade is notified, and war really 
though not nominally exists, are the governments of neutral States 
bound to refuse the use of their ports to either belligerent as a basis 
of operations? Will the provisions of the Foreign Enlistment Act 
apply? .If a blockade may exist in a time of peace, what was the 
value of the contention of England, that Lincoln’s proclamation 
of blockade necessarily implied a state of war ? 

Of the examples above given, France has been a party to the 
majority ; France has insisted upon her right to exclude from the 
blockaded zone the vessels of all Powers ; she has repeatedly exercised 
this claim, and in the last diplomatic correspondence on the subject 
she reiterated this contention. And we may expect that other coun- 
tries will make claims similar to those which France has often 
made. This indeed is a necessary contention if a pacific blockade 
is to be of much use. The organ of the shipping interest in this 
country puts this point distinctly : 

That it (such blockade) must be binding on all States, certainly appears to us 
to be equally clear. Its effect would be so weakened as to be useless otherwise. 
If the ships of any Power not actively taking part in the blockade were entitled to 
sail through the lines with provisions, arms and ammunitions, troops, general 
merchandise and so on, the whole object of the blockade would be neutralised, and 


the end would be that the blockading power would be forced to declare war, the 
very result to avoid which the scheme of pacific blockade was instituted.'” 


Suppose that an English vessel had been stopped in forcing the 
blockade of Crete ; suppose that, refusing to be overhauled, she had 
been fired upon, and that a shot had injured her hull or killed one of the 
crew. If civil proceedings were taken against the officer who ordered 
the guns to be fired, it is not easy to see the answer to an action for 
damages by the owners. The orders of the Government or their 
ratification of the officer’s conduct might not avail him, if the act 
were unlawful. Buron v. Denman shows such an action would not 
lie at the suit of a foreigner ; it decides nothing more. ‘The decision 
leaves the right of action as between subject and subject wholly un- 
touched.’* If one of the crew of the English ship had been killed by 
a shot from a cruiser, and the officer in command on his return 
to England had been indicted for murder, it is also a little difficult to 
understand the answer to the charge. The royal prerogative, it has 
been ‘said, is wide enough to cover such a case ; the officer’s conduct 
would be an ‘act of State.’ Undoubtedly judicial phrases sanctioning 

it may be found ; but whatever colour may be given by dicta utteredin 
other times than ours to the opinion that there is an unexhausted and 


12 Shipping Gazette. 
8 Feather v. The Queen, 6 B. and S., p. 296. 
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inexhaustible residuum of prerogative, legalising every act deemed 
necessary for State ends, it would be hard to point to a clear judicial 
ruling since the Revolution to the same effect. For at least two 
centuries the current of decisions has run strongly against the idea 
of prerogative being able to modify or annul private rights. The 
emergencies of actual war the Courts know; the authority of the 
Crown to do all that military necessities demand is recognised. The 
right of one subject to destroy the property or take away the life of 
another subject in time of peace in pursuance of State policy is du- 
bious. The-very writers who defend ‘ pacific blockades’ admit that 
they raise all sorts of questions, criminal and civil, private and inter- 
national, to which no clear answer can be given; a proof that they 
are out of harmony with existing jurisprudence. With or without 
their abuses, they are a legal anomaly, what the Roman lawyers 
termed an inelegantia juris. 


5. THE OUTLOOK 


Whether this war will impair or improve international morality, 
one cannot foresee. But there are hopeful signs. The assurance by 
the United States Government that they will adhere to the four 
articles of the Declaration of Paris marks an enormous advance in 
international law. In the last few days it has become plain that the 
breaking strain of peace is greater than it was; that the burden of 
war falls heavier on neutrals, the assertion of strict belligerent rights 
becomes more intolerable. We are perhaps in sight of a time when 
war at sea will spare non-combatants as much as does war on land. 
The fragmentary phrases of international law are being slowly formed 
into a coherent system. Some old rules, barbarous and useless for 
the paramount ends of war, are obviously falling into discredit and 
disuse. At all events the whole subject of maritime belligerent rights 
needs reconsideration in the light of the new conditions of commerce. 
At the close of war there could be no worthier subject of inquiry for 
a Royal Commission—appointed not to collect platitudes or register 
the foreknown opinions of its members—than the rights and duties of 
belligerents and neutrals. 

JoHN MAcDONELL. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE GROWTH OF 
THE WORLDS ARMAMENTS 


Statistics have been accused by no less an authority than Mr. 
Meredith of being emotional; and Canning’s saying that they are 
only one degree less misleading than facts is well known. But taking 
the most sceptical view of their value, it must be confessed that they 
are the raw material for inductions, and that their emotional or mis- 
leading qualities reside rather in the character of the person who 
misuses them than in the figures themselves. It may therefore be 
interesting to examine the position of the great nations of Europe 
in the light of results tabulated for thirty years in the pages of 
our official statistical abstracts for ‘Principal and other Foreign 
Countries’ and of the dispassionate Statesman’s Year Book, and to 
examine this position chiefly with reference to armaments and finance. 

In a word, what I shall attempt to do is to cast the horoscope of 
the nations or to give material for that horoscope. Taking the class 
of exports denominated in our official returns ‘ special,’ or of purely 
domestic manufacture, as the test of national wealth, I shall compare 
with the line which it traces through the years from 1868 to 1898, 
the ascending line of expenditure on armaments, the line which shows 
the increase or decrease of national debt, and the line which gives the 
progress of population. It must be confessed that ‘ special’ exports 
are not a wholly satisfactory index to national wealth; but figures 
for them are readily accessible in all cases, whereas if other and more 
satisfactory tests were taken—as, for example, taxable property—the 
results could only be given in fewer instances or over a shorter term 
of years, and would need innumerable adjustments. Even as it is 
there are grave difficulties and discrepancies in our official statistics. 
For instance, Parliamentary Paper C 6929 of 1890 gives the Russian 
‘ special’ exports for 1878 as 61,817,000/., whereas C 4272 of 1885 
gives for the same in the same year 97,876,000/.' Again, C 6929 of 























































































1 This seems to have escaped even the careful editors of the Statesman’s Year 
Book for 1898. As it may appear that this article was suggested by certain diagrams 
in that publication, I may mention that my diagrams and article were completed 
before the Year Book for 1898 was published. They have, however, been compared 
with the diagrams there given. 
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1890 gives the United States ‘ordinary’ expenditure for 1889 as 
50,000,000/. ; but C 8418 of 1897 gives it as 74,000,000/. Such 
differences and discrepancies are perhaps inevitable, and I have 
therefore, as far as possible, compared and verified my results. Still, 
even so, they can only be regarded as approximate, though small 
errors in one or two years will not invalidate the general conclusions 
to which they point. 

The great conclusion is that Europe is piling up its expenditure 
on armaments in an alarming manner to the sacrifice of sound finance. 
Taking figures for the Great Powers in 1868—or as near as I can get 
to that year—and 1896, the last year for which general returns are 
available, the following are the results :— 


| 1868 1896 


Expenditure on | Armies on War | Expenditure on Armies on War 
| Armaments | Footing Armaments Footing 


| £ £ 
| England . . | 26,000,000} 204,000 | 40,200,000 
France . - | 20,100,000 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


757,000 36,000,000 | 


Italy ° - | 8,400,000 
| Austria . «| 8,000,000 | 
Germany. =. - | 10,700,000 | 


445,000 | 15,000,000 | 
838,000 | 15,000,000 | 
1,134,000 | 31,300,000 | 


| 


| Russia . . | 16,400,000 | 1,130,000 °| 31,500,000 | 
| 
| 


Totals 


. | 89,600,000 | 4,508,000 | 169,000,000 | 17,126,000 


| 


In the English figures only our regular Army and Army Reserve 
are counted, as for other nations only trained men have been reckoned. 
The native Army in India, the Militia, Volunteers, and Colonial Forces, 
with the sums expended upon them, have not been included. With 
these our gross total of men is swollen to about a million. The in- 
crease in expenditure on armaments during the period has been about 
78°6 per cent., whereas population in the six states enumerated has 
only risen by 44 per cent. Nor do the mere pounds, shillings, and 
pence adequately represent the increased strain, except in the case of 
England. The indirect tax of compulsory service, enforced in 1896 
with the utmost stringency, must be weighed against the compara- 
tively light conscription of 1868. 

The diagram illustrating the progress of national debts will show 
how far the peoples have outrun the constable. France in particular 
has been spending wildly, though she is closely followed by Russia, 
and at no great distance by penniless Italy and Austria. The Russian 
debt is not so heavy as it appears, since the rouble has been con- 
verted to sterling at gold rate. To some extent, no doubt, particu- 
larly in the case of Russia, the increase is due toYexpenditure on 
public. works, which will ultimately prove productive. But, like 
our Australian colonies, all the great. continental Powers, excepting 
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Germany, have spent lavishly on works which were not needed and 
which will never pay. : France is especially a sinner in this ; 
Since 1874 she has added 400,000,000/. to her debt, and is still adding. 
The end to this wasteful borrowing must come soon. In view of the 
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Fig. 1.—NATIONAL DEBTS 1868-1898. 


——— Great Britain United States --—--— France 
-.-. Germany HHH Italy ann Austria 


Russian rouble converted to sterling at gold rate. 


financial position of France and Russia, we cannot but contemplate 
with apprehension our assumption with them of a joint responsibility 
for the Greek loan. If they default, we are liable for the whole sum, 
and it looks as though it might well fall upon our shoulders. England 
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and the United States alone have steadily reduced their debts, so 
that their financial position is one of strength. 

Turning next to the figures for military expenditure, it will be 
seen that the maximum point has apparently been passed on the 
Continent, and the outlay is declining, whereas in England it is 
rising.? This suggests what the events of the past two years have 
emphasised, that on the Continent a state of equilibrium is being 
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Doubtful if outlay on new quick-firing artillery_is included for France, Germany, 
Russia, and Austria. 


slowly established, and that the hostility of the rival Powers has 
been attracted to England, as toa kind of lightning-conductor. The 
figures for the great military monarchies are very unreliable; we do 
not, for instance, know what Russia actually spends, perhaps not 
even the outlay of Germany. Both Powers have military chests on 


? It does not appewr, however, that the enormous’sums which are being secretly 
spent in the construction of quick-firing field guns are included in the"figures for 1898. 
France alone will need about 12,000,900/. for this purpose. 


Vout, XLIN—No, 255 3B 
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which they might draw quietly. The figures for Russia represent 
gold roubles, in this diagram also. They should be reduced by 
about one-third to bring them to paper. The violent oscillations 
between 1883 and 1892 reveal the volcanic state of the Continent in 
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Fig. 3.—NAVAL EXPENDITURE. 
—— Great Britain United States —--- France «----- Russia 
—.-—. Germany +H Italy 
Money voted for 1897-98 and not expended by Great Britain deducted, 


those years. The high figures of the United States, Italy, Austria, 
and France between 1868 and 1872 are due to wars, and should be 
excluded to get a clear view. 

If the military expenditure of the Powers is apparently declining, 
the same cannot be said of the naval expenditure. A very marked 
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increase on the Continent began about 1891, and Russia and Germany 
have since then advanced by leaps and bounds. Italy alone, owing 
to her complete exhaustion, falls steadily from 1888. As for England, 
the prodigious increase between 1872, her low-water mark under 
Mr. Goschen’s first administration at the Admiralty, and 1898 shows 
the’ greatness of the strain which presses on her. Yet it cannot be 
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Fig. 4.—SPECIAL EXPORTS. 


—— Great Britain United States --—--— France 
-.-—. Germany +tititt Italy anew Austria 


Articles of domestic produce only. 


said that our outlay is extravagant when the absence of the indirect 
tax of compulsory service is taken into account. Rather, it seems 
that we are still indulging a perilous economy. Of what profit to 
wipe millions off our national debt if to-morrow the enemy will 
mulct us of hundreds of millions ? 
Last in the series of general diagrams are the ‘special’ exports. 
8B2 
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It will be noted that Germany is steadily gaining on England, while 
the advance of the United States is simply phenomenal. There is 
reason to think that the Russian returns of and before 1878 are not 
converted into British currency at the same rate as those subsequent 
to that date, or refer to a different set of facts. Depressions in trade 
appear to affect not particular nations, but, as we should expect, the 
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Fig. 5.—GREAT BRITAIN. 
— —— Special Exports ——— National Debt 444444 Population 
— —-- Expenditure on Defence 
The upper set of figures are for exports, lower for defence expenditure. 
National Debt and population are inserted (the first from fig. 1) merely to show the rise or fall. The 
fi verti are 


gures do not apply to them ; but each represents an increment of 2,000,000 souls in popu- 
lation and 50,000,0007. in National Debt. 


civilised world. English and American trade is subject to the most 
violent fluctuations. It is difficult to reconcile this diagram with 
Cobden’s prophecies. That Protectionist States are overhauling us 
fast can no longer be denied. It looks as though, before the end of 
the nineteenth century, the ‘special’ exports of Germany and of the 
United States will be greater than our own. 
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The last series of four diagrams, for England, France, Germany, 
and Russia, is the most interesting. There are combined the lines 
for national debt, transferred from the general diagram and intended 
merely to show the rise or fall, the curves of the special exports and 
of outlay on defence, military and naval. Lastly, the increase in 
population is shown, each square vertically representing an increment 
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Fic. 6.—GERMANY. 


——— Special Exports ——— National Debt ‘++tit Population 
— —-- Expenditure on Defence 


The upper set of figures are for exports, lower for defence expenditure. 


of 2,000,000 souls. All these diagrams are drawn to the same scale, 
so that they can be compared. In none of the four are the ‘ special’ 
exports increasing in the same ratio as the outlay on armaments. 
The stagnation of the population in France reveals a very grave 
danger, while the English line of increase does not compare at all 
favourably with that of Germany or Russia. It is evident that in 
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the not distant future we shall be heavily outnumbered in Europe. 
In finance, it is true, we have a great advantage, as our debt is de- 
clining ; but then, on the other hand, a rapidly increasing outlay on 
defence has to be met, and our national wealth, as measured by 
special exports, is almost stationary. Germany has a small and 
slowly increasing general debt, but the various states of the empire 
have in addition debts of their own, that of Prussia amounting to not 

















Fig, 7.—FRANCE. 
—— Special Exports National Debt +4444 Population 
--—-- Expenditure on Defence 


The upper set of figures are for exports, lower for defence expenditure. 
The abnormal military expenditure during the war of 1870-71 is omitted. 


less than 320,000,000/. Of this, however, part has been incurred in 
productive outlay. It should be observed that the German export 
figures show a larger and steadier proportionate increase than our 
own. Hence it would appear that year by year Germany is growing 
in strength as against ourselves, and that, in spite of her heavy load 
of armaments, the outlook for her is a better one than for us. If our 
white colonies were included, the ‘result would not very substantially 
improve our position. They have spent inordinately, the national 
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debt of Australia being enormous, but they have not spent on arma- 
ments or the security of the empire. Much of the money they 
borrowed went in maintaining an inflated rate of wages, and has 
vanished with little preductive result. And if the increase in British 
population would show a steeper angle of ascent, were the colonies 
added in, we cannot as yet, for defensive purposes, count upon 
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Fic. 8.—EUROPEAN RUwsSIA. 
Special Exports National Debt +++ Population 
-— —-—— Expenditure on Defence 


The upper set of figures are for exports, lower for defence expenditure. 
Rouble converted to sterling at paper rate, except in the curve for National Debt. 


Australians or Canadians quite as we can count upon inhabitants of 
the United Kingdom, and this without any disparagement to the 
loyalty of Greater Britain. 

Many economic facts which have an important bearing on our 
national position do not appear in these diagrams. We get no 
hint of the terrific increase in the poor rate, which may well cause 
apprehension. We see nothing of the relative decline of the rural 
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population, from which we draw our fighting men, as compared with 
the urban population, a decline which will ultimately react with 
deadly effect upon the physical vigour of our race, unless we take 
steps to develop the body as well as the mind.* This decline is 
clearly shown by the following figures from our Census returns : 


1861 1871 1881 1891 
Urban . « 12,696,000 14,929,000 17,636,000 —-20,802,000 
Rural . .« 7,369,000 _—_ 7,782,000 ~—s_ 8,387,000 _—S_ 8,198,000 


There have been rearrangements of areas which in some degree 
invalidate these figures, but there is no doubt as to their general truth. 
Our rural population has fallen from 36 per cent. of the total population 
in 1861 to 27 per cent. in 1891. The same tendency is visible abroad, 
in France, Germany, and in our colonies. But in France and Germany 
the rural population is very much larger than in England, and there- 
fore can longer stand the strain. In Germany, for instance, it was 
26,318,000 in 1886. The duties which most continental countries 
impose on imported agricultural products and the bounties which they 
pay to stimulate beet-growing help to keep down, if they cannot 
wholly check, the immigration to the towns, and are wise from the 
military point of view. The highly artificial and unnatural situation 
of England is a source of national weakness at least as alarming as 
the relative decrease of population in France. But it is almost certain 
that in the immediate future we shall, for want of money, be com- 
pelled to resort to some form of compulsory service. It may be 
the physical salvation of our race. In any case, such service imparts 
very valuable qualities to the men who undergo it, and may be 
nature’s remedy for the mischief wrought by city life. The difficulty 
is that it is not at all suited to our military needs. 

The growing expenditure on armaments and the prevalence of 
militarism in the world at the close of this century are the objects 
of solicitude and alarm in this country. But provided the State 
can procure its war material within its own boundaries, the expendi- 
ture on cannon and battleships goes almost entirely in wages to the 
working class, while the subtraction of hundreds of thousands of 
young men from domestic life for a year or two years discourages 
premature marriage, develops the body, and implants the spirit of 
discipline and obedience. These make no show in tables of statistics, 
but they are surely a return for the vast outlay, and should not be 

overlooked by any thinker who pretends to dispassionateness. And 
this is leaving altogether out of sight the value of security which 
cannot be had for nothing. 


H. W. WILson. 


* The interesting question whether in character and physique the race is not already 
showing some signs of degeneration might be raised. There is much to prove that 
the answer must be given in the affirmative. 
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THE CAUCASUS AND TIRAH 


A RETROSPECT 


WirH the recent experience of British troops in mountain warfare on 
the North-west Frontier fresh in the public mind, it may be interest- 
ing to glance back through the pages of history to a conflict between 
disciplined troops and mountain tribes as brave, hardy, warlike, and 
turbulent as are the Afridi clans, and inhabiting a country of a very 
similar character. The retrospect, moreover, may not be unprofit- 
able, for so curiously alike are the conditions of the conflict in both 
cases that, by the comparison, the measure of success or failure in 
the Tirah campaign may be realised, and much adverse criticism may 
be disarmed. 

From the time that Peter the Great, the ‘Mad Genius’ of Russia, 
welded together that Empire from out of a chaos of conflicting 
States, and started it on its career of expansion, its flood of conquest 
has flowed steadily southwards and eastwards, checked only by the 
vast chains of mountains that bisect Northern Asia from the Black 
Sea almost to the Pacific, and thus checked, has now turned the 
flank of that chain, and has poured into Northern China. 

The mountain regions of the Caucasus lay on the flank of this 
expansion, and it is to be supposed that the tide of conquest would 
have taken naturally the line of least resistance, and would have 
‘refused’ this difficult country, if the inhabitants of it had been 
possible neighbours ; but as a Russian writer—‘ Golovin,’ of Liberal 
proclivities, and, as he proclaims himself, an enemy to war and‘a 
friend to the independence of every nation—admits, ‘the mountain 
tribes made peace impossible.’ In his own words also, ‘ The plunder- 
ing habits of the mountaineers cannot be questioned. From time 
immemorial these tribes have lived through the plundering carried on 
in the territory of their neighbours of the low country. They made 
them a sort of storehouse—a means of subsistence.’ 

For many long years on this frontier a defensive policy—the 
close border system of the North-west Frontier of India—was tried. 
Border forts were established and garrisoned by Cossack colonists, 
who kept watch and ward over the low countries, and during this 
period these were attacked and frequently destroyed by the moun- 
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taineers, who also at times broke through the chain of posts, and 

made daring raids into the heart of the Russian provinces. Punitive 
expeditions were led into the mountains with more or less success, 
but always sustaining heavy losses, and at last it became evident that 
the total subjugation of the mountain tribes could alone give peace 
to the border side. 

For the purposes of this retrospect it will be sufficient to bring 
before the reader a small portion only of the operations which covered 
a period of many years. 

The northern faces of the great mountain range of Andi, which 
fall away in densely wooded slopes towards the low country, com- 
prising the district of Itchkeria and the valley of the Koi-su 
river on the south of that range in the province of Daghestan, seem 
to have been the favourite stronghold and the centre of resistance of 
the Caucasian clans. It was here that their famous chief Schamyl 
made his home, and it was the theatre of all the fiercest fighting that 
these mountains have witnessed. The whole tract is only forty miles 
square, but the mountain ranges are lofty and the valleys narrow and 
difficult. 

In 1839 General Grabbe, commanding the Russian army of the 
frontier, moved a force to attack Akulgo—at that time Schamyl’s 
main stronghold—situated in the valley of the Koi-su. Advancing in 
the month of June from the frontier station of Gersel, through the 
dense beech forests of Itchkeria, he defeated the mountaineers with 
heavy loss, and forced the pass over the Andi range. Descending 
into the Koi-su valley on the 12th of June, Akulgo, by nature 
almost an impregnable position, and which had been further fortified 
under the direction of a Polish refugee engineer, was invested. 

For five weeks the Russians lay before the position, unwilling to 
assault, and trusting to famine to achieve their purpose. Finding 
that the defenders were not to be starved out, Grabbe assaulted the 
position on the 16th of July, but the storming parties came back 
leaving half their numbers behind. The investment was patiently 
resumed until near the end of August, when active operations were 
recommenced, and the Russians succeeded in gaining possession of the 
outworks of the position. For four days a murderous conflict raged in 
and about the place, and it was finally captured, but Schamy] effected 
his escape, leaving 1,500 dead in the Russian hands. 

The very stubborn defence of Akulgo against a disciplined army 
provided with artillery is proof sufficient of the fighting qualities of 
the Caucasian tribes, and bears eloquent testimony also to the solid 
qualities of the Russian soldiers who overcame their desperate resist- 
ance, and would imply that the cause of the subsequent Russian 
disasters in this warfare must be sought elsewhere than in the con- 


duct of the troops, and that those disasters were probably due rather 
to bad leading. 
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This success, although dearly bought, was indecisive. Schamyl 
transferred his stronghold to Dargo—a position in the midst of the 
forest region of Itchkeria—collecting all the wild spirits of the 
mountains about him, and the depredations in the low countries, 
and the attacks on the Russian frontier posts, became more daring 
and pertinacious tban before. 

In 1842, the situation becoming intolerable, Grabbe led an 
expedition of 10,000 men from Gersel direct upon Dargo, through 
Itchkeria, a distance of about thirty miles. During the first day’s 
march not a shot was fired, and nothing was seen of the mountaineers 
except occasionally when one might be seen watching from a height, 
as if from curiosity, the long columns of troops below. The next 
day’s march was also unmolested, but in the night volleys were fired 
into the bivouac fires. At daybreak the march was resumed until 
the noon of the same day, when the flanks of the Russian columns 
were attacked as they struggled through the dense forest. Not half 
the distance to Dargo was accomplished, and the difficulties increased 
with every step. The numbers of the enemy multiplied as the news 
of war reached the clans. They fought with more furious courage, 
and the column was soon fatally encumbered with wounded. At 
last Grabbe, despairing of his enterprise, gave the order to retreat. 
This was, as usual, a signal to the mountaineers to close. When they 
saw the advance guard wheel about to retire, they threw themselves 
sword in hand on the rear companies, and swept through them on to 
the main column. The retreat became almost a rout, although six 
guns that fell into the hands of the tribesmen were recaptured, 
showing that demoralisation had not yet set in. The column was 
pursued down into the open country, and Grabbe re-entered Gersel, 
leaving 2,000 men and thirty-six officers dead in the woods. 

In 1845 Count Woronsoff was appointed to the command of the 
frontier army, with orders to achieve the object in which Grabbe had 
failed. 

In order to avoid the forests of Itchkeria, in which his predecessor 
had lost his reputation, Woronsoff, with a force of ten or twelve 
battalions of infantry and some guns, in all about 10,000 men, 
marched eastwards from the town of Gersel round the flank of the 
Andi range, with the intention of crossing that range from the south, 
and thus attacking Dargo from the same quarter. 

The route lay through and up the valley of the Koi-su, and by a 
mountain road through the districts of Solatau and Ghumbet in 
Daghestan, a distance of about eighty miles from Gersel. 

It appears to have been Woronsoff’s expectation that with the 
destruction of Schamyl’s capital all resistance would cease, and that 
he would secure a return to the frontier through Itchkeria unmolested 
by the enemy. 

Leaving Gersel on the 1st of July the Russians moved on for several 
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column, and throwing up hasty barricades of felled trees checked its 
further progress. At the same time the flanking parties were attacked 
and swept away, most of them being cut down, and the mountaineers 
threw themselves on to the long and straggling train, Schamy] and his 


*‘ Murids,’ or fanatics, leading the attack. An officer of the force 
relates that :— 














The militia forming the left chain of flankers were almost all cut down, the files 
of the Kurin Regiment furnishing the right flankers became extended, lost touch of 
each other, and were completely disorganised. Dreadful confusion befel the baggage. 
‘The mountaineers burst into its centre, seized the soldiers by their belts, killed 







days without sighting an enemy, until the pass of Retschel, leading over = a 
the Andi range into Itchkeria, was occupied. Up to this time only skins pie 
a few of the enemy’s scouts had been seen, but as the advance guard booty, #1 
descended into the wooded country, the forest became alive with the road 
mountain skirmishers. A Russian officer says that ‘ they did not bum To add 
much powder, but every shot told.’ At intervals were barricades of repelle 
felled trees, which had to be carried with the bayonet, and the pro- driven 
gress was so difficult that the troops did not make more than a mile progre 
an hour. On this day, the 7th of July, the Russians lost General Kluge 
Fock, Colonel Levinson, and several other officers, together with that | 
seventy rank and file killed and many wounded. Dargo was at made 
length reached, but Schamy] and his mountaineers had disappeared, One ¢ 
leaving only the smoking ruins of their stronghold. Woronsoff then Gene 
settled down in the valley, in the hope that the enemy who hung on alone 
the hills roundabout would submit. comr 
On the 10th of July a convoy of provisions that was expected retur 
reached the Retschel pass, where, according to arrangements made, killer 
it was to be met and brought into the camp at Dargo, a distance of It 
about six miles, by a detachment from the main body. place 
Accordingly a force consisting of a half-battalion from each supel 
battalion in camp, or half the total force, with all available baggage cam] 
animals, was despatched to bring in the convoy; the whole being loed 
in command of General Kliike von Kliigenau, an Austrian of much = 
experience in this border warfare, whilst two generals—Passek and 
Victoroff—commanded the advance and rear guards. the 
Schamy]l allowed the detachment to go through unmolested, but of 
on its return to camp, encumbered with its convoy of many hundreds pla 
of baggage animals, it was furiously assailed. is | 
General Kliigenau, probably deceived by the inaction of the de 
enemy, started with most of the light troops to return in advance of m 
the convoy. An inopportune fall of rain made the tracks down the fr¢ 
steep incline almost impassable, and the baggage column was delayed 
and disordered, and lost touch of the advance troops. The moun- of 
taineers, watching every move from the heights around, were quick F 
to grasp the opportunity. A body of them threw themselves into 8 
the interval thus left between Kliigenau’s troops and the baggage D 
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them, and plundered everything they could find to lay hands upon. Bags were cut 
open, and gold and silver coins strewed the road ; spirits poured out from the wine- 
skins pierced by bullets. Some soldiers, demoralised, threw themselves on this 
booty, and there perished under the accurate fire of the enemy. Narrow parts of 
the road were literally blocked with their bodies. 


To add to the confusion, the rearguard was attacked, and though it 
repelled the first onslaughts steadily and manfully, it was at length 
driven on to the confused mass of men and animals below. Further 
progress was checked by the barricades in front of the force, and 
Kliigenau, although hearing the firing, was not aware of the disaster 
that had overtaken his convoy. Several desperate attempts were 
made to clear the road, but the troops were broken and disordered. 
One detachment brought up to clear the road wavered, and allowed 
General Passek, who was leading them on, to reach the barricade 
alone, where he was killed, having nobly done his duty. Victoroff, 
commanding the rearguard, was also killed, and the detachment 
returned to camp having lost 2,000 men and thirty-six officers in 
killed alone. The officer before mentioned says :— 


It would be impossible to describe in words the heartrending scenes that took 
place in that fatal mé/ée between the enemy and ourselves, with all our numerical 
superiority. When the disordered crowd of our beaten troops approached the 
camp, the 2nd Kabardin Battalion was sent to assist it. It brought only in a few 


loads, forty head of cattle, and groups of exhausted and bloodstained troops—a 
pitiable sight. 


On the 14th of July, after having waited vainly for a week in 
the hopes of bringing the mountaineers to terms, the Russians, short 
of supplies, were forced to commence their retreat. The originab 
plan of a return to Gersel through Itchkeria was adhered to, and it 
is to be supposed that the difficulties encountered by Kliigenau’s 
detachment finally determined this route, in spite of the fact that 
many miles of dense forests lay between the Russians and their 
frontier. 

Fighting daily, the force was brought to a standstill on the 18th 
of July, having accomplished barely half the distance to Gersel. 
For three days it could not advance, both on account of the many 
sick and wounded, and because it was surrounded by hordes of 
mountaineers. The officer before quoted says :— 

No rations had been issued to us for twelve days, but the soldiers did not lose 
courage. At night they crawled out into the forest as far sometimes as a ‘ verst ’ 
from the main body to some clearing in the forest that was cultivated, and brought 
back sheaves of corn, which they sold for twenty copecks. Doubtless many of 
them paid for their temerity with their lives. We ground up the corn and made 
porridge, though only half cooked ; we ate a few spoonfuls a day, and so managed 
to maintain existence, if not strength. It is difficult to believe that we only made 
about forty versts' (twenty-six miles) in about fourteen days, and besides this, 
from morning till late in the evening, we were skirmishing with the enemy. At 


' The diarist probably reckons the time and distance from the crossing of the 
pass over the mountains. 
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each step we were confronted by death. Along the whole extent of our route we 
successively took with the bayonet twelve fortified positions, hastily prepared by 
the enemy to block our progress. All the way to Gersel we supported the honour 
of the Russian arms with our bayonets alone. 


Woronsoff, it is said, even contemplated abandoning the sick and 
wounded and baggage to a merciless enemy, forcing his way through 
with the men still fit for duty. The Russians, however, found means 
of communicating with Gersel. General Freitag, in command there, 
moved up with a force of 6,000 men and extricated his chief, who was 
thus spared such a disgrace, and he recrossed the frontier, having sus- 
tained a loss of 7,000 menand many officers. The extent of the disaster 
may be realised by the statement of the Russian officer before men- 
tioned, that his battalion of the Kurin regiment lost 603 rank and 
file, and twenty-three officers killed or wounded, out of a strength 
of 850. He says further that ‘ the cause of such losses was thut after 
the death of Passek, who fell so nobly, although there were a few 
competent officers left, they were inexperienced in leading troops, 
and paid no attention to them; and when they were wanted it was 
often impossible to find them.’ 

All the official accounts of this expedition lie buried in the 
archives of the Russian War Department at Tiflis, and the slight 
outline given is taken from the diary of an officer of the Kurin 
regiment, who accompanied the expedition. The diary bears the 
stamp of truth, and the details given are not inconsistent with the 
main facts as known in history, and are probably, therefore, not far 
from the truth. It is clear that Kliigenau’s mistake in losing touch 
of his convoy brought about the ruin of the whole force. The 
mountaineers got what probably they most wanted, an abundant 
supply of arms and ammunition, besides the accession to their numbers 
that success always attracts amongst these wild tribes. The Russians 
were left without food and transport, were disheartened, and were 
embarrassed with wounded in a difficult country. 

As to the moral of the story, this Russian expedition may well 
be compared with Sir W. Lockhart’s expedition to Tirah. The two 
theatres of war are very similar in climate, topography, and extent. 
If the Russians had the disadvantage of operating in a thickly wooded 
country, Tirah, whilst being also in many parts covered with forest, 
which on one or two occasions gave the Afridis an advantage, is 
probably by far the more rugged and difficult, for the Russian’s 
account mentions some light carts as having aecompanied their force, 
which in Tirah would have been impossible. 

The wild tribes in both cases also seem almost identical. The 
Caucasians, like the Afridis, are bigoted Mohammedans. Schamyl, 
their famous leader, was himself an ‘Imam’ (or Mullah) of great 
sanctity, and this, no less than his undoubted military capacity, 
secured him the enthusiastic devotion of the mountaineers. His 
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‘Murids,’ or disciples, appear under the name of the ‘Ghazis,’ or 
fanatics, who lead all the desperate rushes of swordsmen that have 
been always a feature of our frontier warfare—men who care nothing 
for life if they can but slay an infidel. Both people are formidable 
opponents. Living lives of bloodfeud and strife, they are trained 
to arms from their youth up. Their tactics of offering but slight 
opposition to an advance, and of taking full advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered by a retreat, are common to both, and both are hardy 
and enduring, and independent of commissariats and of bases of 
supply. The tribes of the North-west Frontier are, however, incom- 
parably better armed than were the followers of Schamyl, for the 
possession of long-range modern rifles gives these wild people, who 
know every corner of their wild hills, and who can move over their 
hills with a celerity that is impossible to any but mountaineers, an ad- 
vantage that is as yet, perhaps, not sufficiently recognised. It is evident 
that the Russian soldiers must have fought with all their character- 
istic stubbornness, and must have met all the trials of their slow 
retreat with fortitude, to have made their way through such a country 
in the face of a numerous and fanatical enemy, flushed with success. 
No troops could have done better, probably few as well. 

The conditions of both these campaigns being so nearly alike, the 
cause of the ill-success of the admirable Russian soldiers may be 
found in the leadership of Schamyl, who took such instant advantage 
of the first mistake made by his adversaries. The happier result of 
our recent experience is probably due to the ability of our General, 
and to the better training of the modern officer. There may have 
been some mistakes made during our campaign in some of the rear- 
guard actions, but such retreats in a mountain country are among 
the most difficult of military operations, and in the light of history 
we may well congratulate ourselves that our losses were no greater. 

As to the result of the Tirah campaign, it is known now that the 
Afridi clans are broken. A frontier officer writes that ‘ it is doubtful 
whether they will ever recover their former position.’ The speedy 
submission of the clans of Buneyr, who fought us so stoutly and with 
so much success in 1863, is further evidence that the neighbouring 
tribes did not look upon that campaign as an encouragement. 
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THE WORKING GIRL OF TO-DAY 


WE are living in times of so much philanthropic activity that most 
of us are bewildered with the appeals for pecuniary help which pour 
in upon us from every side. I wish, therefore, from the first, to set 
my charity-worn readers at rest, by stating that I am advancing no 
fresh claim on their purses. Money, which plays such a large part in 
all public appeals, sinks into a secondary position as soon as we plunge 
into the vortex of active work, and realise that personal influence is 
the power we need above all others to make our work effective. 

I venture to make the following remarks on working girls and 
their clubs because, after spending several winters in a remote corner 
of London, I am more convinced than ever that this is a work of 
supreme importance both for the present and for the future welfare 
of our nation. It is a work sorely needed at the present time to 
supplement our public education, which stops abruptly when the 
scholar is thirteen, and leaves a girl without any help or guidance at 
the most critical moment of her life. It is a work with issues which 
stretch far into the future, when these girls shall be wives and mothers, 
wielding a mighty influence over the next generation—an influence 
which we hope will be nobler and better because of the lessons learned 
long ago in some girls’ club. 

If, however, we are to accomplish these great ends by means of 
clubs, it is necessary to think out the matter intelligently, and to 
have clearly defined aims in all we do. The methods may vary, but 
I cannot help thinking that the aims should always be the same. I 
have divided these into three. 

(1) To provide a safe place for recreation after the day’s work is 
done. 

(2) To strengthen and develop individual character by making 
the girls learn to do something well, and to persevere when difficulties 
arise. 

(3) To give higher ideals of life. 

These three aims really hang together. The success of a club 
depends very much on our being able to keep girls of different grades 
in the same club. This is difficult, and many people hold that it is 
dangerous; we, however, determined to try the experiment, and it 
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has proved one of the greatest sources of our success. The very 
marked superiority of some of the girls lies really in themselves alone, 
not necessarily in their homes or their daily occupations. Many of 
them work side by side with the rougher hands, although sometimes 
they get into a quiet room, and earn better wages. In any case they 
come in constant contact with the noisy life of the factory, and yet 
they pass through it, holding to their own better ways, ‘ in it, but not 
of it.’ It takes us a long time to realise the position of these ‘ superior ’ 
members, but when we see what a girl can do by herself we are filled 
with hope. 

To return to our first aim, which we will discuss more fully. 

Recreation.—Our first duty is to try and understand the lives of 
those with whom we have todeal. Todo this, we must place ourselves 
in the position of a working girl, endeavouring, if possible, to view life 
from her standpoint. Let me therefore describe the ordinary day of 
a factory girl’s life, a girl,’ that is, who has gone to work at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen, as soon as she could obtain her labour certificate 
from school. 

The girl whose day we will now describe is one of a large family, 
and shares a bedroom with two sisters. - They are all at work, but are 
quite independent, and they do not even affect interest in each other’s 
affairs. After a hurried breakfast prepared by their mother they 
rush off to the factory, a walk of five or ten minutes ; the roads lined 
with hands hurrying along. The girls shout out merrily to their 
mates, and sauce the men, who answer in no very refined language. 
Once at the factory, they are boxed up in one room all day long with 
the same workers, doing the same monotonous work from 8 to 1 and 
from 2 to 7 o’clock. It is easy to imagine the terrible power for evil 
which a few bad men or women can have in such a room. The 
forewoman is sometimes kind and sometimes hard and ‘teasing ;’ the 
girls on piece-work can ‘ wire into it’ (their expression for very hard 
work) with all their might. One of our girls literally killed herself 
in this way, through her eagerness to keep a home for a blind father 
and sick mother. At one o’clock all hands turn out of the hot 
factory, stopped, it may be, at the gate by some girl whose mate is 
in trouble and who is collecting money to help with the expenses of 
funeral or sickness, and then—chaffing the men right and left—out 
go the girls, and swing down the streets in bevies of five or six. Woe 
to the mother who has not got the dinner ready by the time they 
reach home ; for they must ail be back in their places by two o’clock. 
The afternoon’s work is the same as that of the morning, and lasts 
till seven o’clock, except in busy times, when girls over eighteen may 
be kept back for two hours over time. Those leaving at seven turn 
homewards, thankful that the day’s work is done, and overflowing with 
animal spirits. They hurry in to tea, and as soon as this is finished 
they go out again, calling for their mates as they pass along. Now 
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is our golden opportunity, the precious hours of leisure when we 
must step in and attract them to our club. If we fail to do this, 
where do they go? They cannot stay at home ; the small rooms are 
full, the father having his tea, the little ones waiting to go to bed; 
and anyway the girls must have some vent for their energies after 
being pent up all day ina hot room. So if the club does not attract 
they go off in shoals to a crowded thoroughfare near, and walk up 
and down by the glaring shops, always on the look-out for a lark, and 
often, I fear, entering the public-houses. Some are even content to 
spend from 8 till 11 at night hanging round the corners of the 
streets. Before judging them hardly let us, however, consider the 
position these girls are placed in. Their weekly earnings vary from 
3s. 6d. to 10s. or even 12s., but the average is about 6s. They 
give their mothers 5s. a week for board and lodging, and out of the 
rest they clothe themselves——no easy task, when cheap boots with 
paper soles are the fashion! But factory work is very fluctuating, 
and bad times encroach on the good, and then again there is often 
trouble in the home ; so that as a rule a girl’s pocket is perfectly 
empty three days after she is paid! She cannot therefore go to 
places of amusement except on rare occasions, and so if she does not 
belong to a club she must generally end her day by dawdling about 
the streets with the acquaintances of the factory: not necessarily 
doing harm, but learning no good, nothing to counteract the down- 
ward tendencies of life. 

In face of these facts it is easy to believe that clubs are really 
needed, and should have bright recreation rooms. The girls who 
come there are sheltered from evil influences, and we have a thousand 
opportunities of guiding them to better ways of thought and life. 
They are so quick to receive the impress of that greater refinement 
which belongs especially to the leisured classes that the improvement 
to be seen in them even after a few weeks is quite astonishing. This 
room is our happy hunting-ground ; here we get to know the new 
girls, and pick out one or another and draft them on into the quieter 
rooms, where they can take up some steady interest. After the 
clatter and noise of the factory they are surprised that we wish for 
quiet, gentle manners, but they soon fall into our ways—ways which 
are not new to them, having been taught them in the day school not 
so very long ago! 

Dancing is a great attraction, and if it is kept to one evening 4 
week, and not allowed to spread over and disturb other evenings, I 
believe it is a thoroughly good and healthy amusement. The 
recreation room is the most difficult one to manage satisfactorily. 
Here personal influence is the golden key by which all difficulties 
are overcome ; the girls are soon persuaded by any one they love, and 
settle down into quiet groups round the piano or to play games. 

I must now hasten on to the second aim. 
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I have spoken at length of recreation—good in itself as far as it 
goes, but no club lives its highest life which is content to stop at 
recreation. The girls must be encouraged to do something and 
fnish it; in learning and in conquering their difficulties their 
characters will be developed and strengthened. They will find, too, 
the happiness of putting out their greatest strength, and of being 
deeply interested in any undertaking. The most grievous feature in 
a factory girl’s character (and is it only in a factory girl’s?) is its 
utter weakness and lack of purpose or perseverance. An interest 
which is taken up suddenly is dropped as suddenly, and from no 
apparent reason. In factory work nothing is expected of the ‘ hands’ 
which calls out any individuality, and so their characters grow 
weaker and weaker, and they float along with the stream, losing, it 
almost seems, their very identity, and becoming as featureless and 
colourless as the very streets they live in. We can see at once how 
easily they fall a prey to every kind of bad influence, with no better 
guide than a weak emotional nature, and no higher interest than the 
pleasure of the moment. We try toteach them the responsibility of 
their lives and actions, that they must keep their word, stick to what 
they have undertaken and finish it, respect the rules of the club, and 
pay their weekly penny regularly. We try to show them that 
everything worth doing is only achieved through taking trouble. 
We have now got a large and successful dressmaking class, which, 
though many more wished to join, we have been obliged to limit in 
number to twelve, as the teacher could not manage more. Yet the 
girls in this class know when they begin their dresses in Novembe 
that they will have to work steadily until Whitsuntide before they can 
finish them, and that they must pay every penny before they can 
take them home. Surely we have here a proof that the girls have 
strength of purpose ; it only wants drawing out, educating in fact. I 
attribute the success of this class greatly tothe teacher. She expects 
much of her pupils, and gets it, and with it the devotion of the whole 
class. After several years we find our moral teaching is beginning 
to tell, not only in the dressmaking, but in the singing, the gym- 
nasium, the basket work, and, indeed, in every class we may start. 
A certain strength of purpose comes to all those girls who have shown 
a steady interest in any one thing, and we in our turn choose them 
to be the leaders in our new enterprises, putting them in responsible 
positions. 

So far we have not been able to attempt much in the way of 
lectures, or more intellectual interests, but we are always pushing on 
in this direction, and we hope soon the girls will be ready for some 
simple literature classes. 

I now come to my last point: the third aim—to give the girls 
higher ideals of life. I placed this last because in classing the 
work under three heads I pictured them in an ascending scale, 
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and this is quite the most important one, stretching far above 
the others, yes, reaching even unto the heavens. 

It is very difficult for us to realise the sordid surroundings of 
these girls’ lives, the hurry and noise in which they spend their days, 
the crowded homes and the absence of refinement in which they are 
brought up. It is only nowand then, by some passing incident, that 
the veil is lifted for us, and we see for a moment their life in all its bald 
reality. Who does not remember such an experience or the hearing 
of some story, painfully true, which has sent them home pondering 
over the great gulf which still separates class from class—a gulf 
which makes it hard at first for us to understand the language from 
the other side, or to judge their actions fairly. Sometimes, when we 
contrast our easy sheltered lives with theirs, our hearts fail before the 
work we have undertaken, and we are tempted to say: ‘ How cana 
girl pass through unscathed, how can we blame her if she fails ?’ 

But when we come to giving living principles and noble aims 
which each one of us must apply to our own lives, we come to a part 
of the work where we are no longer hindered by any fear of misunder- 
standing ; where we are not afraid that our clumsy fingers will mar 
what we wish to make. We remember that beautiful thoughts are 
the seeds from which beautiful lives spring up, and that St. Paul’s 
injunction to the Philippians has lost none of its power in our present 
day: ‘Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, honourable, 
just, pure, lovely, of good report—think on these things.’ 

We have already sketched the way a factory girl spends her day; 
we have seen how she is surrounded by debasing influences and bad 
talk, or if not actually bad, by careless foolish chatterings ; we have 
seen how seldom her thoughts are raised to what is ‘lovely, pure, or 
of good report.’ Must we not try to help her in this direction ? 
We have had leisure and opportunities of culture and of entering 
into the elevating thoughts of our times; have we not something we 
can give to our less favoured sisters? Cannot we seek to show them 
the deeper meanings of life, and raise their thoughts above their sur- 
roundings? In our clubs we have the opportunity of doing this. 
Here we can talk to the girls and join in their games, &c.. A wise 
and holy lady once said to me, ‘It is an education to the girls even 
to be with a refined woman, to watch her, talk to her. Her whole 
standard of life is so different from theirs, that unconsciously they are 
learning by being with her.’ It is a great thing to have a short 
address at prayers once a week, given by one of the ladies who are 
regularly in the club. This is a priceless opportunity. After the 
quieting influence of a hymn, the girls are all prepared to listen ; and 
how they listen! with hungry eyes fixed on the speaker drinking in 
every word. Only let the address be short and to the point, illus- 
trated if possible by some story which will stay with them, or will 
perhaps come back to them as they sit at their monotonous work, 
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and leave a trail of light behind as it passes through their minds. 
The eternal truths have illuminated the heart of every variety of 
human being, and we believe that they are as much fitted to raise 
and reform the wild factory girl as one of the most sheltered in our 
own circles. In this faith we ‘cast our bread upon the waters.’ 
Who would dare to call these girls to come out and live pure and 
holy lives in their own strength? The task would seem hope- 
less—useless; and yet, by the grace of God, we have seen this 
hopeless work accomplished. At the present time we have girls in 
our club who came in wild and careless, but are now living splendid 
lives in the worst of factories, to the amazement of all their former 
mates. They have grasped the idea of the higher life, and are 
working it out for themselves in ways which we might never 
dream of. 

In conclusion I should like to say a few words on a subject which 
is the perplexity of all workers. Why is it that we cannot get more 
ladies to come and help to make our clubs a success? When we 
speak of the young working girls and their unsheltered, busy lives, 
we are almost certain of having the sympathy of our hearers, from 
whatever circle they may be drawn. There is something picturesque, 
even pathetic, in these lives which appeals to all of us. And yet 
this sympathy, this responsive interest in the work, generally melts 
away into thin air directly any practical proof of it is required. I 
attribute this principally to the fact that recreation is apt to be 
looked upon as an unimportant thing. People think it cannot matter 
so very much if they do not go regularly to a club, if it is only to 
play games or dance music. So, tempting invitations are accepted 
on club nights, and the oftener they are accepted, the less useful 
does the work appear afterwards. The ladies lose touch with the 
girls and interest in the club schemes, and when things begin to go 
wrong they say they have no vocation for club work and are glad 
to find an excuse for giving it up. And yet we all know quite well 
that nothing can prosper which is done irregularly ! 

I attribute this half-heartedness on the part of our would-be 
helpers to two causes :— 

(1) That they have not a high aim in view behind the recreation, 
that they have not seriously thought out the position of those they 
are trying to influence, or realised their crying need of friends to 
help and guide them. Above all, they may not have grasped the 
idea of self-sacrifice as the essential condition of all work that is 
worth doing. 

(2) That they have not understood the initial difficulty of getting 
hold of the girls. How are they to be caught or brought under 
better influences? how, indeed, are we even to see their faces? 
After living amongst them for several winters, the difficulty of reaching 
these young factory workers seems to me even greater than it did at 
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first. They are never to be found at home, or if you are lucky enough 
to catch them on a Saturday afternoon they are busy dressing or 
sitting over the fire heating their curling tongs between the bars, 
With the rest of the family coming and going, tea on the table, and 
children all round you, conversation, except with the family 
generally, is, of course, impossible. Therefore the only way remain- 
ing to us is to attract the girls to our clubs in their leisure hours, 
This calls out all our resources and ingenuity—it is no mere 
mechanical work, but full of the charm of personal effort. By 
watching their characters, calculating the right moment to bring 
pressure to bear on them, using one method with this girl and 
another with that, we are ever pressing toward improvement and 
yet stopping short of anything that would hinder the attractiveness 
of the club. In this way we are always having demands made on 
our highest powers. Surely this is not waste of time, neither is it so 
easy that it can be done without much thought and prayer. How 
many people attend church regularly and listen to the most inspiring 
sermons, and yet never give a thought to the talents God has given 
them, talents which are carefully wrapped up and put away out of 
their lives. These powers of usefulness might prove such a blessing 
in many corners of dreary ‘slums,’ where lonely workers are fainting 
under their heavy burdens and breaking down in nerve and health. 
It is difficult to realise the need until we go down and make our- 
selves familiar with the actual conditions of many poor parishes. 
Week-day clubs necessitate Sunday classes ; the girls are willing to 
come, bright and intelligent, and eager to be taught by anyone who 
will win their affections. We think it is a great advantage for a 
club to be parochial ; it links the week’s work on to Sunday and the 
other stages of life, so that a member is not lost sight of when she 
outgrows the club. 
A vast work lies before us; who will rise up and do it ? 


ALBINIA Hopart-HAMPDEN. 





THE ‘LIMITED-COMPANY’ CRAZE 


A YEAR ago not less than 23,728 limited companies, with a total paid 
up capital of 1,285,042,021/., were, according to official statistics, 
carrying on business in the United Kingdom. Now the most recent 
estimate with which I am acquainted places the wealth of this country 
at 11,806,000,000/. ; and so, assuming this estimate to be approxi- 
mately correct, we may make the broad statement that approximately 
one tenth of our possessions belong to, or are represented by, concerns 
regulated by the Companies Acts passed since 1861. These statistics 
take no account of companies which come under special Acts of Par- 
liament ; were we to include railways, &c., we should have to increase 
the amount already stated by more than 1,000,000,000/., and the 
ratio of company capital to total wealth would have to be raised from 
1:10tol: 5. 

We have been putting such a large portion of our eggs into the 
limited liability basket with ever increasing celerity. During the 
first twenty-five years of limited liability—from 1862 until 1887— 
we created 11,001 companies, with a capital of 611,430,000/.—roughly 
440 companies a year with not quite 25,000,000/. capital. For the 
last ten years the total has been 12,727 companies, with 673,612,000/., 
or 1,272 companies with 67,361,000/. as an annual average. And from 
statistics published last New Year’s Eve by the Westminster Gazette 
we gather that in 1897 limited companies offered not less than 
106,000,000/. in newly created capital to the public. 

The effects of this general ‘ limitation’ are only tooapparent. We 
can hardly perform any of the acts of daily life without beimg con- 
fronted with the word that has become the shibboleth of our com- 
mercial life. No sooner do we rise from our bed (furnished by Some- 
body, Limited) than we use alimited soapmaker’s soap. Very likely 
some of our garments bear a limited address. When we have donned 
them and go down to breakfast we find on our table some prospectuses 
arrived by the first post; our bread and our jam bear the limited 
brand, and very likely our tea and our butter would bear it if they 
could. Our morning paper is owned by a limited company, and is 
sure to contain several big advertisements of the latest promotions, 
not to mention quotations of and paragraphs relating to limited com- 
panies and their shares. We go to town in an omnibus or a cab 
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owned by a limited company, through streets almost lined with shops 

belonging to limited concerns. And so it goes on all day. We lunch 
and dine in limited restaurants; we seek amusement in limited 
theatres ; and even when we take our nocturnal whisky we perceive 
the inevitable abbreviation on the mineral! water bottle. 

All this has had humble beginnings. If we care to look up old 
Hansards we can read between the lines that the Frankensteins who 
created this modern monster had not the faintest conception of the 
dimensions it would assume before the close of the Victorian era. 
They intended it to be a good-tempered creature of comparatively 
small dimensions ; had they suspected the rate at which it would 
grow, and the lines along which it would develop, they would have 
thought twice before they decided upon its creation. 

At first limited liability followed the lines which its originators 
foresaw. Capitalists combined to do jointly what no single person of 
responsibility could or would do singly. Whenever an enterprise was 
projected which was too risky for one venturer a number of people 
each provided a small sum, the loss of which would have no serious 
meaning for them ; whenever anything was attempted which required 
so much money that a single person or a small group of persons could 
not readily advance it, many ‘littles’ were collected into the 
requisite ‘muckle.’ Whenever the partners in a firm wished to divide 

their interests amongst their families without disturbing the business 
in the event of the death of any or all of them they formed a limited 
company. All that was right and proper. Had limited liability 
kept within these legitimate bounds it would never have become the 
curse of our commerce or the bane of our saving classes which it is 
to-day. 

But limited liability speedily overleaped its legitimate bounds. Very 
soon it could be noticed that combinations of capitalists were started 
for purposes which had but little in common with those fair business 
risks which an enterprising but sober and level-headed people wil! 
always willingly take. Soon also it was noticed that many businesses 
were made limited without there being any visible reason why they 
should leave the hands of private owners. To-day it is safe to say that 
ninety-nine per cent. of the concerns transferred to companies are of 
this class. Why? 

The reason is twofold. The Companies Acts soon generated 
and fostered the species of business man known as the financier—not 
the old, honourable banker, or broker, or merchant, but the modern 
company hatcher, the man who contrives to live, and live well, 
because he is able to extract profits from plausible theories. They 
also made it easy to capitalise and sell ‘interests.’ And what the 
Companies Acts encouraged the rapid creation of wealth under the 

new industrial conditions of the Victorian era encouraged too. Every 
day the nation added to its capital. Every day the difficulty of 
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profitably employing that capital increased. People required invest- 
ments, and, somewhow or other, they were tempted to take them 
from those who made it a business to provide them. 

This scarcity of investments had a very natural result. It tended 
to bring down the yield of capital. The man who had more money 
than he could employ was found ready to accept gratefully a return 
which the man of business scoffed at. The man of business required, 
if he traded in a small way, 20 per cent. or more; if his was a large 
business he was perhaps satisfied with, let us say, 10 per cent. The 
investor would take five. And in this discrepancy we find the origin 
of a vast amount of promotion. Of course the difference is easily 
explained. If a business man expects, and obtains, a better return 
upon his capital than the investor it is because, in addition to his 
capital, he employs his time, or his labour, or his brains, whichever 
phrase you prefer. But the investor apparently overlooks this fact. 
Hence he is willing to buy businesses at a far higher price than 
ordinary business people would care to pay. If a well established 
business yields 15,000/. a year investors will generally be found 
ready to buy it for 200,000/., an amount upon which 15,0001. a year ° 
represents 74 per cent. But the owner of such a business would in 
nine cases out of ten gladly accept 100,000/.; it is true that the 
business has given him 15 per cent. a year upon that amount, but that 
was on his capital plus his labour; and he is only asked to sell his 
capital, or rather that part of it which consists of the business, 
whilst he may keep that part which his connections and his brains 
represent. And out of this circumstance arises the opportunity 
which brings the promoter upon the scene. He can afford to give 
an inducement both to the business man who might sell and to the 
investor who might buy. He offers for the business not the 100,000/. 
which its proprietor would readily accept, but 125,000/. on condition 
that the owner, who afterwards retires as a private gentleman, con- 
sents to remain on the board for a few years; this always tempts 
people to buy shares. He then proceeds to offer the business to 
investors not at 200,000/., which would give 7} per cent. dividends, 
but at 175,000/., which gives more than 8 ; and the investor gladly 
takes shares if, as we will suppose to be the case, the business is 
sound. So the result is: (1) that the owner sells out at a better 
price than he expected; (2) that the new shareholder has the 
prospect of a higher yield than the minimun he looks upon as 
adequate ; and (3) that the promoter makes as his profit the difference 
between 175,000/. and 125,000/., viz. 50,000/., out of which sum he 
must, of course, pay certain expenses. 

This imaginary ‘limitation’ may be accepted as a fair illustration 
of a simple and fairly straightforward promotion. Of course in 
practice it will be found that there are complications—so many, in 
fact, that I can only hope to indicate a few of the most important 
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ones in the course of this article ; but here we have the fundamental 
principles at work in full view. There is no doubt whatsoever that 
this example is typical of hundreds of conversions of ordinary 
businesses into limited concerns. On the one hand we have business 
men, advancing in years, perhaps, wishing for rest and retirement, 
or desirous of going from business into politics, meeting an oppor- 
tunity of exchanging, on excellent terms, the cares of commerce for 
the comforts of private life; on the other hand we have investors, 
ready to employ their money at a small return ; and between them 
we have the promoter, anxious to bring the two together to mutual 
advantage and his own. Hence, exit the man whose personal care 
made and maintained the business; and enter the shareholder, or 
his nominal representative, the director. And with business men 
anxious to ‘ capitalise their interest,’ to sell out upon good terms, to 
take money, capital which they will keep, instead of income which 
they may lose; with moneyed people exposed to a veritable invest- 
ment famine; with promoters always on the alert, there is, alas! 
little hope that we shall see a cessation of company promoting. 
And even if there were to be a pause it would not matter much. It 
is too late to retrace the steps we have taken. By this time the 
lion’s share of our business is in ‘limited’ hands. For better or for 
worse, the shareholder has for good supplanted the old private pro- 
prietor, and a permanent change has come over British business. 

It can scarcely be doubted that this change has, to put it mildly, 
been a change for the worse. Personal ownership has ceased to be 
the controlling power in trade; and when it left it took along with 
it that personal care, personal supervision, and personal responsibility 
which made our business great, and which so long kept it great. 
The old generation of solid, sturdy business men is practically gone. 
Where formerly we had many mighty lords of commerce we now 
have, in thousands of instances, mere ‘ corporations without bodies 
to be kicked or souls to be damned.’ And those who know human 
nature need not be told what that means. Instead of men who 
depend for their very living upon their zeal, their energy, and their 
judgment we have, except in those rare cases where directors are 
also large shareholders, men who depend for their living upon the 
salaries paid to them by companies. Instead of people who think of 
and work for their business day and night we have people who as it 
were stand outside the business they govern, who take things easy, 
meet once a week or once a fortnight, and leave the rest to hirelings 
who, though they may do their best, must in the nature of things 
be less efficient than direct owners, and who must. become. com- 
mercially demoralised by the knowledge that they serve a concern 
which virtually has no supervising head, and which neither restrains 
by rigid discipline nor encourages with the prospect of gratitude. 
Instead of a proprietor who, so to speak, looks after every piece of 
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string, every sheet of paper, and every postage stamp, you have only 
a man who has the dangerous knowledge that behind him is a board 
of directors who, though they must rely upon him, relieve him 
of direct responsibility to the proprietors. This fact alone explains 
why so many limited concerns come to grief—so many that successes 
amongst these enterprises are exceptions well-nigh lost in an almost 
general rule. And, in my view, it also explains why British business ° 
is losing ground. Prate not to me of new markets, open doors, or 
‘made in Germany.’ Far be it from me to deny to these things 
their legitimate place in our economic problems. But if you wish 
to grasp the position of British business you must understand that if 
it be really deteriorating it deteriorates chiefly because the system of 
personal responsibility which made it, and which so long kept it 
great, is gone; that, if our trade does not expand as much as we 
could wish it does not expand because it is no longer nurtured by 
that constant personal care and energy which is the primary condition 
for commercial success, and which placed us so far ahead of other 
trading nations that to this day we have retained our lead in spite 
of the impediment of limited liability. 

This drying up of a once bountiful spring of commercial efficiency 
is, however, not by any means the only evil result of the company 
craze. It has many other grave consequences. The gradual dis- 
appearance of the small trader who finds it impossible to compete 
with the merciless limited concern is grave as a social phenomenon, 
and of questionable advantage as an economic development; for the 
small trader’s disappearance does not seem due to that rigorous law 
which lets the fittest survive and the weaker perish, but to all 
manner of artifices which have nothing to do with efficiency. The 
corporate rivals of the small traders may have some advantage 
because of their large resources, their power to buy large quantities 
for cash, and their ability to sell at smaller profits, and if need be on 
credit ; but this gain is presumably more than set off by the greater 
wastefulness characteristic of companies, and by the lack of personal 
supervision on the part of personal owners. If companies have the 
advantage in business we must seek the cause elsewhere. The mere 
fact of having many shareholders alone is, from a trading point of 
view, an advantage great enough to divert trade from the small 
people to the big companies. One is so apt to buy of a company in 
which one holds shares, because one thereby helps to swell its profits, 
and therefore one’s own dividends—in theory at least. And besides, a 
limited company can through its board ‘influence business.’ It can 
start offshoots, and resort to all manner of inflation which for a time 
brings profits, but which with time will bring disaster. Only those 
whose daily life gives them many opportunities for observation can be 
aware of the dangerous extent to which the system of mutual propping 
up is now carried on by our company directors. When lack of good 
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management begins to have its inevitable effect upon profits many 
directors start offshoots in some form or other, with the greater 
alacrity because they themselves generally can ‘make a bit’ in the 
process. It is well known that one of our great limited concerns 
pays chiefly because it indirectly promotes new hotel companies, 
which give it big orders at prices which one must presume to be 
profitable. How these hotel companies, handicapped as they are by 
expensive equipment, can ever pay, one fails to see. How mining 
finance companies ‘support’ each other, how ‘tied’ businesses, 
foredoomed to failure, temporarily swell profits in hundreds of cases, 
is also well known to those versed in company matters. But a 
system of mutual shoring up cannot go on indefinitely. It has, 
indeed, by this time been carried to a length which leads one to 
regard it as a very weak spot in British business, though most people 
mistake the hectic flush for a healthy glow. Few amongst us seem 
even to suspect the general inflation which prevails on all sides in 
our business world, because it looks so much like real prosperity ; yet 
it is inflation all the same, and inflation largely caused by directors 
who are in their last trenches to fulfil the impossible promises of 
prospectuses. 

Apart from this general inflation there are other evil consequences. 
I believe that the frequency of labour disputes is largely due to the 
gradual elimination of the personal element from business, and that 
the pro rata growth of strikes has a sympathetic connection with the 
pro rata increase in company promoting. People are so apt to like 
and respect a company Jess than an individual, particularly working 
people! A board of directors or a general manager cannot be in 
touch with employees in the same way as a master is with his men, 
and certainly cannot have the same influence; and published 
dividends must induce a working man to ask for higher wages with 
a frequency which no private accounts could engender. 

Another bad effect of limited liability is that it undermines the 
confidence which is an indispensable element of business, and that it 
places a premium upon dishonesty. It has become a practice, even 
amongst ‘ respectable’ business men, to start their risky ventures in 
the shape of limited companies, that they may avoid liability in case 
of failure. Men of what is nowadays considered high business honour 
see no harm in not discharging the debts of a collapsed concern for 
the creation and management of which they bore the sole responsi- 
bility, though presumably they concealed their identity by employing 
dummies. In case of success they take the profits; in case of 
failure unfortunate creditors bear the loss. Our commercial morality 
must be in a bad way when such iniquity can be committed in our 
midst day after day without leaving a stain upon those who per- 
petrate it. Nor is this the sole manner in which commercial life is 
corrupted. Many a trader without resources converts his business 
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into a limited company, partly to attract a public which believes in 
the shibboleth and partly to obtain credit. There is nothing in our 
present laws to prevent any one from registering his business as a 
limited company with as big a capital as suits his taste, as 
long as he pays the Somerset House authorities 1/. per thousand 
pounds capital. As long as he observes certain formalities any 
cobbler with 100/. can convert himself in the Universal Boot 
Manufacturing Corporation, Ltd., with an ‘ actual fully paid up’ 
capital of 100,000/. He can allot these fully paid shares to 
himself or his nominees. What is worse, he can, after buying 
goods on credit, issue debentures to himself covering such goods, 
and all other assets of the ‘company’ besides, and so cheat those 
foolish enough to give him credit. This is not a mere theoretical 
possibility, but a rather common practice ; and it is a practice which 
the highest tribunal in the land sanctions. In the notorious ‘ One 
Man, Ltd.’ case (Salamon v. Salamon & Co., Ltd.) the House of 
Lords ruled that the plaintiff, gwa debenture holder, had prior claims 
upon all the assets of a company in which he held 19,9941. out of 
20,0001. capital, because he had complied with all the requirements 
of the law. His wife and his children held the remaining six shares,, 
so that the ‘company’ had the minimum number of proprietors 
prescribed by law. Many a one-man company is used in our midst 
for the plain purpose of cheating; and the abuse of credit has been 
so frequent that cautious business men have begun to treat ‘limited’ 
customers with well founded distrust. 

I have now summarised a few of the gravest consequences of 
limited liability upon our commercial efficiency and business morality, 
and I can therefore return to the promoting aspect. This has 
already been briefly touched upon. We have seen how the difference 
between the amount for which business men will sell their concerns, 
and the amount for which investors are ready to buy them, brings the 
promoter upon the scene ; and the reader has, no doubt, perceived that 
the investor commits a mistake if he assumes that he drives a good 
bargain. To begin with, he buys only part of the business he 
acquires, though he does not seem to know it. That business con- 
sists of a certain form of capital—stock in trade, &c.—plusa personal 
element which increases the productiveness of that capital: the 
investor only buys the former; at best he gets only temporary use 
of part of the latter. In consequence the business is almost sure to 
deteriorate, and the chances are, therefore, that the investment will 
not prove profitable. But if that were all one might perhaps console 
oneself with the reflection that there is 4 certain law in conformity 
with which money always gravitates towards the pockets of the 
cleverest, a law which finds popular expression in the adage concern- 
ing fools and their money; and one might remember that the 
principle of caveat emptor is as sound asitis old. But, unfortunately, 
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company promoting is not always merely a matter of driving a profit- 

able bargain on ordinary business principles. Very often there is no 
‘principle’ at all about it. To speak plainly, the whole system of 
company hatching has become a trade as unclean as any trade can 
be. Deception, duplicity, dishonesty, mendacity, and very often 
downright fraud have become so frequently and so intimately 
associated with it that the profession, though still carried on in our 
midst on fairly honourable lines by a few conservative promoters, 
appears at this day more odious in public estimation than even 
money-lending. 

A case like the supposititious promotion which we have taken as 
an example may be bad, but there is nothing dishonest or dishonour- 
able about it. A promoter buys, then sells at a profit, and there is 
an end of it. Though it is sold at too high a price there is at all 
events a bona fide business at the bottom of the transaction. Oc- 
casionally there are still legitimate promotions of this kind, even in 
these days of financial degeneration. There are also straightforward 
cases where a business is converted into a company with the object 
of finding fresh capital for expansion; and if the proposition is 
businesslike, the management honest, and the personal element in 
control these companies often do well. We have here in London 
some highly successful companies of this kind; and if you look 
into their affairs you will always see that they owe their success 
to the care of persons who have a large share in them. But such 
prosperous enterprises are, alas! in a hopeless minority. The majority 
are foredoomed to failure, and invariably collapse, burying in their 
ruins the hopes and the money of their shareholders. 

This is the case because most promotions are either dishonest or 
unbusinesslike, if not both. Whenever a business begins to lose its 
vitality, owing to competition, the death or retirement of its ‘ best 
man,’ or some such cause, it is invariably ‘converted.’ The outside 
public which is invited to take shares is, as a general rule, wholly 
ignorant of the true reasons for this step. It has to rely on the 
statements of the prospectus ; and that document can easily be drawn 
up so as to conceal all weak points. If, for example, profits are on 
the decline the fact is hidden by stating these profits in a lump for 
several years together; or they are ‘not stated for trade reasons.’ 
Then companies often start life burdened with injurious contracts ; 
and though the well known ‘section 38’ prescribes disclosure of 
such contracts, the equally well known ‘ waiver clause,’ which is such 
a common feature of prospectuses, evades it. And thus many esta- 
blished businesses would fail after ‘ limitation’ even if companies did 
not naturally tend towards failure by reason of the disappearance of 
that personal supervision which is absolutely essential to the successful 
conduct of business. Yet, however bad in themselves, flotations of 
the types so far discussed still rank, relatively, amongst the best. It 
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may be bad to buy even a good business at too high a price, and it 
may be foolish to acquire a declining concern ; but by far the greatest 
mischief is done by companies floated with a large capital for the purpose 
of ‘working’ an idea which does not possess a single one of the elements 
essential to commercial success. To see this at a glance one need 
but scan the history of a few companies started to exploit inventions 
or mines. The gigantic ‘ capital’ with which such concerns begin 
their usually brief career, and the large profits made by the promoter, 
though usually concealed in the purchase consideration paid for 
claims or patents, would alone be sufficient to convert the chance of 
profit into the certainty of loss. But they seldom or never have a 
chance of success ; if they have they do not fall into the promoter’s 
hands. Yet the public can, it seems, be tempted into buying shares 
with comparative ease. Since the late Mr. Bessemer made his 
millions people have always ‘believed’ in patents and inventions ; 
and the few successes amongst mines have made folks blind to the 
countless failures. Hence they generally fall into the fresh snares 
set by promoters with the aid of ‘ experts’ and ‘engineers.’ In the 
pages of this review I have on several previous occasions exposed the 
mendacity of certain ‘authorities’ whose reports on mines, patents, 
and the like are inserted in prospectuses, and so it is not necessary 
to go once more into this unsavoury subject ; be it sufficient to say 
that they go on lying, and that the public, strange to say, goes on 
believing them. 

Before leaving this part of my subject I must call attention to a 
novel feature of latter-day promoting. It has lately become the 
fashion to. boom a new article for a brief space, to make a big profit 
somehow, and then to start a company with a gigantic capital on the 
strength of an ephemeral business. In fact, whenever you see an 
article thus boomed you may safely expect a prospectus before long. 
Everybody can recall half a dozen companies recently started to 
work some such advertised article. Some one begins trading in 
something with a queer name; advertises lavishly; makes for a 
brief space big profits out of a public which always takes to some- 
thing new if it is properly pushed ; and then starts a company with 
ever so many hundred thousand pounds of capital. Everybody, 
too, knows the names of several companies with millions of capital 
‘working’ patents which only have value because ruthless and 
expensive litigation kills ‘infringements.’ Why the public takes 
shares in these companies is a mystery; how it takes them will be 
shown further down. 


I have already filled many pages, yet I am no further than the 
starting of companies. As many more might be filled with a discus- 
sion of their management, and with the doings of directors; but as 
I have to deal with a still more important aspect of limited liability 
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I will confine myself for the present to the broad but sweeping 

statement that the management is, in the majority of cases, utterly 
corrupt and dishonest, besides being generally incompetent. Perhaps 
I may elaborate this statement on a future occasion. Let those who 
doubt its accuracy refresh their memories in respect of a recent hotel 
case, which, alas! is not an exception, but a type; let them read the 
Report of the Board of Trade Committee of 1894-5, the recent official 
Report on Companies Winding Up, or Lord Dudley’s Bill introduced 
into the House of Lords on the 10th of February last. They will 
then no longer call upon me for proofs of this statement. Lord 
Dudley’s Bill alone is as damning an indictment of company flotation, 
and especially company management, as can be imagined. The sad 
facts are that the directors can do as they like, be it honest or not, 
as long as the articles of association are cleverly drawn up; and 
that in too many cases a director has not the least scruple to betray 
his trust as far as he can safely do so. 

After reading what precedes nobody will be surprised to learn, if 
he does not know it already, that, broadly speaking, the investor does 
not fare well if he acquires an interest in a limited concern, unless 
he confines himself to preferential capital. Whenever one asserts 
this there are always a number of interested people who contradict 
the statement, and point to the many successes amongst limited 
companies. For, however harmful this company craze may be, there 
are, of course, successes, successes by the hundred, and some of them 
very striking ones. Only they almost disappear amongst the mass 
of failures; and they serve as decoy ducks to lead investors to loss 
and disappointment. For one Gordon Hotels, Ltd., you can 
count a dozen hotel companies which, in spite of glowing forecasts 
in their prospectuses, fail to reach the prosperity of that gigantic 
concern ; for one Guinness Brewery you have a score of unsuccessful 
beer manufacturing companies; for every Rand Mines you have a 
hundred mines that fail. And whilst the successes are cunningly 
thrust upon your attention in the Official List and the financial 
papers the failures are only too glad of obscurity. Unluckily there 
are no statistics showing the proportion between successes and 
failures. Parliament insists upon a return showing exactly what 
each railway earns and pays to its shareholders, and what all 
railways earn and pay in the aggregate and on the average; but 
though the knowledge might be both interesting and useful to the 
200 directors who sit at Westminster, and highly instructive for the 
450,000 skareholders in the country, there are no official statistics of 
company profits and dividends; and private effort would be unequal 
to the task of collecting thesa figures. Yet I may mention that in 
1896, according to the sixth annual Board of Trade report, not less 
than 1,262 companies with an aggregate issued capital of over 
46,000,000/. went into liquidation, this capital being more than half 
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of the average annual amount ‘ promoted’ during the last decade. I 
may also mention that of all limited company shares the value of 
which is ascertainable over 70 per cent. quote below par. But it 
is hardly necessary to marshal statistics in order to show that our 
saving classes have lost very many millions of pounds in limited com- 
panies. We have had a boom in South African mining shares, with 
results which will be remembered for many a day to come; we have 
had the smaller but not less ambitious, nor, proportionately speak- 
ing, less disastrous, mania for West Australian mining companies. We 
have had the short-lived cycle boom, and the boom in motor car shares. 
The practical result of these booms and of their collapse is that, as 
every business man knows, our saving classes are at this moment, and 
have been for several years past, divested of surplus funds. The money 
which industrious hands made in trade, the money which frugal 
people often saved by self-denial practised in almost every little act 
of their daily lives, has gone into the pockets of parvenus and upstarts 
who have never done any serious work, who have never added even 
4 modest quota to the wealth of the world, and whose millions, how- 
ever much envied, are of no use whatsoever in comparison with the 
use they would have had in the hands of the masses who acquired 
their units by honest toil. Nor is this all. It would be bad enough 
if our real money-makers, our hard-working traders, our industrious 
little manufacturers, our professional men, had lost that which they 
saved in the days when their earning power was at its highest in 
order that they might not want in the days when it will no longer 
be at its noon. But, what is worse, an extraordinary mania for 
speculation, for dabbling in shares, has seized hold of the nation. 
The British people, like most other peoples, has always been fond of 
games of chance; but the recently acquired fondness for the game 
which is played on our Stock Exchanges has assumed dimensions 
which cannot fail to rouse sad misgivings in the mind of every 
independent observer. It is often said on the Stock Exchange 
nowadays that speculation is dead. But that isnotso. It is merely 
Aormant for the time being, because people have not the means; and 
even as our workers are straining every nerve to regain by industry 
what they lost by their folly, the tribe that feeds upon them and 
grows fat is laying its snares for the future. Are there not to-day 
sure signs that as soon as people will have made a little money 
again they will be tempted to invest it in the Klondike ? 

The most distressing aspect of the company craze is that the 
mechanism for spreading its infection is so perfect. In the long run 
the handiwork of the promoters of bad companies might become 
impossible, since the public will ultimately learn to be very cautious 
in the matter of new promotions. In fact it has already learnt much, 
and for the time being the hatching of new companies is no longer a 
paying trade. But your coming promoter is not easily baffled by a 
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change in public taste or sentiment. It is his business to study 
the changes in taste, and to meet them beforehand. If he can no 
longer sell his bad shares with ease by issuing a prospectus he devises 
other ways. Some of the shrewdest members of the fraternity have 
for some time past ceased to rely any longer upon public issue, 
They no longer place their fresh flotations upon the market with the 
old blowing of trumpets ; and instead of spending thousands of pounds 
upon big advertisements and lavish circularising they spend it upon 
‘making a market,’ and upon ‘working the shares off’ privately. 
And it is not at all to the credit of our Stock Exchange that its 
members lend and adapt themselves so well to this kind of traffic. 
For though the public believes the Stock Exchange to be a ‘ free 
market,’ where prices are regulated by the unrestricted operation of 
the laws of supply and demand, it is in reality a huge institution 
whose members do very much with prices as they like. Of course 
there are a few popular stocks, nearly without exception speculative, 
for which the market is really free, and in the case of which supply 
and demand really regulate prices. But where less active stocks are 
concerned the market is mostly in the hands of one man. It is often 
laughingly said on the London Stock Exchange that the ‘ market’ in 
this share or that has ‘gone to have a shave,’ or lunch. Now this 
‘market,’ having control of a certain share and its price, very often 
succeeds in regulating the latter to his will, even in the Official List, 
though that list imposes certain responsibilities, whilst the Stock 
Exchange Committee exercises some discretion in the admission of 
stocks to official quotation. But official quotation is rather a disad 

vantage than a help to your modern sharemonger. He works chiefly 
through the ‘tape,’ through circulars, and above all things through 
the press. As far as the ‘tape’ is concerned, far be it from me to 
cast any blame upon the Exchange Telegraph Company, which fur- 
nishes it. That company has to rely upon servants who cannot 
exercise discretion, and upon information which it cannot test ; hence 
many a quotation gets upon the ‘tape’ which its providers would 
probably not admit had they the time, opportunity, and knowledge to 
eheckthem. The way in which newly issued shares are boomed on 
the tape, often before they are offered to the public, is little short of 
scandalous. These quotations on the ‘ tape’ can be altered at will, 
particularly if there are few dealings; and they are freely supple- 
mented by puffs in circulars, and particularly in newspapers. That 
the City has a large number of ‘ reptile’ journals, which will praise— 
and for that matter also condemn—anything as long as they are 
paid for it, is by this time well known to any one who is not a tyro in 
finance. But unfortunately investors are mostly tyros in finance, so 
much so that often they cannot even distinguish between speculation, 
i.e. gambling, and investment. Those who have shares to unload can 
well afford to give needy or unscrupulous journalists.an inducement ; 
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and after seeing a number of paragraphs in newspapers praising upa 
certain share of which he knows nothing, many an investor decides 
to put his money into what afterwards proves to be a foredoomed 
concern. Investors have such a childlike faith in anything that is 
printed ! 

The system of making a market, to which I have just briefly 
alluded, is fast acquiring a very important place in company 
hatching. In fact, in many cases we see that promoters do not 
even attempt to place a new issue at once, but that they confine 
their energies to driving their issues to a premium by various means 
before they ‘let the public in’—in a twofold sense. This practice 
was at one time particularly popular amongst the promoters of cycle 
companies, who in many cases succeeded in selling shares which are 
now recognised to be worthless scrip at a considerable premium. I 
believe that the trick was invented by the South African mining 
magnates, who in the days of the boom were not foolish enough to 
let their shares go at par, but, after creating their company in 
obscurity, boomed their shares and sold them at a heavy premium. 
And in the making and managing of companies this practice'nowa- 
days plays a far greater share than the unsophisticated would think. 
In fact there are not many directors, even amongst respectable and 
prosperous companies, who are not constantly having an eye on the 
market, and who do not frequently use early information concerning 
the company’s affairs for the purpose of private speculation. And, I 
am sorry to say, modern business morality is such that few see any 
harm in the practice; if ever one hears remonstrances on the score 
of such proceedings, they arise from envy rather than from outraged 
morality. But you have only to follow the matter one step further 
to see it in a shape which removes it altogether from the sphere 
of commercial honesty, even as it is interpreted to-day. The 
director who has been accustomed to base speculation upon the 
course of his business frequently yields to the temptation of basing 
the course of his business upon his speculation. And here we have 
an additional reason why so many companies come to grief. It is 
no exaggeration to say that hundreds of companies go to Carey 
Street because they are manipulated by their directors for stock- 
jobbing purposes. 

The preceding notes on some of the economic effects of limited 
liability show plainly that its substitution for the old unrestricted 
responsibility of business men has had most deplorable results. In 
fact the unbiassed observer can discern very little in its favour, and 
truthful tongues will, when discussing its influences, find it impossi- 
ble to avoid drawing up a damning indictment. The only arguments 
ever advanced in favour of limited liability are that it is one of the 
primary causes of our financial ascendency—that it brings business 
to the City—and that it has encouraged trade and industry. There 
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is some truth in this, but not much; industrial and commercial 
development is primarily due to causes far more potent than limited 
liability ; indeed, it is highly questionable whether the latter has 
done any good on balance; no doubt it has stimulated, but it has 
also caused inflation with all its unwholesome consequences. And 
as for the development of finance, those who wish to regard modern 
share mongering and promoting as superior to the honest financing 
of bygone days, and widespread gambling as preferable to old- 
fashioned investment, are, as far as I am concerned, welcome to their 
opinions. And even if the interested praises of limited liability were 
justified—which I emphatically deny—there would still be so many 
evils in the other scale that, on balance, the company craze could not 
be regarded by any reasonable person as anything else than a most 
deplorable economic development. I have only been able to discuss 
eursorily that which would require a volume for its adequate treat- 
ment. Yet I have shown that limited liability has removed some 
of its best elements from British business—some elements which can- 
not be dispensed with if that business is to hold its own. I have 
shown that the sway of companies has on all sides taken the place 
of healthy development under the direction of personally responsible 
and capable men of business. I have shown how under that sway 
old businesses decay, and new ventures fail ; how there is inflation 
and propping up on all sides in business ; how the latter has almost 
ceased to be done on its merits; how the standard of commercial 
morality has been lowered ; and how swindling and dishonesty are 
actually protected by law. I have shown how the lavish application 
of the principle of limited liability has caused the rise of parvenus 
and chevaliers d’industrie, who prey upon our toiling, saving, and 
moneyed classes ; how it has ‘robbed the people of their substance ;’ 
how it has encouraged speculation at the expense of prudence and 
thrift. And I believe that no one who impartially considers the case 
as I have put it here can differ from me in my opinion, that limited 
liability is a curse of this country, and that it threatens our 
economic situation with a danger so grave, and I believe so close 
at hand, that no time should be lost in forcing the public to 
realise it. 
S. F. Van Oss. 





FOX-HUNTING AND AGRICULTURE 


Fox-HUNTING has long been regarded as one of the principal factors 
in our agricultural economy. If it were, what some of its enemies 
declare it to be, merely the amusement of the wealthy few, it would long 
since have been relegated to ancient history together with the port- 
wine drinking squires of the last century; but every schoolboy who 
has studied the rudiments of political economy knows the the sport 
produces national wealth, directly through the encouragement of the 
horse-breeding industry and the consequent demand for fodder, and 
indirectly through the circulation of money throughout the country, 
which would otherwise be diverted into foreign channels. It may be 
said without exaggeration that fox-hunting is the foundation of our 
national country life, for if it were not for hunting the large country 
seats would either be closed or let to tenants, between whom and the 
farmers there could; be no sympathy; farms would fall into decay, 
and the capital without which the poor farmer is helpless would be 
taken abroad ; agricultural towns, like Melton Mowbray and Market 
Harborough, would become pauper villages, and the tradespeople, 
who largely depend for their living upon the owners of hunting boxes, 
would throng to the town or the county workhouse ; finally, the small 
farmer would find himself without a market. This is a dismal picture 
to draw, suggesting probabilities of agricultural ruin ; but for this 
reason it behoves us to examine carefully whether fox-hunting 
maintains its influence on agriculture and its popularity amongst the 
farming community. The end of every hunting season brings its 
lessons, which, with the exception of masters of hounds and hunt- 
secretaries, few of us are willing to learn, and even when we do learn 
them are unwilling to profit by them. In our advocacy of the 
national sport we confess that we are inclined to be optimistic, but 
the most extreme optimists are obliged to admit that there are many 
signs in country life which portend against the welfare of hunting. 
New customs have arisen which are inimical to the sport. More men 
hunt, and owing to the suburban builder and the increased area of 
our manufacturing districts, there is less land for them to hunt over, 
with the result that we find more complaints from the farmers. The 
finances of hunting, as represented by the subscription lists, are not 
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in such a flourishing condition as they ought to be considering the 
number of men who hunt. The increased railway facilities, which enable 
a man to breakfast in London and to be present at covert side in 
Leicestershire, have added largely to the list of men who never sub- 
scribe a halfpenny towards the expenses of the sport which they 
enjoy, and towards the damage which they cause through their 
ignorance of agriculture. Agricultural depression has obliged many 
landlords to let their shootings to non-resident tenants, and, what is 
worse, to syndicates of non-resident tenants. There has been a 
decrease in large graziers who can afford to hunt, and an increase in 
small farmers who cannot afford to hunt ; or, to put it in other words, 
large holdings have decreased and small holdings have increased. 
The character of the hunting field, which was originally the club of 
the neighbourhood, to which the tenant farmer was as welcome as 
the lord lieutenant, has lost the social significance of local sur- 
roundings. The hereditary autocracy, as possessed by the Beaufort, 
Yarborough, and Fitzwilliam families, has given way to the limited 
government of the master of a subscription pack. Many of these 
changes are the inevitable result of that rule of modern life which 
tells us that the old order changeth, but we fail to see why the new 
order should not maintain the agricultural influence of fox-hunting. 
It is an axiom that hunting depends upon the sufferance of the 
farmers, since it is within the power of the farmers to enforce the 
law of trespass. But until recent years no man would have dreamt 
of calling in the law to his aid ; for, firstly, the yeoman farmer and 
the tenant farmer were good sportsmen and rode to hounds; and, 
secondly, they were ruled to a great extent by the public opinion of 
the landowners. These are merely sentimental reasons. There was 
a further economical reason, namely, that the farmer reaped directly 
the profits derivable from the sport. He sold his young horses to 
the hunting man in his own country, whom he supplied with fodder. 
He might not make such a large profit out of the transaction as if 
he had sold through the dealers, but he knew that the small profit 
was due to the local hunting. He might sell a dozen horses in the 
open market, without knowing or even caring to inquire whether 
they were to be used as hunters. He did not care how many horses 
were sold annually for hunting purposes; he only cared how many 
he could sell in his own local hunt. He saw that hunting benefited 
him individually, and therefore he supported it without giving a 
thought to the good which it might do to the farming community. 
It was a selfish procedure, but it was essentially human. Again, it 
must be remembered that the greater part of the money accruing 
from the direct advantages of hunting goes into the pockets of men 
who possess, either by ownership or tenancy, large holdings. Asa 
rule their land is pasture, with enclosures: varying from fifty to a 
hundred acres, in which barbed wire, the bugbear of hunting, would 
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be worse than useless. They are breeders of horses and live-stock 
rather than farmers in the strict sense of the word. In order to 
keep their live-stock within bounds they must have strong fences 
such as would stop 75 per cent. of men who ride to hounds. To 
them barbed wire means risk to their young horses and damage to 
the hides of their cattle, since it is the instinct of cattle to press 
against the barbs, with the result that the hide, when sent to 
the tanner’s yard, is found to be blemished. Their fences are too 
strong to be trampled down, and the damage done to their pasture 
by a large field of horsemen and horsewomen galloping over it is 
infinitesimal. Moreover, as a rule their circumstances are such that 
they can afford toenjoy the sport. Herein lies the crus of the case: 
the man who can afford to enjoy a sport will support that sport, 
whatever it may be, under any circumstances. How much more 
will he do so when it brings him financial profit ? 

The details of this financial profit will be first stated in the form 
of statistics. There are 150 recognised packs of foxhounds in England 
alone. For each pack we may assume that on the average there are 
100 horses used exclusively for hunting purposes, 7.e. 15,000 horses 
are kept in England for fox-hunting. Take the average life of a 
horse in the hunting field at five years, and the average price paid 
for him at 100/., and we find that 300,000/. is spent annually on 
hunters, a large proportion of which must go into the pockets of the 
breeder, 7.¢e. the farmer. Again, every one of these 15,000 horses 
costs in fodder at the lowest estimate ten shillings a week ; 7.e. 7,500. 
is spent weekly, or 390,000/. per annum, on fodder for hunters, out 
of which sum at least 350,000/. goes into the pockets of the farmer, 
leaving the handsome sum of 40,000/. as commission for corn factors, 
corn dealers, et hoc genus omne. It will be seen that in the above 
statistics we have taken no notice of the enormous number of horses, 
such as covert hacks, trappers, and general utility horses, which 
would never be bred, purchased, and kept if it were not for hunting. 
We have made no mention of the keep of hounds, nor have we 
alluded to the numerous horse shows promoted by hunting men. 
Yet nobody will deny that these form details of financial profit which 
goes into the pockets of large farmers. Unfortunately the number of 
these farmers is annually decreasing, though it is agreed on all sides 
that extended stock farming is the chief remedy for depression. Sir 
Matthew Ridley last autumn at Blackpool described it as ‘the best 
remedy.’ The Chancellor of the Exchequer at Seaham stated that 
‘the future of agriculture in this country depended really on the 
breeds of stock.’ The Duke of Devonshire in another speech spoke 
of stock breeding as ‘the very sheet-anchor of British agriculture.’ 
Here we have the utterances of three Cabinet Ministers delivered 
before and received with enthusiasm by agricultural audiences. Yet 
the annual statistics prove that stock breeding is on the decrease. 
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In 1897 the diminution of farm live-stock in comparison with 1896 
was, horses, 21,275; cattle, 5,769; sheep, 309,882; pigs, 484,954; 
grand total, 821,880. In 1897 there were 75,000 acres more than 
in 1896 under tillage for corn crops and a diminution of 163,000 
acres in pasture. We trust that we have not been tedious in quoting 
these figures, which apply to England alone ; but they are of import- 
ance to our argument. They prove that there has been an increase 
in the class of small farmers who farm from two to five hundred acres 
of arable land. These men can seldom afford to hunt, and derive 
very few of the direct advantages to which we have alluded. In 
regard to the indirect advantages, they would smile at us if we were 
to point out to them that the welfare of agriculture means the 
prosperity of the individual farmer, and they have told us that all 
that hunting men do for them is to trample down their fences and 
to ride over their growing crops. We may deplore the fact, but it is 
impossible to blame these men, who have more than they can do to 
make both ends meet, if they are silently hostile to a sport from 
which they derive no immediate advantage. We are no advocates 
for perpetually patting the small farmer on the back, any more than 
we believe in the abuse to which he is subjected by a certain clique 
of hunting men. He is the necessary product of the agricultural 
depression which has prevailed since the seventies, and it is only by 
tact and judicious expenditure that he can be made a friend to 
hunting. 

This brings us to that part of our subject which deals with the 
direct personal influence of hunting men on agriculture. It is often 
said that it is the first duty of an M.F.H. to make himself popular 
with the farmers, and this duty the history of the season tells us 
that, without exception, M.F.H.’s have diligently performed. But 
great as may be the influence of the M.F.H. both through personal 
popularity and through private generosity, its effect becomes 
nugatory unless he meets with the support of his followers. Till 
within the last few years the majority of his followers had an interest 
in the land over which they hunted, or at least were residents in the 
country, and commanded respect even where their influence was 
small. They spent their money in the country, and though the 
amount might not be large, the local farmers knew that they got 
a share of it. Moreover, they understood the rudiments of agricul- 
ture. They did not ride helter-skelter over the land, without any 
regard to the damage which they might cause to the occupier; 
growing crops were respected by them; they did not break down 
fences by needlessly attempting to jump them ; they did not leave 
gates open so that cattle might stray over the country; finally, they 
were the farmers’ neighbours. Many of the class still exist, but 
their number is dwarfed by the crowd of strangers who throng to the 
meets of any fashionable pack. Now the stranger can” only expect 
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to be made welcome in the hunting field when he maintains his 
influence by his subscription. It is his subscription which gives him 
the moral right to ride over the land. To a limited extent the 
M.F.H. or the hunt secretary is the medium through which his 
money finds its way into the farmer’s pocket. The farmer is per- 
fectly aware of this, and recognises the visitor as a member of the 
hunt, though a stranger to the country. Of such members there 
are plenty, especially in the countries which are adjacent to the 
manufacturing districts. Of them we have nothing to say but 
praise. They enjoy their sport, they pay for their enjoyment, and 
by their payment maintain the influence of their hunt on local 
agriculture. Moreover, as a rule they are personally known to the 
M.F.H., if not to the small farmers, and he knows that he can rely 
upon them to help him in maintaining cordial relations between the 
hunting and agricultural interests, and to do all which lies within 
their power to neutralise the adverse influence exercised by the flying 
visitors who never subscribe to any hunt. These men may be 
described as peripatetic fox-poachers, who are morally as guilty of 
poaching as the rustic who snares a hare on a moonlight night. 
Legally they are guilty of trespassing, inasmuch as they ride over 
and damage the land of other people without offering the slightest 
compensation. But the fact of their hunting for nothing, mean 
though it is in the extremest degree, is far from being their worst 
sin, which consists in rendering hunting unpopular, and thereby 
destroying the material advantages which the sport confers upon 
agriculture. When we remember that fox-hunting exists on the 
sufferance of the landowners and tenant farmers, for the benefit of 
agriculture, we have no hesitation in stating that the abolition of 
this class of non-subscribers is not only desirable but necessary, and 
that the need of such abolition is the principal lesson which has been 
taught to us during the past hunting season. 

If we could discover a single argument in favour of the presence 
of these non-subscribers in the hunting field, we would have delivered 
our opinion with less emphasis; but, after the most diligent 
inquiries, conducted in a spirit of impartiality, we have failed to find 
that they contribute even in the remotest degree to the welfare of 
agriculture. To an infinitesimal degree they have contributed to 
the wealth of the railway companies, as more special hunting tickets 
have been issued by the companies whose lines run through hunting 
countries than in former seasons ; but the profit on these tickets has 
not been sufficiently large for the directors even to consider whether 
they should make a reduction in the charges for the freight of 
agricultural produce. Toa larger degree they have contributed to 
the wealth of the sporting tailors and bootmakers, but we have no 
reason for believing that these tradesmen spend their extra profits 
upon agriculture. An ingenious defence was put forward on behalf 
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of these peripatetics—that many of them did not subscribe through 
ignorance of the amount which they ought to subscribe; but the 
ingenuity of the defence was ruined by the publication of a Fox 
Hunting Directory, in which the minimum subscription to the 
various packs of hounds was stated. Another defence, so weak as to 
amount to a plea of guilty without extenuating circumstances, is 
that they have never been asked to subscribe. We have always 
understood that the hunt subscription was a debt of honour, and until 
hunting subscriptions are placed upon the same legal basis as, for 
example, game licenses and fishing rights, they must be regarded as 
coming within the category of debts of honour, and defaulters must 
pay the penalty of that social ostracism which is usually meted out 
to dishonourable men. The primary object of racing is the pro- 
motion of horse-breeding, and, if a man does not pay his racing 
debts, he is prohibited from taking any active part in racing until 
his debts are paid. We do not allude to gambling debts, but to the 
debts, such as forfeits, over which the Jockey Club holds control. It 
would incur difficulties almost insurmountable to apply the same 
rules to hunting, though we are convinced that if these rules had 
been applied when hunting by rail first became fashionable we should 
have heard little of the present grievance. But till within the last 
five years the number of these non-subscribing visitors was so small 
that it was possible for the M.F.H. to know them by sight, and by a 
judicious exercise of his authority to prevent them from causing 
mischief in the hunting field. Now increased railway facilities have 
added to their ranks to such an extent, that we doubt whether in the 
home countries and the fashionable, shires the M.F.H. knows even 
the names of a quarter of his field, while it is certain that the names 
of half the field do not appear on the subscription list. The tenant 
farmers are perfectly aware of this, and are consequently indignant 
that they should be expected to promote sport for the sake of men 
who do not expend a penny in the country, and whom they regard 
with that contempt which the English yeoman has always felt for 
the shopkeeper. In those countries which are beyond the reach of 
the non-subscribing visitor the farmers are, almost without excep- 
tion, friendly to hunting ; but when the country is invaded by fox- 
poachers, who wear the outward garb of gentility in the shape of a 
pink coat, and by their conduct betray the breeding of the profanum 
vulgus, the farmer resents their delinquencies and becomes either 
an open or a secret enemy to hunting. Yet, in spite of vigorous 
appeals in the press, accompanied by vigorous denunciations, in spite 
of stern measures, almost amounting to arbitrary conduct, adopted 
towards them by masters, such as Lord Lonsdale, in spite of the 
attitude of social ostracism assumed towards them by the local 


supporters of hunting, these enemies to sport and agriculture thrive 
and increase. 
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Our contention is that any custom which causes fox-hunting to 
have an adverse influence on agriculture should be destroyed before 
the commencement of the next hunting season. The method of 
destruction must be decided by the masters of hounds, who may be 
regarded as forming the legislative body in all matters appertaining to 
the hunting field, and as the authorised representatives of their sport- 
loving constituents. We, as constituents, can only suggest a method. 
Our suggestion is that every M.F.H. should make it publicly known 
that any person following his hounds without subscribing to his or some 
other pack will be prosecuted for trespass ; for we are convinced that 
if only one or two of these non-subscribers were expelled from the 
hunting field by means of such a prosecution, the remainder would 
either subscribe or betake themselves to the pursuit of some cheaper 
sport, since the odium attaching to such a prosecution would be 
greater than any self-respecting man would care to encounter. 

We have suggested this method because to our mind it appears 
to be easier of accomplishment than any other scheme which we 
have heard advocated. The suggestion that licenses should be 
issued by the hunt secretary upon an agreed scale of prices, so that 
a stranger hunting with a pack to which he did not subscribe might 
be required to show that he was a member of some other hunt, would 
be admirable, if it could only be placed on a workmanlike basis. 
But at present there are two insurpassable objections to it. The one 
is, that it would be impossible to ask hunt servants to fulfil the duties 
of excise officers, so that there would be difficulty in finding people 
to undertake the inevitable task of scrutinising the licenses; the 
other consists in the just division of the money obtained from the 
issue of the licenses. Besides, we believe that it would be contrary 
to the best interests of agriculture for the supporters of fox-hunting 
to seek the assistance of Parliament, and we do not understand how 
hunting licenses could be issued without the sanction of the Legisla- 
ture, inasmuch as there must be a penalty, capable of being enforced 
by law, for hunting without holding a license. Therefore we adhere 
to our original suggestion, with this proviso, that in the event of 
legal proceedings being taken, the costs should be defrayed by the 
hunt funds. It would be unreasonable to expect a small farmer in 
the Midlands to incur the expense of prosecuting for trespass a stock- 
broker in Threadneedle Street. The law may be no respecter of 
persons, but there are certain persons to whom the penalties of the 
law are a matter of little consequence; therefore to these prosecu- 
tions every publicity should be attached. During the past season 
the daily press has found it to be their interest to publish fox-hunting 
reports: therefore it must also be their interest to defend fox- 
hunting from its enemies, and to brand with infamy the names of 
peripatetic fox-poachers who are found guilty in those actions for 
trespass which we have advocated. To those who disagree with us 
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our opinions may appear to savour of blackmailing, since we insist 
that a hunting man who does not subscribe to hounds should not only 
be forced by a court of law to pay a subscription, but should also be 
paraded in the pillory of the press as an example of unsports- 
manlike meanness. But our opinions are expressed upon the convic- 
tion that strong diseases require strong remedies, and, when we find 
a discordant element in fox-hunting influence, we feel it to be our 
duty to do our utmost to eradicate it. 

We must now allude to another matter which may occasion a 
decline in the influence of fox-hunting upon agriculture. Let it be 
clearly understood, however, that we do not admit that there has been 
any decline during the past season, and that we are urging pessimistic 
arguments with the sole motive of averting any decline in the future. 
This explanation is necessary, as it is our present purpose to draw 
attention to the customs of shooting tenants and syndicates of shooting 
tenants. Agricultural depression has affected the large landowners 
in the same degree as it has affected the tenant farmers, with the 
result that many of them have been tempted to accept the big rents 
offered to them for their shootings by the prosperous money-mongers 
of London and the large towns. Thus in many hunting countries 
there has been an influx of non-resident shooting tenants, whose only 
object is to obtain a big head of game without regard to the hunting 
proclivities of their neighbours. These tenants will profess to do all 
in their power to promote the welfare of local hunting ; but, even if 
the professions were made in good faith, the power to carry them into 
effect is infinitesimal, since they are not on the spot to control the 
practices of their keepers. Vulpicide is still considered a crime m 
most hunting countries, and the man who shoots a fox, whether he 
be master or keeper, has to suffer the pains and penalties of social 
ostracism, which can be enforced in the village alehouse as well as in 
the country-house smoking-room. The keeper is aware of this, so he 
invented a more deadly and a more cruel form of destruction than 
shooting, by ‘stopping in’ the earths during the day-time in such a 
manner that the strongest dog-fox could not possibly dig himself out, 
and so ex necessitate ret must rot to death with all the horrors of slow 
starvation. Comment upon such inhumanity is unnecessary ; nor do 

_we believe that any non-resident shooting tenant would sanction the 

practice of ‘stopping-in.’ Unfortunately, non-resident tenants are 
ignorant of the doings of their keepers, who regard the fox as their 
natural enemy. There is an old distich which says: 


One fox on foot more diversion will bring 
Than twice twenty thousand cock pheasants on wing ; 


and, though it is not our intention te argue that shooting should be 
arbitrarily sacrificed in the interests of fox-hunting, yet, as the fox- 
preserving covert owner confers more benefits upon agriculture, and 
gives greater pleasure to his neighbouring farmers than the non- 
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resident shooting tenant, it is right that he should be protected 
against the malpractices of the latter and his servants, malpractices 
which constitute a heinous crime against the orthodoxy of sport. It 
is not within the scope of our text to discuss the details of the feud 
between hunting men and non-resident shooting tenants. The ques- 
tion before us is whether these tenants have such a beneficial influence 
upon agriculture as to authorise them in undermining the fox-hunting 
influence. It is argued that they put money into the pocket of the 
landowner, which money he spends upon the improvement of the land. 
If the landowner did spend his shooting rents upon the improvement 
of the land the argument would be unanswerable; but in the cases 
which have come within our knowledge such is not the case. On the 
contrary, the landowners, unable to get their sporting pleasure at 
home, seek it abroad, and consequently spend less money in their 
native country than they spent before they let their shooting. 
Lincolnshire, especially the Blankney division of the county, during 
the past season has suffered severely from the custom. The farmers 
complain that they reap no benefit from the shooting tenants, and 
not even the courtesy which, in the case of landowners, assumes the 
practical shape of a present of game.. Briefly, the experience of the 
season has taught us that shooting tenancies confer no benefit upon 
agriculture, and are detrimental to fox-hunting. It would be futile 
to suggest any arbitrary remedy, as the shooting tenant would reply 
that he pays his money for the right to shoot, and is not concerned 
with either agriculture or fox-hunting. The remedy must be a legal 
one, operating so mildly as not to cause any friction between shooting 
and hunting. We suggest that there should be acombination of the 
landowners in any particular county in which shooting tenancies are 
prevalent—which combination could easily be effected at Quarter 
Sessions—in order that they may agree amongst themselves to insert 
a clause in the leases of all shooting tenancies, under which the tenant 
should be liable to a fine whenever his coverts failed to hold a fox, 
providing that hounds did not visit them more than a specified number 
of times, with specified intervals, during the season. This portion of 
our subject immediately concerns only landowners and shooting 
tenants, between whom the controversy must be fought, though the 
issue of the controversy will be awaited with anxiety by every member 
of the farming and hunting classes. 

History teaches us that any institution can be destroyed by an 
excess of popularity, and the same lesson is applicable to sport. We 
have alluded to the popular sport of shooting, though it was beyond 
our province to intimate that the popularity of shooting has increased 
the number of poachers ; but it is within our province to prove how 
the popularity of fox-hunting, fostered by enterprising journalists 
and editors, has been detrimental to agriculture. We confess that 
we approach this portion of our subject with much diffidence, for we 
believe that the public interest in fox-hunting, if directed into proper 
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channels, would contribute towards agricultural prosperity. Unfor- 
tunately, this interest has been directed into improper channels. It 
has been a constant complaint that the fashionable meets of hounds 
are attended by crowds of foot-people and cyclists, whose only motives 
are idle curiosity and the éclat of saying afterwards that they have 
been out with hounds. We commend their ambition to see hounds, 
though we wish that they would learn the rudiments of ‘the noble 
science,’ There was a time, not more than five years ago, when the 
foot-pepple were the sons and daughters of the soil: now they are 
the outpourings of excursion trains. It is hardly necessary for us to 
state that these outpourings spoil sport, but it is necessary to state 
that they spoil land, and that their spoliations are considered as the 
result of hunting. It is futile to argue that the consideration is 
illogical. The stern fact remains that these people attend the meets 
and cause damage to the land through ignorance. We do not suggest 
that their actions, which arouse the animosity of the farmer, are done 
with any sinister intention, and we believe that if any method could 
be devised by which their ardour could be kept; under control, 
the farmer would encourage their presence. To follow hounds on 
foot in the early spring is the first practical lesson in agriculture 
that the agricultural student can be taught; but he should try to 
learn his lesson before he comes up for the practical examination of 
the hunting field. If it had not been for articles which were pub- 
lished during February in the leading organs of the daily press, we 
should not have drawn the attention of our readers to foot-people ; 
but these articles and the complaints of farmers make it imperative 
that we should call attention to their delinquencies and their enthu- 
siasm. We feel sure that their delinquencies will be abolished and 
their enthusiasm will become a source of agricultural welfare, if we 
as agricultural and hunting enthusiasts take as our motto, suaviter in 
modo. As cyclists are admitted to be enemies to horse-breeding, 
fortiter in re can be the only modus operandi by which their 
absence from the hunting field can be assured. 

There are certain occasions upon which it is a wise policy for an 
optimist to issue pessimistic statements to his constituents. The end 
of the hunting season is such an occasion. Pessimistic statements 
are only words of warning, but they form the text of a sermon which 
many hunting agriculturists will preach. During the summer months 
we are hunting optimists. We believe that fox-hunting will exist so 
long as there is a grass field between London and York. We do not 
belong to that class of preachers of whom Juvenal wrote— 


Obiter aut leget, aut scribet, vel dormiet intus; 
for our preaching has for its text practical experience. We have stated 
our arguments, and hope that the verdict may be delivered before the 


commencement of the next hunting season. 
GEORGE F, UNDERBILL. 





NICHOLAS CULPEPER, 


SOLDIER, PHYSICIAN, ASTROLOGER, AND POLITICIAN 


I wish that some one would make a study of the effect of increase of 
population upon the customs and character of men. Few people are 
the same in town as they are in the country, or the same in England 
as they are in Africa. These are commonplaces of observation. Men 
are so susceptible to the influence and opinions of others, that often, 
as the points of contact with other persons multiply, so their whole 
character modifies in the direction of a dull uniformity with their 
neighbours, and they become, if not less themselves, for the change 
is real if sometimes temporary, at least less individually distinct. 

No doubt these changes are temporary and vary as the number 
of those with whom we are in contact varies, but if we enormously 
increase the cause of these changes, it is plain that some great effect 
must be produced. 

In England to-day there are roughly about eight times as many 
people as there were at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
The results of this increase are difficult to over-estimate, but one of 
the most important is the decrease of personal influence in history. 
Court intrigues are but little now, but they were everything in Queen 
Elizabeth’s day, when it was possible for the sovereign to have personal 
knowledge of and personal influence upon all her most distinguished 
subjects. 

Another effect which I wish particularly to emphasise is the 
greater dulness and lack of individuality in ordinary lives. Amid 
this great mass of people men’s lives and characters are dissipated 
vaguely ; it is difficult{to grasp any salient features. And change, 
which is essential to the picturesque, is so much more difficult. We 
get it, of course, in new colonies and waste places of the earth, but 
not in England. 

That is why biography is becoming a lost art. Every one must 
have his two volumes, full of minute details, which must all be put 
in, because all are equally important or unimportant. But all these 
pages present no definite picture of the man, except to those who knew 
him, and after a year-no one reads them. 

- Contrast the usual type of seventeenth-century biography: a few 
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pages, a preface possibly to some treatise on philosophy, politics, 
or medicine, written in frank, trenchant English, and there is the 
man drawn in bold outlines, a living picture of him and his life, 
The modern biographer is not to blame, his task is so much more 
difficult ; in those days even ordinary men were so much more dis- 
tinct from each other, and that was because they were so much fewer 
in number. 

If Nicholas Culpeper had lived in England in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he would probably have been a fashionable physician, with a 
tendency to dabble in hypnotism and other mysterious byways of 
physical science, looked upon askance by the majority of his pro- 
fession, and treated contemptuously by the medical papers. He 
would have given largely to charities, and done a great deal of good 
besides in unostentatious ways. He would have had a large and 
varied acquaintance, to whom his wit and experience of life would 
always have made him acceptable ; he would have become more and 
more conventional in his practice as years went by, and would at 
last have died comfortably at a good old age, amid the lamentations 
of his patients. His biography would have been published along with 
a selection from his letters, and he would never have been heard of 
again. 

But living in the seventeenth century, with greater freedom and 
opportunity of change, he stands out a distinct figure, characteristic 
in some respects of his age, yet peculiarly himself. 

The chief authorities for his life besides his own writings are a 
narrative of his life, prefixed to his School of Physic, published in 
1659, and a nativity calculated by a brother astrologer, John Gadbury. 
This nativity had the advantage of being calculated in the light of 
experience after his death by one who knew him well, and therefore 
has more claim to confidence than the ordinary prophetic type. 

Into the short space of thirty-eight years he managed to pack an 
astonishing amount of labour and incident. 

He was born in 1616, the son of a Sussex clergyman, and a scion 
of the famous house of Culpeper. His father died when he was yet 
young, and at the age of eighteen he went up to Cambridge. Here 
his generous temper began to display itself, for he contrived to 
squander great part of his patrimony. At the same time he is stated 
to have acquired a good knowledge of Greek and Latin, and it is more 
charitable to assume that the money was squandered on books and 
tutors than on riotous living. 

In one of his vacations it chanced that he made the acquaintance 
of a beautiful girl of good family in the county of Sussex. Acquaint- 
ance soon mutually ripened to something warmer, but the parents of 
the lady were obdurate in their objections to the penniless under- 
graduate. Love, however, was not to be so easily thwarted, and a 
runaway match was arranged. 
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Nicholas was to start from Cambridge and the lady from Sussex ; 
they were to meet and be married. But man appointeth, God dis- 
appointeth ; this happiness was not to be. ‘ Mars and other envious 
planets’ intervened. On her way to the place of rendezvous the lady 
was struck and killed by lightning, and the fatal news was conveyed 
to Culpeper as he was travelling towards ‘ his dead to him, but other- 
wise still living saint.’ 

A friend, who happened to be passing at the moment, one Sir 
Nicholas Astey, ‘ comforted him with the best rhetoric he could, and 
took him to his mother in a coach.’ Taking him to his mother was 
probably more effective than the rhetoric. She was delighted to 
receive her son so unexpectedly returned from Cambridge, but 
presently, on learning his grief, she fell into a sickness, from which 
she never afterwards recovered. 

The lady was an heiress, for she possessed the sum of 2,000/. 
and 500/. a year, a very handsome fortune, and this may have 
accentuated the grief of the mother, but we are expressly told that 
her riches had no power over Culpeper. 

For a time Culpeper was crushed by this great misfortune, but 
he was not the man to give way utterly, and he;devoted himself to 
the study of medicine and astrology. Time assuaged his grief, but 
he was never wholly the same man again. Though he could be 
cheerful and merry on occasion, the shock had been so great that he 
was always really a melancholy man. 

One consolation he might reap from so great a blow: though life 
might and did prove very fruitful of evil, he could {never experience 
anything so grievous again, and this was the secret of his patient 
equanimity through the remainder of his life. 

The profession of medicine has generally been more remarkable 
for doing good than receiving, and Nicholas Culpeper made early 
proof of this. His grandfather, who had intended to leave him his 
estate, was so incensed at his refusal to become a clergyman, and his 
pursuit of medicine instead, that he changed his will and left him 
no more than 40s. But nothing could make him forsake the course 
that he had chosen, and he received this small sum with a smile 
when it was paid over to him. 

Other obstacles followed: an apothecary to whom he had 
apprenticed himself failed and absconded; another did not prove 
much more satisfactory ; but at last, about 1640, he set up as an 
astrologer and physician in Red Lion Street, Spitalfields. 

It must have been about this time that he had to flee to France 
in consequence of a duel which he fought, but what the occasion and 
result of it was I have been unable to discover. 

Once settled as a doctor, he did not altogether confine himself to 
his craft, but took a great interest in political and religious con- 


troversy. He was strongly on the side of the Parliamentarians, and 
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in 1643, by one of those changes of profession which were then so 
frequent, took up arms and enlisted in the Parliamentary army. 

Here his ill-luck pursued him ; in one battle he was wounded by 
a small-shot in the chest. His health never recovered; he was 
forced to abandon the profession of arms and return to his former 
occupation. 

By this time he had tired of living as a bachelor, and one Mrs. 
Alice Field engaged his affections. She brought him, besides her 
other qualities, a considerable fortune. This time we are not told 
that the fortune did not weigh with him in his choice. The marriage 
was only fairly prosperous ; six out of seven children died—-a curious 
commentary on Culpeper’s reputation as an authority on the rearing 
of children. Mrs. Culpeper survived her husband, but she must 
have been not discontented with her mode of life, for she shortly 
afterwards married another astrologer, John Heydon. 

The incidents of the battlefield do not seem to have interfered 
with his practice. From this time on he lived in the East End of 
London, labouring without a pause at his profession and his books, 
beloved by his poor neighbours, and engaged in constant controversies 
and conflicts with those who accused him of quackery and plagiarism. 
At last, in 1654, while still comparatively a young man, but broken 
down prematurely by the many troubles and incessant labours of his 
busy life, he died. Two other circumstances contributed to his end 
—one was the wound from which he had never recovered, the other 
was the fact that he ‘ excessively took destructive tobacco, which 
deprived him of his stomach.’ Even the near approach of death 
could not quell his indomitable spirit. ‘If I die,’ he said, ‘I do but 
go out of this miserable world to receive a crown of immortality.’ 

‘And thus,’ says his biographer, ‘in the strength of the flower 
of his age he departed this life, who, if he had lived a few years 
longer, Christendom had been filled with his fame.’ 

There are two or three portraits of Culpeper extant. He was of 
a lean and spare habit of person; his dark hair, after the fashion of 
that day, which was by no means confined to Cavaliers, hung in long 
curls on each side of his head, and was cut in a straight fringe over 
his forehead; he wore a slight moustache, up-turned at the ends; 
the face is long and narrow, and of a swarthy complexion ; the whole 
expression sad, yet with a twinkle in the dark eyes; not a strong 
face, but a pleasant one. 

There are two aspects of a man on which his fame may rest— 
that under which he appears to those who know him personally, and 
that under which he appears to the world at large. 

There is something wonderfully attractive in Culpeper’s personal 
character. Though himself a constant prey to that melancholy which 
was in him partly characteristic of the-temper of his time, partly the 
result of his own greatsorrows, though often ‘ wanting company he would 
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seem like a dead man,’ he was ever a witty and eloquent companion, 
full of jests and conceits. Of himself he says that mirth was the best 
cordial he could prescribe; and John Gadbury, who drew his horo- 
scope, remarks with some acrimony, ‘that with things of the most 
serious concernment he would mingle matters of levity and extremely 
please himself in so doing,’ which reads more like a personal 
reminiscence than a calculation of starry influences. 

I cannot find that any of his witty sayings have survived but one— 
that in curing a patient he would not remove the consumption from 
their persons into their purses, which, however vile a pun, must 
have fallen gratefully upon the sick man’s ears. 

‘No money, no doctor,’ was never his maxim. In the exercise of 
his art, as in every other department of life, he was generous to 
prodigality. The money he received from rich persons ‘he spread 
upon the waters and laid it forth for those that were in want.’ A 
contemporary said of him, ‘The poor must perish if his charity 
did not relieve them.’ 

Such a man was not likely to amass a fortune, and it is not 
surprising to learn that he was always in financial difficulties. 
Though he spent himself early and late for the good of his country- 
men, he was always an enemy to his own preferment, and never 
could be persuaded to take those steps which common-sense would 
urge to place his fortunes on a satisfactory basis. 

It is strange to be told that he had few friends, and it is of a piece 
with the .ill-luck that always pursued him that ‘those mostly deceived 
him.’ ‘ But that,’ pathetically remarks his biographer, ‘was not to 
him alone, ’tis generally morbus mundi, the distemper of the whole 
world,’ 

We need not attribute Culpeper’s lack of friends to any defects 
of temper. Friendship is a plant of rare and doubtful growth. 
While one cause is working to foster and preserve it, a thousand may 
be urging its overthrow and destruction. Time and distance alone, 
the most common of circumstances, are enough to loosen the closest 
ties. A busy man has often the least opportunities, and of all busy 
men a doctor, especially if he be also a writer, is the busiest. In 
both departments Culpeper was the most laborious of men. At his 
death he left behind him no fewer than seventy-nine unpublished 
works, besides those which appeared in his lifetime. If we take into 
account his extreme activity as a practising physician in one of the 
poorest, dirtiest, and most unhealthy quarters of a city remarkable 
for dirt and poverty, and remember that all this was crowded into the 
short space of fifteen to eighteen years, his industry appears to be 
indeed phenomenal. 

On his published works Culpeper’s title to fame must rest. 
Nothing is more difficult than to decido upon a man’s claims when 
the art im which he laboured was hardly emerging from the 
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swaddling-bands of an ignorant superstition. At that time a few 
close corporations kept whatever scientific knowledge there was 
tightly wrapped up in Latin formule and antiquated rituals, which 
to many even of their own members were no more than a sort of 
fetish, by means of which fees might be extracted from a credulous 
public, just as law was a gold-mine to the augurs and pontiffs of Rome 
before the publication of the Twelve Tables. As a consequence the 
most extravagant belief in witchcraft and necromancy was widely 
spread : aquack differed little except in the more moderate nature of 
his fees from his orthodox brother, and to the popular mind astrology 
was a very natural and almost essential part of a doctor’s equip- 
ment. 

Culpeper, while himself essentially a quack, totally lacking in 
what we should consider scientific methods, and relying in his practice 
upon the crudest empiricism, seems yet almost unconsciously to have 
grasped some of the principles of true progress. At least he had 
grasped the true spirit in which a doctor should approach his art. 
‘I wish,’ he says, speaking of his publisher, ‘that Peter Cole would 
hereafter print me, Nich. Culpeper, Doctor of Physick, and leave out 
Gent., for all the world must of themselves know that a Doctor of 
Physick is a Gentleman in the superlative degree.’ 

It was, too,a dim feeling that science must rest on light and 
knowledge, and not ignorance, that inspired him to his two great 
undertakings, his English translation of the College of Physicians’ 
Pharmacopeeia, which he called A Physical Directory, or a Transla- 
tion of the London Dispensatory, published in 1649 ; and the English. 
Physician, with 369 Medicines made of English Herbs, published 
in 1653, which had an enormous sale (unprofitable to him, however), 
and of which the last edition was published in 1820 by Dr. Gordon, 
M.D. 

This invasion of the sacred precincts immediately brought down 
upon his head the wrath of those who saw the source of their profits 
tapped at the root. It wasatime when party conflicts had embittered 
men’s tongues and sharpened their pens. When anyone had deter- 
mined to abuse ‘a man, he set to work with a will, and did not rest 
till he had exhausted a good part of the plentiful vocabulary of 
invective. A Royalist periodical, the Mercurius Pragmaticus, after 
mentioning that the Pharmacopceia had been ‘done (very filthily) 
into English by one Nicholas Culpeper,’ goes on to remark that he 
‘by two years’ drunken labour hath gallimawfred the Apothecaries’ 
Book into nonsense, mixing every receipt therein with some samples, 
at least, of rebellion or atheisme, besides the danger of poysoning 
men’s bodies. And (to supply his drunkenness and leachery with a 
thirty shillings reward) endeavoured to bring into obloquy the 
famous societies of Apothecaries and Chyrurgeons.’ ‘There is a grain 
of truth in most invective; I find it here in the amount of Culpeper’s 
profits. 
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In reality these works were well conceived and well carried out, 
and reflect great credit upon their author. They brought him little, 
however, except the implacable hostility of the regular practitioners, 
who did their best to ruin his reputation and brand him as a quack. 
‘His most public enemies were Physicians and his most private ones 
Divines. The first hated him for discovering the use of medicine in 
his mother-tongue ; the second did disgust him for studying 
astrology: he that did these things was not of their college.’ 
Culpeper published several other works on the practice of different 
branches of medicine which show real ability and research, when the 
standard of his time is taken into account. 

Yet upon all this solid foundation of knowledge was imposed a 
strange medley of quackery. A work published posthumously in 
1660 was entitled, Art’s Masterpiece, or the Beautifying part of 
Physic, whereby all defects of nature in both sexes are amended, 
Age renewed, youth continued, and all imperfections fuirly remedied. 
Never was such a comprehensive compendium of attractive medicines. 
There were potions to make the body fat or lean, recipes to smooth 
wrinkles and raze out the marks of the small-pox, cures for scales and 
even lice in the eyebrows, all sorts of ointments, unguents, and 
dentifrices, and last, but not least, Pomanders for the Pestilence. 

Another work was entitled, An Astrological Judgment of Diseases, 
which cannot fairly be accused of possessing any medical value. Pure 
quackery all this, but thoroughly well suited to the mental habits of 
those amongst whom Culpeper laboured. 

The most successful doctors are those who have most sympathy 
with their patients and most knowledge of their peculiar idiosyncrasies. 
A bread pill may be the best medicine for one man, whilst another 
with the same complaint may need as many drugs as a chemist can 
name. When all is said and done, faith, and time, which means Nature, 
have cured more maladies than the whole College of Physicians. 
The difference between the regular practitioner and the quack lies 
mainly in their methods of calling these sovereign remedies into 
action. It was once my good fortune to attend a public fair at 
Angouléme. The greatest attraction of the show was a large van on 
which was emblazoned in large letters, ‘The Dental Institute of 
London,’ though probably the owners had as good title to belong to 
the Dental Institute of Kamtschatka. On the roof of the van were 
seated four men armed with drums and cymbals. Presently a lady 
of attractive appearance and, as it turned out, of iron wrist mounted 
upon the box-seat and harangued us in good Parisian (not the French 
of Stratford-atte-Bow) upon the merits of her dentistry, and invited 
us to make trial of it fora moderate fee. The crowd listened intently, 
but no one stirred till a Zouave came forward and took the vacant seat. 
He explained that he had a toothache, but did not know exactly in 
which tooth. Grasping his head in one hand, and flourishing some 
pincers, her sole weapon, in the other, the lady continued her speech. 
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Suddenly at a word from her the men on the van raised a hideous 
din with drum and cymbal; she thrust her pincers into his mouth, 
and with one dexterous twist wrenched out a tooth, which she held 
high in triumph, and then jerked it dramatically over her shoulder 
into the crowd. The effect was electrical ; murmurs of applause broke 
out, and patients streamed up to the box-seat. Doubtless many a 
sound tooth was sacrificed that day, but everybody believed that they 
were the better for the loss, and generally Nature did the rest, when 
faith had led the way. A skilled dentist could hardly do more, at 
any rate in the time. 

An examination of Culpeper’s prescriptions shows that he acted 
very largely on these principles. Trust in God was ever his first 
advice. One of his special and most universal remedies was a sub- 
stance called ‘Aurum Potabile.’ This, he says, ‘cures the gout, 
being fitly administered and the patient abstaining from the causes.’ 
Another prescription, for a strained thigh, illustrates even more 
remarkably his reliance on time. ‘ Take great earth worms,’ it runs, 
‘and beat them all to a mash, and add unto them a little mastick in 
powder, then boy] them in oyle, till it be thick like a salve, and lay it 
to the grieved place, let it lye on nine days, and by that time all 
will be well.’ 

Boiled earthworms and mastick to affect the imagination, and nine 
days’ rest to cure the strain, for you cannot walk about and keep such 
a poultice in position. 

So if Culpeper was a quack, he was also a philosopher; he had 
gone to the root of the matter, and understood that the mind is more 
important than the body. And if he does promise to renew age and 
perpetuate youth, he is candid in recognising the limits of. his art. 
When he perceived death approaching, ‘he would not leave or desert 
his patient till he had procured and opened a fair and easy passage 
for him to go out of this life.’ 

There remains Culpeper the astrologer and Culpeper the politician. 
We have already seen how to suit the popular taste he mixed 
astrology with medicine. It is not surprising to find that he made 
equal use of that mysterious art in the vaguer field of. politics. A 
pamphlet of the day, entitled, Black Monday turned white, or an 
answer to the great prognosticks and gross predictions of Mr. Lilly, 
Mr. C. and others, shows how wide his reputation was, and 
how high he stood among the band of quasi-magicians who form 


such a curious feature among the many curious phenomena of that 


On another occasion I hope to have something to say about one 
of these astrologers and the extent of their influence. We must not 
‘suppose that astrologers were in any inferior position. One fact 
alone among many—that the rival armies at the siege of Colchester 
engaged astrologers to curse their enemies and prophesy evil con- 
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cerning them like any witch of Endor—shows in what high esteem 
they were held. 

After what has been said, it is not necessary to repeat that 
Culpeper was an enthusiastic Parliamentarian. As he had fought 
with the sword, so he fought with the pen. His indefatigable industry, 
backed by astrology, made him a powerful ally. His Catastrophe 
Magnatum, or the fall of Monarchie, a caveat to Magistrates, deduced 
from an Eclipse of the Sunne, is a curious medley of political shrewd- 
ness and superstition. In his Ephemerides, or astrological almanacks, 
which were published annually, are scattered many political reflec- 
tions. It derogates somewhat from his prophetic gifts, but not from 
his common-sense, to find that the Catastrophe Magnatum was 
published three years after, and not before, the execution of Charles 
the First. But if eclipses may be easily made to appear prophetic in 
the light of experience, one remark, at least, shows: a real political 
instinct in gauging the future of England under a Stuart Restoration. 
‘ Kingship will,’ he said, ‘ returning like the devil cast out, bring seven 
devils worse than itself’ 

It would be easy to multiply specimens of his political wisdom, 
but in troublous times every man of’ intelligence must perforce be a 
politician, and it is not easy to distinguish the opinions of an individual 
from the creed of a party. Nevertheless it is creditable to one whose 
profession would naturally have excused him from participation in 
that troublesome arena, to have found time amid so many cares and 
occupations to wield both sword and pen so actively in the cause of 
what he held to be his country’s good. 

The controversies which surrounded Culpeper did not end with his 
life. Of the numerous unpublished works which he left behind him, 
some remained with his widow and Peter Cole, his own publisher, 
others fell into the hands of.a rival publisher named Nathaniel 
Brooks. Though all may reasonably be supposed to have been 

genuine, both parties, actuated more, it is to be feared, by con- 
siderations of gain than regard for their author’s fame, did not scruple 
to stigmatise the volumes in the other’s possession as impudent 
forgeries. The widow, in a preface to the work oddly termed Aurum 
Potabile and Mr. Culpeper’s Ghost, speaks of ‘the forgeries of one 
who, though he calls himself Nathaniel, is far from being an Israelite 
in whom there is no guile.’ How the controversy ended we are not 
told ;. most of the debated works have fallen, probably happily, into 
oblivion. 

But though much has been forgotten, much remains, and Nicholas 
Culpeper, soldier, physician, astrologer, and politician, deserves to be 
remembered among those who with tireless industry and unconquer- 
able resolution have laboured unceasingly upon many fields to 
promote the happiness of their fellow-men, ungrudging of their 


own. é 
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A POSTAL UTOPIA 


Ir is a delicate task to admonish powerful personages or institutions, 
accustomed to adulation and impatient of censure. For twelve 
years I have occupied the invidious position of Preacher-in-Ordinary 
to'the Post Office. I am told that the utterance of my name in the 
corridors of St. Martin’s-le-Grand produces an explosion of wrath in 
high quarters similar to that given vent to by King George the Third 
when his son, the Prince of Wales, in revenge for some paternal 
punishment, shouted ‘ Wilkes for ever!’ outside His Majesty’s 
door at Windsor. Unfortunately a perusal of this article will show 
that the work of a postal reformer is far from being completed. 


AvuTocraTs AT St. Martin’s-LE-GRaND 


The postal laws, rules, and regulations of Great Britain and 
Ireland are framed by officials who have had no commercial training. 
These gentlemen are theoretically subordinates of their chief, and 
servants of the public. Yet no Russian autocrat, no Chinese 
mandarin, rules with more absolute power than they possess. In my 
day one of the kindest, most accomplished, and most sympathetic 
members of the House of Commons was appointed Postmaster- 
General. He and I discussed the reforms asked for by the people, 
and he promised to grant them. He tried to do so. Within two 
months every official was against him, and he informed me that with 
the exception of his own private secretary, every prominent person 
in the department had signed a memorial of sympathy with the 
permanent official head. They were too astute to quarrel with their 
political chief in regard to his reforms; they shifted the ground, so 
as to put him in the wrong, on to some question of patronage. He 
submitted. 


A CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 


In this state of affairs I submitted to the House of Commons a 
resolution in the following words : 


To call attention to the friction, obstacles, and delays invariably attending any 
effort to procure the acceptance by the Postal and Telegraph Authorities of reforms 
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or changes in their rules and methods, called for in the public interest, and to move 
‘ That there be establisheda Postal and Telegraphic Consultative Committee, similar 
to that existing in France called “ La Commission Consultative des Postes et des 
Télégraphes,” to consist as in France of twenty-six members, selected from the Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, Presidents.of Chambers of Commerce, Chairmen 
of Railway Companies, and representatives of the principal Commercial, Industrial, 
and Social bodies; the Postmaster-General to be President of such Committee. 
That it be the duty of such Committee to invite, consider, and report upon sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the Postal and Telegraphic services.’ 


The effect of this resolution would have been to deprive the 
officials of all power; they would no longer have been the masters 
but the servants of the public. It was hopeless to expect any 
Government to give a day to discuss the motion, because the fiction 
is kept up that the Postmaster-General, who is the political head of 
his office, is all-powerful in it; and my resolution was regarded as 
aiming a blow at responsible government. The officials (except 
on one memorable occasion) have invariably included in their letters 
an intimation that ‘The Postmaster-General has carefully considered 
the question submitted to him, and has come to the conclusion that 
there are serious objections to your proposal,’ &c. 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S PosITION CRITICAL 


It is now no secret that the position of the Postmaster-General, 
with no seat in the Cabinet and no seat in the House of Commons, 
is becoming intolerable; and in the Cabinet itself it is felt that 
something must soon be done to strengthen it. Ministers recognise 
that the controller of an army of 140,000 men—a body greater in 
numbers and less tolerant of discipline than the.active army—the 
supreme director of a department handling thirteen millions of 
revenue, must be a Cabinet Minister on the Front Bench in the 
Lower House. The memorable letter written by Mr. W. H. Smith, 
advocating this arrangement, was read with considerable effect on 
one of the last days of last session by Sir H. H. Fowler. 

But the contemplated changes may take many months, and I am 
too old a parliamentary hand to waste time on speculation. Let us 
therefore confine our investigations to the patent defects in the 
administrations of the Post Office. 

Before doing so it is necessary to point out, with regard to the 
large number of reforms (over forty) granted during the past twelve 
years, that the Postmaster-General never obtained the thanks of the 
community for one, because each was wrested from the authorities 
after violent opposition on their part. A most sweeping series of 
changes was announced in the 1897 Budget Speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer—perhaps the most important, from a postal point 
of view, since Rowland Hill’s penny postage scheme—yet no one 
thought of giving credit to the Duke of Norfolk. 
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Of his Grace it must be said, that a more amiable, genial, and 
withal businesslike Postmaster-General never reigned. 


A ParocuiaL, not IMpeRtaL, DEPARTMENT 





The British Post Office, as now administered, is not an imperial 
but a parochial organisation, and I doubt if a single individual .one 
of the dictators ruling there has ever travelled to a British colony. 

Many years ago, when I exposed the scandal of the French and 
Italian Governments appropriating 100,000/. a year for carrying 
our Indian and Australian mails through their territories, while only 
paying the railway companies 40,000/. a year for doing the work, I 
advocated the appointment of a Superintendent of Foreign Mails. 
My suggestion was supposed to have been adopted, but I have only 
seen the term applied on one occasion to an officer in the Post 
Office. 

Now there is in the whole postal hierarchy below the Postmaster- 
General no more important office, with greater possibilities, than 
that of Superintendent of Foreign and Imperial Government Mails 
and Telegraphs. No branch of the Post Office business is conducted 
with a more indistinct idea of splendid opportunities, or in a more 
happy-go-lucky style. This is because we have never yet had a 
Postmaster-General with imperial instincts. 

For forty years I have seen from a quarter of a million to three 
hundred thousand of our sons and daughters leave their native land 
every year, never to return, but no effort has been made to cheapen 
and so encourage communication between them and the ‘old folks 
at home.’ For a quarter of a century I have watched the growth 
of an immense cable monopoly, with enormously high charges, to our 
colonies and dependencies, and not one word has been spoken by a 
British Postmaster-General in favour of reducing the high cable 
rates. I have sat at great State cable conferences side by side with 
representatives. of the Government of Great Britain, and not one 
attempt was made by them to lessen the cost of cabling. 

Yet the Postmaster-General has absolute control over the cables 
in his hands, because he held (and will always hold) the landing 
rights and inland transmission for Great Britain, without which. not 
a single cable message could be sent by the monopolist companies. 

The reductions we obtained for Australia were only obtained by 
‘pressure from the Australian colonies, and by the payment of high 


subsidies, not one fraction of which is contributed: by the mother 
country. 


PROHIBITIVE CABLE CHARGES 


The high telegraph cable rates demand immediate attention. 
An English traveller upon the high seas who would realise in the 
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most convincing fashion his distance from home has only to send at 
intervals a cablegram to London. He will be called upon to pay 
(always to an English company) at first twice, and ultimately from 
eight to ten times the sum required to yield a fair profit on the trans- 
mission of his message. Every British colonist, every British 
merchant dealing with our colonies, frets and fumes under the exac- 
tion of unconscionable charges, ruthlessly levied on his necessities, 
his anxieties, and even on his misfortunes. 

Infuriated correspondents in India, China, Australasia, the Cape 
and Natal have denounced these high charges. In a Times article of 
the 16th of January of last year the following passage occurs : 


The public refuses to believe that the (Post Office) Department has done all it 
could do with respect to the rates of continental telegrams. Whether Mr. Henniker 
Heaton is right in saying we should be able to telegraph to any European country 
at the rate of one penny per word, and yet the Department obtain a considerable 
revenue, is a question which we need not discuss. But the best opinion appears 
to be that the charges have not been lowered in accordance with the increased 
capabilities or carrying powers of wires—in other words, that the Department has 
not kept pace with the progress in telegraphic science. 


There is no reason why we should-not be able to cable to France, 
Germany, or Belgium for a penny a word, and to India for 6d. a word, 
with a fair profit. to the agencies concerned. Again, the just and 


logical principle is that the charge for telegrams between two coun- 
tries, either neighbouring or separated only by a narrow streak of 
sea, should be the sum of the internal charges of those countries. 
Now the internal English rate is a halfpenny per word, and through- 
out France it is rather less than a halfpenny per word; so that the 
charge for a telegram sent from one country to the other should be 
one penny per word, not 2d. per word as it is at present. 

I do not blame, but rather praise for their astuteness, the cable 
monopolists who control our extra-European telegraph system. 

The fact is, many good people appear to believe that electricity 
is only concocted in Great Broad Street like some precious elixir, 
whereas it can be ‘laid on’ easily and cheaply, almost like water ; 
and I hope yet to see it brought, like water, into every poor man’s 
house. It is absurd to talk about Imperial Federation until we make 
communication between our sundered coasts as easy as speech and 
as free as air. 


AN ILLUSTRATION AND A SOLUTION 


I shall content myself with one other illustration of high telegraph 
rates, and point out how easily it could be remedied in this particular 
case. The telegraph charge to our great Empire of India is 4s. per 
word. It is in the power of the British Post Office to take steps 
which will.result in the charge being reduced to 6d. per word, Let 
us see what countries intervene between England and India, and their 
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local telegraph rates. There are only Germany, Russia, and Af- 
ghanistan. Now, we can telegraph from London to Germany, and 
to the eastern frontier of Germany up to the western frontier of 
Russia, for 2d. per word. The Rugsian internal rate to the frontier of 
Afghanistan is 2}d. per word. The Indian internal rate is less than 
a halfpenny per word. If weallow 1d. per word for a short connecting 
line across Afghanistan, the sum of these charges is just 6d. Q.E.D. 

I repeat that the British Post Office is a parochial office, and the 
rulers there have no idea of empire. To these officials the blame is 
almost entirely due for the present prohibitive telegraph rates to our 
colonies and dependencies. The question is, What steps ought to be 
taken to put an end to the present state of affairs, steps which would 
enable 50,000 people in the colonies to send 50,000 greetings on next 
Christmas morning to their fathers, mothers, sisters, wives, and sweet- 
hearts in the old home ? 

What is required is the appointment of a small committee of busi- 
ness men to rouse the Postmaster-General and to act as his advisers. 


THe AMERICAN Malis 


The Transatlantic mail arrangements reveal the deficiencies of our 
postal administration even more completely. Mr. Smalley, one of 
the most brilliant writers in the newspaper world of to-day, deserves 
the thanks of the English and American people for his spirited efforts 
to shame our Post Office into making more worthy efforts to improve 
the conveyance of the American mails. But the department is as 
impervious to ridicule as to argument. A mosquito will disquiet a 
hero, but it will not disquiet a hippopotamus. The mere statement 
of the facts as presented by Mr. Smalley should cause any official 
with proper feelings to hang himself, or at least to resign. Elsewhere 
every resource of art and human energy is employed to deliver cor- 
respondence in the shortest possible period. No expense is spared, 
no obstacle is allowed to stand in the way. Yet the British Post 
Office, having our American mails to deliver, deliberately places them 
on board an antiquated tub which is certain to arrive three days after 
a swift clipper starting at the same time. There is no such flagrant, 
persistent betrayal of the public interest in any other branch of the 
public service ; and the abuse will not endure five minutes’ discussion 
in the House of Commons. 

The excuse that the slow vessels must be employed because they 
are subsidised British ships, whereas the swift vessels carry foreign 
flags, will not hold water. The subsidising of British shipping, and 
the conveyance of our mails, are distinct objects, and one is not to be 
pursued at the expense of the other. We might as reasonably insist 
on harnessing cart horses of pure British blood to our fire engines. 
We can encourage horse breeding without suffering the shops in our 
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streets to be burned down. Let our Post Office, like the American, 













o secure the swiftest ships available from day to day, without regard to 
of subsidies, and let the President of the Board of Trade pay the subsi- 
of dies, as at present, to British shipping without regard to the mails. 
— This would be frank and English, and moreover it would be common 
1g sense. 

D. There is a pis aller. The subsidy to slow British ships amounts 
a to 3s. per lb. weight of mails, whereas swift German and American 
- ships are only paid by us at the rate of 1s. 8d. per lb. Indeed our 
Yr own ships are hired by the American Post Office for the lower sum. 
. Once I crossed to New York in the fine British ship the Majestic. 
d She carried the British mails, and our Post Office paid 1,000/. for this 
t service. I returned in her, and she brought back the American mails 






of about the same weight as ours, for which the American Govern- 
ment, however, only paid something over 5001. 

What I would suggest is that our officials should entrust the mails 
to the swift ships, paying 1s. 8d. per lb. for the work, and hand over 
the balance of 1s. 4d. per lb. to the discarded slow British boats for 
resigning all claim to delay our correspondence. 

Half-civilised chieftains on the Indian frontier accept subsidies 
for abstaining from interference with our telegraph wires ; surely 
patriotic English shipowners would be equally reasonable. 















THE EASTERN AND AUSTRALIAN Mart CONTRACTS 





The summit of Post Office maladministration is reached in dealing 
with Post Office mail contracts to India, Australia, and the East. 
Twenty-five millions of pounds sterling have been paid by the 
General Post Office to a powerful company, and the result has been 
the building up of a monopoly which destroyed British competition, 
but enabled German and French rivals to win a foothold, and a 
position of vantage, that we shall never regain. Let me say at once 
that I have the highest respect for the P. and 0. Company and its 
directors. And no body of men in the mercantile marine are held 
in higher estimation and regard for high qualities, seamanship, 
vigour, love of their duties, and gentlemanly and honourable 
demeanour than the officers and men of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company; yet it would be safe to say that no company is more 
unpopular in the Orient. I have before me a petition signed by a 
thousand army men and merchants in the East asking the Govern- 
ment not to give another contract tothe P. and O. Company, in view 
of its high passenger rates, slow ships, and mischievous shipping 
‘rings.’ 

The Post Office officials take care that there shall be no competi- 
tion. They never think of giving three years’ notice of a contract of 
this magnitude, but content themselves with calling for tenders in 
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April to close in July for contracts to commence in January twelve 
months. No one charges these gentlemen with corruption, but ‘I 
would rather have a rogue in my employ than a fool,’ said a great 
man to me one day, and the man of the world is not inclined to 
disagree with him. Atlength the contracts are given, and it is found 
that the rate of speed is less than that of the French mail steamers 
to our colonies and dependencies ; and that no protection is given to 
traders ; no proviso is entered against the company charging high 
passenger rates or carrying goods to the East for foreigners at lower 
rates than are charged to Englishmen ; and no protection is given to 
passengers against absurdly high prices for wines, spirits, &c., on 
board. No blame is, of course, attachable to the P. and O. Company, 
and the man of the world takes off his hat to the astute directors. 


IMPERIAL Penny PostaGEe 


There is no need to say anything of imperial penny postage. 
As the last generation of postal officials fought against inland penny 
postage, so their successors have waged implacable war against an 
extension of cheap postage to the Empire at large. Our public 
health authorities have not more zealously and watchfully guarded 
us against the admission and dissemination of the plague bacillus, 
than their colleagues at the Post Office against the moral dynamite 
of cheap colonial correspondence. The colonies may exchange 
products with us to any extent: their corn, mutton, wool and cotton 
are welcome, but their letters, never! 

This controversy has, however, been virtually closed in my favour. 
An imperial statesman has arisen, who has made a memorable 
declaration to the assembled colonial premiers. Mr. Chamberlain 
told them that the British Government would willingly sanction any 
expenditure required to carry the reform of imperial penny postage 
into immediate effect. 

Our officials no longer dare to oppose, but they murmur spite- 
fully, ‘Que Messieurs les Coloniaux commencent !’ 


BuMBLE IN THE PaRIsH 


The postal official is particularly unhappy if required to adopt 
new methods, to step out of the beaten track. He is as melancholy 
as a ‘turnspit ’ dog stolen by a Punch and Judy man, and forced to 
play Toby. If we wish (as we often do) to write to one of the 
colonies, or to the Continent, and prepay a reply, or to order a news- 
paper, or some article costing twopence, and to enclose the cost, our 
postal friend offers'us a money order, his charge for which is sixpence. 
He has been over and over again requested to keep a small stock of 
colonial? and foreign stamps for sale at the chief offices in London, 
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Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Dublin, Edinburgh, Belfast, 
and Glasgow, so that the required penny or twopence may be 
enclosed. This plan is in force in Australia, but the British official 
will not entertain it for a moment, ‘ Perish the colonies rather!’ 
He regards his department as a kind of vestry, and the United 
Kingdom as a vast parish, of which he is beadle. As to other 
parishes beyond the seas, let them shift for themselves ! 

Yet the same Bumble is guilty of the grossest neglect towards 
the poor of his own parish. In other words, our Post Office 
(with an annual surplus of nearly four millions sterling), while 
overwhelming the fortunate dwellers in towns with postal privileges, 
practically leaves the villages and the rural, remote, and sparsely 
peopled districts to shift for themselves. The postal and telegraphic 
service outside of certain favoured localities is a mockery. A villager 
‘commands the telegraph,’ we will suppose. Yes, but he must wade 
several miles along a miry lane before he reaches the nearest office, 
and priceless hours are lost before the doctor receives the summons, 
or the customer the offer of stock or crops. And what is the use of 
a post which brings him yesterday’s papers, and forces him to lag 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours behind the march of civilisation ? 
My contention is that every man in this country is entitled to equal 
postal and telegraphic advantages, irrespective of his place of abode. 
A farmer and his labourer are rendering signal service to the nation 
by ‘sticking to the soil;’ they should not be fleeced and persecuted 
by a wealthy public department, which exists for the good of the 
whole, not of a class. Even Squire Western would have appreciated 
that ancient and witty fable of the belly and the members. With a 
flourish of trumpets our request for free telegraph deliveries was said 
to have been granted this year. But a particularly petty and mean 
policy was at the same time brought into operation. The postal 
authorities in effect said: ‘ Although we have granted free deliveries 
of telegrams to all persons living within three miles of a telegraph 
office in this country, yet if a person lives 3 miles and 100 yards 
away he will be charged 3d. per mile from the telegraph office door, 
in other words 1s. 3d. I sent a batch of letters of complaint against 
this law to the Postmaster-General. He only said I was un- 
grateful ! 


THE TELEPHONE MoNnopoLy 


The most indisputable failure of the postal administration of this 
country is in connection with the telephone. The story is to an 
ordinary common-sense person incredible. To tell it in a few words, 
one must recall the fact that more than thirty years ago the Post Office 
first allowed private companies to monopolise telegraphy. Then it paid 
the huge sum of ten millions to buy back its rights. The blunder and 
injury to the public interests made a deep impression. While the 
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fiasco was freshly remembered, ten years afterwards—the telephone 
was discovered to be of practical use. The Government sent over 
to America their most capable expert, the most honoured of English 
electricians, to examine the invention. He brought back interesting 
reports as to the value of telephones. Although the Post Office 
authorities claimed and established in courts of law their right to 
the monopoly of telephones as well as telegraphs, yet they played 
into the hands of a number of astute financiers. They made secret 
agreements with these men, and they prevented parliamentary 
action by delaying the production of the agreement. Their negli- 
gence will cost the people a hundred millions of money if the 
Government ever attempt to buy back their telephone rights. But the 
assertion that they will do this in 1911 may be treated with contempt. 
We are doomed for ever to submit to high telephone charges because 
no Government can afford to buy back the telephones. Suppose some 
heroic reformer in the Government resolved to do this. He would 
have to commence now to lay down duplicate telephone wires all over 
England in order to be ready to commence operations in 1911. 
Meanwhile, by leaps and bounds the able managing director of 
the National Telephone Company is building up its service. I 
directed attention to this, and asked the Postmaster-General at least 
to show us in his annual report the statistics of the progress of the 
National Telephone Company. This could be easily done by publish- 
ing the royalties (that is the percentage) received by him. I refer 
my readers to the parliamentary report of his curt refusal, on the 
ground that it was a matter of no public interest! Some powerful 
people, including Mr. Harmsworth, are boasting that they will break 
up the monopoly. They do not know the astute business men who 
are controlling the monopoly. There is here one consolation toa 
public man, and it is this: That the people are saved from having 
to add 50,000 more civil servants to the List, and so will not have 
to provide them with pensions. And members of Parliament will 
be saved from the temptation to degrade their functions by exercising 
pressure on the Government to give these 50,000 a higher rate of 
pay than the Telephone Company is likely to give them. The 
highest charge for a telephone to a private house should not exceed 
5l. per annum. 


FURTHER AGENDA FOR THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL 


When Scrooge came to himself, after that trying night with the 
spirits, and heard the lingering music of the Christmas bells, he was 
seized with a burning anxiety to do good, to help the poor, to employ 
his fortune in furthering the happiness of his neighbours, and in 
making atonement for long years of selfish indifference to want and 
suffering. His only difficulty was where and how to begin. He 
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would have been delighted if somebody had placed in his hands 
a philanthropical programme, sufficiently extensive to absorb all his 
energies. In like manner, if, as I hope, the Postmaster-General, 
after perusing what is already set down, should be the prey of 
remorse, and should purpose amendment, he will be at a loss for 
guidance and encouragement. (One can imagine the expression of 
‘the Secretary’s’ face if his chief should summon him, and ask for 
a list of urgently needed reforms.) At this point, therefore, I may 
be excused for coming to his Grace’s aid with the following paper of 
agenda—a sort of postal Magna Charta, or Bill of Rights, which only 
requires his signature to be accepted by my lords, and to become 
law. 

(1) There shall be instituted an Agricultural Parcels Post for 
British fruit, vegetables, and dairy produce, &c., at special low rates, 
so as to provide cheap and rapid transport for perishable food, and to 
divert into British pockets the 30,000,000/. annually paid to foreigners 
for such produce. 

(2) A Parcel Post shall without further delay be established to 
the United States, it being 406 years since Columbus discovered that 
country. . 

(3) The Indian and Continental system of Cash on Delivery Post, 
by which the Post Office collects the price of parcels entrusted to it, 
shall be put in operation in the United Kingdom, with a view to 
place the postal organisation at the service of retail trade. 

(4) The Mandat Carte (or money-order postcard) so extensively ~ 
employed in Germany, Switzerland, and elsewhere, shall be introduced 
in this country. 

(It may here be explained to my lords that the remitter, on 
paying in his money at a post office, receives a postcard marked 
with the amount, on which he writes a message. The money is 
delivered with the card by the postman at the addressee’s door; the 
frauds, thefts, delays, and mistakes incident to the ‘ postal order’ 
system being thus obviated.) 

(5) Compensation shall be accorded to any person suffering by 
the act, neglect or default of a postal official; and in particular the 
loss of money or valuable articles stolen in transit shall be made 

ood. 
, (6) Postcards, envelopes, and covers shall (as in other civilised 
countries) be sold for their face or stamp value, no fractional charge 
being added under the pretence of charging for material. 

(7) The public shall be permitted to exchange small sums of 
money with the colonies by postal order, as has been formally 
proposed by the Australian post offices. 

(8) No postal order shall be sold without a detachable counterfoil, 
stamped with the number, amount, date and issuing office, so as to 
leave in the remitter’s hands the means of tracing theft. 

Vou. XLIII—No. 255 8 F 
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(9) Some simple mechanical check shall be applied to pillar-boxes 
to prevent the withdrawal of letters, &c.; and there shall be placed 
inside the pillar a locked box (as in Austria) with a slit to receive 
correspondence, such box to be removed to the sorting office to be 
unlocked. 

(10) Letter-boxes and mail vans shall be attached to all through 
trains, and letter-boxes to omnibuses and tramears passing along 
main routes, and shall be collected at suitable points, so as to reduce 
the time of transmission to a minimum. 

(11) The mails in all great cities shall be transmitted between 
the various sorting offices and the railway termini by pneumatic 
tubes, so as to do away with the present throng of mail carts which 
add to the congestion of street traffic, and to save much of the time 
occupied in transit. 

(My lords will learn with some interest that by this reform alone 
a saving of 50,000/. per annum can be effected in London.) 

(12) Cartes-télégrammes, or express letter-cards, forwarded by 
pneumatic tube to the nearest point of despatch, shall be provided 
for sale, as in Paris, Berlin, and other capitals. 

(13) All periodicals, whatever their size, weight, contents, arrange- 
ment of matter, or intervals of publication, shall be forwarded at the 
halfpenny or ‘registered’ rate of postage; the present system of 
charging more for the circulation of religious, scientific, educational, 
and elevating literature than for the dissemination of news being 
finally abandoned. 

(14) There shall henceforth be three classes of mail matter: (1) 
letters and postcards ; (2) newspapers and book post packets, and (3) 
parcels. Each class shall be dealt with and delivered by a separate 
staff, so as to expedite transmission ; and by suitable arrangements 
with newspaper publishers the distribution of newspapers shall be 
acquired by the Post Office, to the great benefit of the revenue. 

(15) Express envelopes (or stamps) of a crimson colour shall be 
sold, the use of which shall entitle a letter or other packet to ‘ express’ 
delivery, without the necessity of handing it in at a counter, or any 
other needless formality. 

(16) No fine shall in future be imposed in the case of delay in 
presentation of a money or postal order; the department shall be 
satisfied with the use of the money so lying in its hands. 

(17) It shall be lawful to write, instead of printing or stamping, 
the maker’s name on a packet of samples; the existing rule being 
oppressive to small traders, and useless to prevent fraud. 

(18) In future the Savings Banks shall accept deposits of 1s. and 
upwards, including odd pence (pence having hitherto been refused in 
forgetfulness of the fact that the penny, not the shilling, is the 
unit of calculation and the basis of thrift among the poor and the 


young). 
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(19) Parcels shall be conveyed at the rate of one penny per 
pound, with a minimum charge of one penny. 

(20) Inland parcels shall be re-directed free, as parcels coming 
from abroad are already re-directed. 

(21) The British postcard, which has been (I fear truly) described 
as the meanest, smallest and dearest in the world, shall be of the full 
size permitted by the Postal Union. 

(22) The post marking of letters and packets shall be effected by 
means of such machines as are employed in Canada and the United 
States, so that the names of the sorting and delivering offices, 
together with the date, hour and minute of posting, may be legibly 
and distinctly impressed; the present smudged, blurred, and un- 
decipherable hieroglyphics being done away with. 

(23) The person who has posted a letter which he desires to 
recall (because it is enclosed in the wrong envelope, or because its 
substance or wording no longer represents his wishes, or for any other 
reason), may (as in Germany or in the United States), on signing a 
formal demand, and satisfying the postmaster of his identity, have 
the letter returned to him. 

(24) The address of an inland telegram shall, as in the Australian 
colonies, be transmitted free. 

(25) The name of any person, place, building or locality, whether 
it be a single word or compounded of two or more words, shall be 
charged for in a telegram as one word ; and any combination of words 
necessarily used together to define or denominate any single person 
or place (such as ‘ father-in-law,’ ‘Charing Cross’) shall also be 
counted as one word. 

(26) All charges for the porterage of telegrams and all local 
guarantees against loss on the erection of telegraph or telephone 
lines, shall be for ever abolished. 

(27) As the telegraph wires are to a great extent unused during 
the night, a secondary kind of despatches, to be called ‘night 
messages,’ and to be delivered with the next mail delivery, shall be 
accepted at half the usual rates. 

(28) The charge for the receipt given for a telegram shall be one 
penny. 

(29) The charges on the issue of a telegraph money order shall 
be: for sums not exceeding 3/., 2d.; and for any sum above 3/. and 
not exceeding 10/., 3d.; and for the official telegram, 6d. 

(30) Telegraph money orders shall be delivered to the payee with 
the money at his residence at the earliest possible moment, as in 
India and on the Continent. This saves time, ensures accuracy, and 
prevents frauds. 

(31) Arrangements shall be made for the remittance of money 
by telegraph at a low rate between the United Kingdom and the 
principal colonies and foreign countries. 

3Fr2 
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(I may here remind my lords that while a Frenchman in Paris 
can remit by telegraph to Egypt, an Englishman in London cannot 
do so, but must cross to Calais for the purpose.) 

(32) A ‘capital account’ shall be included in the accounts 
annually submitted to Parliament by the department; in which 
account shall be entered the value of all buildings, land, and property 
of the Post Office, and the amounts expended on sites and buildings ; 
and all amounts so expended shall be advanced out of the Consolidated 
Fund, and repaid by the Post Office by means of a sinking fund, 
spread over a period of twenty-five years. 

(33) It being established by a select committee that the so- 
called mail subsidies are paid to steamship companies, not merely for 
the conveyance of the mails, but primarily for the encouragement of 
ship-building, the maintenance of our commercial and marine 
supremacy, and the provision of a reserve or auxiliary naval force, 
such subsidies shall in future be charged, as to nine-tenths against 
the Admiralty, and as to the remaining tenth against the Post Office. 

(It may be here observel, for the information of my lords, that 
while we have been paying 280,000/. a year for ‘ mail subsidies’ to 
India, the postage received on Indian correspondence amounted to 
60,000/. only. In another case we paid 40,000/. a year for the con- 
veyance of a few bags of mails, the postage on which amounted to a 
few hundreds of pounds.) 

(34) Full statistics of telegraph and telephone business, inland 
and foreign, shall be annually laid before Parliament. 

(35) The charge for a telephonic conversation with a person in 
France shall be 2s. 6d. instead of 8s. for each period of three minutes. 

(36) The postage on a letter weighing an ounce from the United 
Kingdom to any part of the British Empire shall be 1d. 

(37) The manager of a great insurance company shall be appointed 
for a period of three years to reorganise the insurance and annuities 
branch of the Post Office on a businesslike basis. 

(38) A person shall not, in future, be fined for using conventional 
terms, or phrases of courtesy in circulars, statements of account, or 
orders for goods, such as the word ‘ please’ or ‘ with thanks.’ 

(39) The weight allowed for a letter to the colonies shall be 
increased to one ounce for a single stamp, as four ounces are now 
allowed to go in England. 

(40) Postal officials at all post offices shall undertake the regis- 
tration of births and deaths. 

(41) The fine for insufficient postage shall not exceed 1d. on an 
inland and 2d. on a foreign letter in addition to the deficient postage 
(from 2s, 6d. to 5s. is often charged now—that is, double the 
deficiency). 

(42) The charge for the registration of a letter shall not exceed 
1d. 
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(43) An international, or at least an Imperial, postage stamp shall 
be provided ; and stamps of the Colonies and India, of America, and 
of the principal countries of Europe shall be purchasable at the 
principal post offices in the United Kingdom. 

(44) The parcel post rates to the colonies and foreign countries 
shall be reduced by one half. 

(45) The commission on colonial and foreign and telegraph 
money orders shall be reduced by one half. 

(46) Naturalists’ specimens shall be conveyed through the post 
at 4d. per packet. 

(47) Registered benefit societies shall be permitted to open 
current accounts at the Post Office Savings Banks. 

(48) The order not to re-direct or re-address lodgers’ letters shall 
be and is hereby repealed. 

(49) The fine for posting a registered letter envelope, even if the 
word ‘registered’ be effaced by the sender before posting, is hereby 
abolished. 

(50) Telegraph charges to France, Germany, Austria, Belgium, 
Holland, and Italy, shall be reduced to 1d. per word; to Russia, 
Turkey, Norway, and Sweden, to 2d: per word ; to Egypt to 3d. per 
word ; to India to 6d. per word ; to America to 6d. per word ; and to 
Australia and South Africa to 1s. per word. 


THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL AND House or COMMONS 


The reader almost becomes bewildered on merely reading this 
rough list of blots in administration and suggestions for reforms. 
Let me repeat. the protest made at the beginning of this article 
against the appointment to the office of Postmaster-General of any 
person, however capable or distinguished, who is not a member of 
the House of Commons. It is not treating the representatives of 
the people fairly to expect hon. members to lavish argument and 
persuasion on a powerless though benevolent deputy. My right 
hon. friend, Mr. Hanbury, who replies for the Postmaster-General, 
has never been in the General Post Office in his life (unless since 
my last bout with him he has paid one visit to see that wonderful 
institution). To send an ambassador to the House, or anywhere 
else, without full powers is highly provocative. 

We all know what it means when an importunate visitor is 
requested to state his business to the butler. This system of an 
invisible, unapproachable Postmaster-General is doubtless the in- 
vention of some astute official. One cannot help sympathising with 
my right hon. friend, who is like the steward of an absentee landlord, 
hearing appeals he knows to be just but which he has no authority 
to grant. His popularity in the House of Commons has twice saved 
the department, but it is evident that the strain is great. He knows 
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his own mind, and does his own work to the high satisfaction and 
amid the applause of the best and most critical House of Commons 
of modern times. But he declines to act as the mouthpiece of 
officials, in uttering statements which are purposely made unintelli- 
gible, and which he knows to be weak or untrue. Personally we 
entertain the kindest feelings for the Postmaster-General, for his high 
character and his common sense; but he takes the course every 
minister takes who is at the mercy of the officials. He is apparently 
a despotic personage controlling 140,000 officials, but he reminds 
one of the elephant. If you look carefully at an Indian elephant, 
you see the mahout perched behind those vast ears, guiding and 
controlling the monster at will. In this case the mahout is some 
member of the postal permanent staff. 


THE ImpoLicy or A HuGEe Postat SurpPius 


From an economical standpoint the Post Office has no right to 
make any profit on its transactions, The postman is properly a 
public messenger, not a tax-gatherer. The achievement on which 
the officials most complacently plume themselves—the annual pay- 
ment of a surplus of nearly 4,000,000/. to the Treasury—is alone 
sufficient to convict them of ignoring their mission and abusing their 
powers. For of all forms of taxation postal and telegraphic imposts 
are the most injurious to the progress of the State. The difference 
between a trading and a non-trading nation (between Turkey and 
Germany, between the England of Rufus and the England of 
Victoria) is, that in the one there is constant correspondence 
between towns, communities, and individuals placed at a distance 
from one another; in the other there is not. The history of our 
Post Office is bound up with the history of modern England (just as 
the history of the Empire is bound up with the history of the 
cables). Now at every step in our commercial progress postal 
administrators, from James Duke of York'to Henry Duke of Norfolk, 
have hampered us, and weighed upon us, as the Old Man of the Sea 
weighed upon the unlucky Sinbad. By posts and telegraphs business 
is created and fostered ; and it is as unscientific to tax such agencies 
as it would be to tax wheels, boots, ploughs, finger-posts or shop 
signs (the Post Office does indeed tax advertisements, which is worse 
than. taxing shop signs), machinery, or ships. The profit derived 
from stamps is equivalent to the hated poll tax, against which our 
forefathers revolted ; and while we have abolished turnpike-keepers, 
we pay a far more oppressive toll (55 per cent. of the postage) to the 
railway companies. At every turn, cabling, telegraphing or tele- 
phoning, writing, remitting, advertising, cultivating gardens or 
pasture, farming, dairy-keeping, pushing manufactures or forwarding 
goods—the postal hand is heavy upon us, dipping in our pockets 
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and tithing from our seed-corn. Our Post Office surplus exceeds the 
total annual revenue of Denmark, Bulgaria, and other States. No other 
country in the world submits to this suicidal financial phlebotomy. In 
our colonies, in the United States, in France or Germany, profit 
in one postal department is expended in developing another, and the 
people are never told, as in England, ‘Such and such reforms are 
doubtless desirable ; but they would necessitate resort to the sacred 
surplus, and therefore you must go without them.’ The huge postal 
profit is, in short, a crying public scandal, a monument of financial 
incompetence or ignorance, a tribute worthy of Pharaoh, wrung from 
sweat and tears and penury. Yet our Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
just and high-minded men, versed in affairs, skilled in economics, 
thinkers and reasoners, proud of British financial traditions and 
anxious to perfect the science of taxation, and condemn the plucking 
of unripe financial fruit—these great ministers cannot see that the 
system of levying imposts on the communications of the people is as 
antiquated and barbarous as that of taxing Nile water-wheels or date 
trees. 


L’Envo] 


Once more I repeat that what I have given is not an exhaustive 
catalogue of postal grievances and official failings, but the examples 


set forth will suffice to illustrate my main complaint—that the 
department is utterly out of touch with public opinion. If the staff 
regarded themselves as servants of the public whose bread they eat, 
we should long ago have seen the ‘Cash on Delivery’ system in 
operation ; the Savings Bank would not refuse to take charge of the 
pence of the poor; the insurance department would be managed 
on business principles ; sites, buildings, and permanent improvements 
would be charged on capital, instead of current revenue; mail matter 
would be classified as in the United States, letters being first delivered ; 
the postmarks on letters would be legible; parcels would be re- 
directed free, and the entire cable and telephone system would belong 
to the State. There was a conscientious autocrat who was unhappy 
at night if he had not accomplished some great and beneficent action 
during the day. The British Postmaster-General’s power for good 
(with a willing staff) is at least comparable to that of a Roman 
emperor. Is it too much to hope that he will arise in his might, 
and that he will put the first of the boons above claimed upori his 
agenda paper for a Monday, the second for Tuesday, and so on, 
until all have been carried into effect ? 
J. HENNIKER HEATON. 
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THE ENGLISH BIBLE 
WYCLIF TO COVERDALE 


Amon all our national treasures the greatest is the English Bible. 
Its primary appeal, as every one would admit, is to our common 
Christianity ; but it appeals also, and with scarcely less power, to our 
common patriotism. Transcending every difference and distinction 
of rank, and sect, and party, it unites us all as Englishmen. — His- 
torically it is interwoven with the growth of our political liberties, 
and its successive versions are indissolubly linked with names for 
ever memorable in our annals. In its moral and social influence it 
lies at the root of what is strongest and best in the national character. 
Unique among books in its unapproachable dignity and grandeur, it 
holds amongst us an undisputed pre-eminence as the most splendid 
literary monument that we possess of the genius of our native 
tongue. 

For nearly eight hundred years the only Bible from which para- 
phrases or metrical versions could be made was the Latin Vulgate, 
the knowledge of Greek and Hebrew being during that period practi- 
cally non-existent. In the famous abbey on the cliffs at Whitby, 
Cxdmon had sung the scripture story of man’s creation and of his 
fall, of Israel and of Christ. .The dying hours of Bade, the grand 
old monk of Jarrow, had been devoted to the completion of a trans- 
lation into English of the Gospel according to St. John. Aldhelm 
had made a version of the Psalter, King Alfred of the four Evan- 
gelists, AElfric of the seven first books of the Old Testament. But 
for our present purpose we may set on one side the merely frag- 
mentary renderings that have come down to us. Adaptations rather 
than translations of the more familiar portions of the Vulgate, they 
are full of interest as witnessing to the continuity of our literature ; 
but what with the costliness of early manuscripts, the tardiness with 
which copies were multiplied, and the absence of any reading public, 
their circulation must have been practically confined to circles of 
private friends or of brother ecclesiastics. It is not until we reach 
the fourteenth century that we find a really close translation of any 
one complete book of scripture. Dating from the first half of that 
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century we have two such translations of the Psalms, the one by 
William de Schorham, the other by Richard Rolle, the author of 
The Pricke of Conscience, and better known as the Hermit of 
Hampole. To the last half of the century belong two works whose 
widespread and lasting influence it would be difficult to exaggerate, 
and which, by their rapid dissemination among the common people, 
contributed in no inconsiderable degree to that great religious revolu- 
tion in England which we call the Reformation. The one is Lang- 
land’s Vision of Piers the Ploughman, the other is Wyclif’s Bible 
(1380). The extent of his own personal share in it is not quite 
satisfactorily determined, but the greater part of the New Testament 
and part of the Old are from his pen. His friend Nicholas de Here- 
ford is responsible for the first portion of the Old Testament as far as 
the book of Baruch, iii. 20. At this point his manuscript, now in 
the Bodleian Library, breaks off abruptly, owing no doubt to the 
peremptory action of the ecclesiastical authorities, for we know that 
in the summer of 1382 he was excommunicated. What remained to 
be done was most probably done by Wyclif. This first edition was 
soon seen to be in many ways defective, and Wyclif was still working 
at a revision of it in December 1384, when he died from a stroke of 
paralysis. It was completed under the direction of his faithful friend 
and curate, John Purvey, with ‘myche trauaile,’ as he tells us, and 
with the aid of ‘ diuerse felawis and helperis,’ not earlier, it is sup- 
posed, than 1390. 

Both the original and the revised version are reproduced in 
parallel columns in the splendid work of Forshall and Madden which 
issued from the Clarendon Press in 1850. Two short quotations will 
show how comparatively little our language has changed in the 
course of five centuries. 


But in o day of the woke ful earli thei camen to the grave and broughten swete 
smelling spices that thei hadden arayed, and thei founden the stoone turnyd away 
from the grave. And thei geden in and founden not the Lord Jhesus.—(Luke 
xxiv.) 

And after these thingis he seide to his disciplis, Go we eft in to Judee. The 
disciplis seien-to hym, Maister, now the Jewis soughten for to stoone thee and eft 
goist thou thidir —(John xi.) 


Wyclif's Bible was indeed a notable beginning, but it could lay 
no claim to finality. As a translation it is a noble work, but it lacks 
uniformity of style and is of very uneven merit. The diction is 
homely, rugged, and primitive, for our language was only in process 
of formation, and the expressions are often of refreshing naivety and 
quaintness. Furthermore, the whole version is at best but a trans- 
lation of a translation. Yet with all its blemishes it is of imperish- 
able interest. Many of its phrases, ‘the straight gate,’ ‘ the narrow 
way,’ ‘the beam and the mote,’ have passed for ever into our lan- 
guage. It is, above all things, our first and oldest Bible. Even 
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were it of less literary merit than it is, it would still be secure of im- 
mortality as an integral part of English history. It was born in an age 
of intense national excitement. It is the ‘provocatio ad populum’ 
of our first Reformer. It is the dying legacy to the people of 
England of the sturdiest fighter of his day. It is from the hand of 
the father of English prose. It embodies the great principle that 
the Bible is the people’s book, and should speak the language of the 
people. 

The fourteenth century, if we stand back and endeavour to take 
a comprehensive view of it, may be best described as a time of transi- 
tion. Medizvalism was slowly passing away, but the new world was 
not yet plainly in sight. Weare reminded, as we watch the sweep 
of events, of a dissolving view where the picture that is departing is 
fading into indistinctness, while the lines of the picture that is to 
take its place have still to come into focus. We seem to be looking 
at a blurred image which is neither picture because it is both. 
Pope and Emperor are both there, but not the empire or the papacy 
as they were of old. The Emperor has become a mere shadow of 
his former self. The Pope is a fugitive from Rome. Under many 
forms and in many lands a spirit of disquiet and unrest, be it social, 
political, or religious, is moving over the long stagnant waters, and 
ruffling their repose. Rome is confronted with rising nationalities 
impatient of her authority and claims. The long supremacy of the 
Latin tongue is threatened by the rivalry of modern languages, for it 
is the century of Petrarch, of Froissart, and of Chaucer. The old 
order and the new stand face to face. Over against the king stands the 
parliament, over against the mailed knight and the feudal lord stand 
the burgess and the merchant, the artisan and the peasant. Under 
the influence of great political thinkers and writers like Marsilius of 
Padua and William of Occam, there is dawning in men’s minds the 
idea of an orderly independent state organised with a view to the 
common weal. All along the line there is an awakening of the 
human spirit to a sense of individuality, a feeling not of the moral 
impotence but of the moral dignity of man. The supernatural claims 
of a sacerdotal hierarchy from whom all spirituality and unworldliness 
seem to have died out are being challenged by an appeal to the 
instincts of the conscience and the heart. Everywhere great principles 
are in antagonism, Latin Christianity and Teutonic, tradition and 
Scripture, realism and nominalism, authority and experience, capital 
and labour. 

In an age thus profoundly agitated John Wyclif’s lot was cast, 
and it is his attitude towards the papacy, with its materialised 
oligarchy of luxurious and lazy ecclesiastics, which gives the key to 
his life. ‘I take it as a holesome counsel,’ he says, ‘that the Pope 
leeve his wordly lordship to wordly lords as Christ gave him and 
move all his Clerks to do so.’ 
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In 1360 he was Master of Balliol, and waging unceasing war 
against the Mendicant Orders, whose shameless eavesdropping and 
brazen-faced beggary made them the target of poet and preacher and 
pamphleteer alike. It was in 1366 that, famous already as an 
Oxford divine, he came first into public and political prominence. 
The papacy had fallen on evil days. It was the period of the 
Babylonish captivity. Exiles from Rome, the Popes at Avignon were 
at a threefold disadvantage. There had been a magic anda witchery 
in the very name of Rome. Avignon was only Avignon. But 
besides the loss of prestige there was the material loss of the Italian 
revenues, and, finally, there was the humiliating descent from the 
proud position of the world’s umpire to that of a mere tool of the 
King of France. Still the Court at Avignon was } rodigiously ex- 
pensive, and England had long occupied the unenv‘able position of 
the milch cow of the papacy. Urban the Fifth accordingly preferred 
a demand on Edward the Third for all the arrears of the tribute to 
the Papal See annually due since the death of King John. The 
demand was referred to Parliament. It was the last straw. Half 
ruined by the awful ravages of the Black Death, owing to which the 
population had been reduced from five millions to two millions and 
a half, and by the slow drain of the never-ending wars with France, the 
Estates were not unnaturally disposed to rebel against sending out 
English gold for the support of the liegeman of their hereditary foe. 
‘Ils resisteront,’ they unanimously decided, ‘ et contre esteront ove 
toute leur puissance.’ This decision was expanded and supported by 
Wyclif, then one of the King’s chaplains, in a most vigorous and 
able pamphlet. That he should have had this task imposed on him 
by the Court shows in what reputation he was held, and how his anti- 
papal opinions were even then notorious. In 1378 occurred the 
Great Schism. The moral effect on Wyclif was electrical. It was 
of the very essence of the papacy that the supreme Pontiff claimed 
to personify the indivisibility of truth. In him men saw the symbol 
and the guarantee of religious unity. Suddenly to exhibit to the 
world the seamless vesture of Latin Christianity as rent in twain, and 
the papacy as aself-advertised imposture, was to give to religious faith 
a shock such as, at this distance of time, we can scarcely realise. 
Torn from its old moorings, spiritual obedience drifted away into a 
divided allegiance, with no better bond of cohesion than the mere 
accident of country. Wyclif’s impetuous spirit at once urged him 
to the only logical inference. If there could be two Popes why not 
twenty? Why any Pope at all? The whole system was a fraud. 
It was not of God but of man. It had no warranty of Holy Scripture. 
It was Antichrist. They who should have been the faithful shepherds 
of the sheep had not only fleeced but had deceived their flocks, 
The accredited guide of Christendom had been tried and found 
wanting. Whither then in their bewilderment of mind were men to 
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turn? Wyclifs answer was to translate the Bible. When we 
remember that his heretical tracts and pamphlets, written in pithiest 
English, were being scattered broadcast over England, and that in 
1381 he went on even to assail the central citadel itself, and to deny 
the doctrine of Transubstantiation so far as it included miraculous 
power in the consecrating priest, it is astonishing that he should 
have died in his bed. 

It is because in Wyclif we have the embodiment and the repre- 
sentative of the great cause of independence, whether in Church or 
State or in the tribunal of conscience, the champion of intellectual 
and spiritual freedom from the tyranny of foreign dominion, the 
voice that gave due form and utterance to what thousands of smaller 
minds were thinking, that his Bible, which is in a sense himself, is 
of such abiding interest to a nation to whom freedom and inde- 
pendence are as the very breath of life. 

Let us briefly summarise the objects that Wyclif had in view in 
organising his army of ‘ poor preachers’ to distribute the Scriptures 
among his fellow-countrymen. He was anxious in the first place that 
a fragmentary Bible should be superseded by a complete one. He was 
convinced that the best remedy for the sybaritism of the Church was 
to go back to the simplicity that was in Jesus Christ and in His apostles, 
He believed that a study of the Christian records would satisfy any 
honest mind that the papal claims, the position taken up by each and 
every grade of the Pope’s representatives, the existing system of miracle- 
working priests, of compulsory penances, compulsory confessions, 
compulsory pilgrimages, and the like, had no Divine right behind 
them to support them. He hoped that the many-sided disorders of 
his age might in some degree be abated by bringing men face to 
face with the inspired source of purity and simplicity, of loyalty and 
justice. No doubt he was over-sanguine, was in no sense a ‘ wise 
master-builder,’ was not sufficiently alive to the revolutionary 
tendency of his abstract doctrine of ‘Dominion.’ But he was a 
brave, single-hearted, sincere man, and the keenness of his intel- 
lectual powers was happily allied with a character against which not 
even his enemies ventured to throw a stone. His influence, trans- 
mitted though it was through Huss to Luther, did not long retain 
prominence in England. He was before hisday. A reaction against 
his opinions soon set in, and the constitution of Archbishop Arundel 
was so far successful that no new translation of any book of Scripture 
was published in this country for a hundred years. Butif the flames 
were extinguished the embers smouldered on. The prohibited tracts 
and pamphlets passed secretly in many a quiet parish from hand to 
hand, and when in 1529 a royal proclamation appeared against un- 
orthodox books, it is not surprising to find ‘ Lollardies’ grouped with 
other ‘heresies and errors,’ With the reign of Henry the Eighth 
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we come in sight of the second of our great translators, William 
Tyndale (1484-1536), perhaps the noblest figure among them all. 

The times were fully ripe for a new national Bible. The English 
of Wyclif’s version had become antiquated and out of date. Intel- 
lectual development in Europe had made great strides. Upon the 
Roman renaissance of the preceding centuries had followed the 
revival of Greek letters, and Greece, as it has been finely said, ‘ had 
arisen from the grave with the New Testament in her hand.’ No 
longer tied down to the Latin Scriptures of the Church, scholars were 
now qualified for the study of the original Greek and Hebrew. The 
Bible had been translated into all the principal languages of Europe. 
The printing press, long since established throughout the continent, 
had been introduced in 1477 by Caxton into England. The stimu- 
lating revelations of maritime enterprise under the auspices of such 
men as Columbus, Magellan, and Vasco di Garma, had caused a great, 
ferment in the human mind. The new learning was everywhere 
extending its influence. The world of the west was ringing from 
end to end with the name of Luther. 

William Tyndale was born near Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, in or 
about 1484. His brief life of fifty-two years comprises a period of 
the first historical importance. Within it are included the breach of 
Henry with Rome, the rise and fall of Wolsey, the reign of terror 
under Thomas Cromwell, the dissolution of the monasteries, the fer- 
mentation all over England of the idea of impending religious revo- 
lution. For some years Tyndale studied at Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 
From Oxford, attracted in all probability by the fame of Erasmus, 
he went to Cambridge, where he remained for six or seven years. 
Erasmus was engaged from 1509 to 1514 in teaching Greek in the 
University, and in preparing for the press with the aid of the college 
libraries a book which was shortly to astonish the world. This book 
was the Greek Testament (1516), soon to be followed by the famous 
Paraphrases. The Greek text was set side by side with Erasmus’s 
Latin version in parallel columns, and a prologue and notes completed 
the volume. Though dedicated to the Pope, it sounded a note of defi- 
ance to the Church. Hitherto the Vulgate had reigned supreme, and 
its interpretation had been based on the received dogmas of the faith. 
By Erasmus’s New Testament the Vulgate was set aside, and his 
rendering of the text was based on the philological sense of the words. 
‘For the first time,’ says Froude, ‘ the laity were able to see, side by side, 
the Christianity which converted the world and the Christianity of the 
Church with a Borgia Pope, cardinal princes, ecclesiastical courts, and 
a mythology of lies. The effect was to be a spiritual earthquake.’ 

From a Greek New Testament to an English one was buta single 
step, and it was in the course of his university career that Tyndale 
both laid the foundations of his sound scholarship and conceived that 
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great design, the idea of which governed all his subsequent life, and 
gave to England its earliest printed Bible. From 1521 to 1523 he 
acted as tutor to the family of Sir John Walsh at Little Sodbury, a 
village in South Gloucestershire. Full of admiration for Erasmus he 
there employed his leisure in translating a well known book from his 
pen, called The Manual of a Christian Soldier. It was a work of 
somewhat pronounced anti-papal tendencies, and Tyndale began to 
draw on himself the displeasure of the hierarchy. Soon we find him 
in vigorous conflict with one of the good knight’s guests, a certain 
learned doctor who had ventured upon the proposition that ‘we were 
better without God’s law than the Pope’s.’ One can see the flashing 
eyes and the mantling blood as the rejoinder bursts from him, ‘I 
defy the Pope and all his laws. If God spare my life, ere many 
years I will cause a boy that driveth the plough shall know more of 
the Scripture than thou dost.’ Evidently Little Sodbury was becom- 
ing impossible for him. So ‘turmoiled’ was he, we are told, that in 
1523 he bade Sir John farewell and sought to attach himself to the 
service of Tunstall, Bishop of London, well known as a good Greek 
scholar. In this he was disappointed, but the earnestness of his 
preaching at St. Dunstan’s brought him an unlooked-for friend. 
Humphrey Monmouth, a wealthy merchant and alderman, took him 
up and made him free of his house, and there for nearly a year 
Tyndale worked assiduously ‘day and night’ at his translation. 
But he was now a marked man. Twelve months had not gone by 
before, in his own words, ‘I understood not only that there was no 
room in my Lord of London’s palace to translate the New Testament, 
but also that there was no place to doit inall England’ With 
bitter sorrow he found himself driven to seek shelter on the continent, 
and in May 1524 he sailed for Hamburg. Whether he published 
anything while there is not certain, but the next year we are on sure 
ground. Accompanied by his amanuensis, Roye, he had gone in 
1525 to Cologne, a strongly papal town, to superintend the issue of 
the English Testament, which had at length been completed. The 
printer was Peter Quental, who had apparently been selected as 
having correspondents in London, and the edition was in quarto. 
But there was a spy in the camp. A cunning priest, Cochleus by 
name, happened to hear the printers boasting over their wine that 
England would very soon be Lutheran, and that, in point of fact, 
thousands of copies of an English New Testament were on the point 
of being consigned across the sea. Without delay Cochleus sent 
news of his discovery to Henry the Eighth, to Wolsey, and to Fisher, 
Tyndale having in the meantime fled with his printed sheets to the 
safer haven of Protestant Worms. Here, at Scheffer’s press, a new 
edition of 3,000 copies was prepared. It was obviously essential to 
baffle, as far as possible, the expectant spies on the other side. The 
new issue was therefore not in quarto, but in octavo. Tyndale’s 
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name was left out, and al] prologues and notes were dispensed with. 
Between the spring and summer of 1526, the precious Testaments 
arrived on English shores, and between the agents of the great 
Cardinal and those of the secret association of ‘The Brethren,’ it 
became a case of ‘diamond cut diamond.’ What happened we do 
not know in detail, but there is good evidence that the inquisitorial 
search met with some measure of success, for we have the witness 
of the solemn ceremonial which was held on Shrove Sunday in 
February 1527, before the gate of St. Paul’s, and under the great 
crucifix called the Rood of Northen, when in the presence of Wolsey 
himself, and of a great conclave of abbots, and priors, and bishops, 
large basketfuls of heretical books were given to the flames. But we 
must not be tempted too far into the pleasant paths of the biographer 
or of the bibliographer, or enter into the detail either of Tyndale’s life, 
or of the history of successive editions of his works. Suffice it to say 
that it has been estimated that between 1526 and 1536, in spite of all 
opposition and persecution, not far short of 30,000 copies of the New 
Testament must have been put into circulation. ‘So eager,’ says a con- 
temporary writer, ‘were Englishmen for the Gospel, as to affirm they 
would buy a Testament even if they had to give a hundred thousand 
pieces of money for it.’ Very possibly this is the language of exaggera- 
tion, but at the same time it is well to bear in mind that the moral 
atmosphere of the self-centred and materialised times in which we live 
affords us little or no idea of the tremendous power with which the 
newly discovered truths of the Bible came home to hearts sad and 
sick with the moral and spiritual corruption, the unreality, the hope- 
lessness, that overshadowed their life. It was to them nothing less 
than a new heaven and a newearth. The history of God’s works, the 
tables of God’s law, the thunders of His vengeance, the sweet music 
of His promises, all came upon them like a sudden revelation. The 
conscience of England had found a new King. In the open English 
Bible men heard Him speaking to them face to face. Before many 
more years they were making answer to Him in an English Liturgy. 
Between 1530 and 1534 Tyndale was occupied with a translation 
of the Old Testament. With the assistance of friends among the 
learned Jews, who were to be found in every considerable city of the 
Netherlands, he had made himself a good Hebrew scholar, and his 
version is without doubt based on a study of the Hebrew text, while 
it derives all available help from constant reference to the Latin 
Vulgate, Luther’s Bible, and Purdey’s revision of Wyclif. In 1531 
appeared the book of Genesis, and subsequently the entire Penta- 
teuch, to which was added, in 1531, the book of Jonah. In 1534a 
new and carefully revised edition of the New Testament was issued, 
its expenses having been unwittingly defrayed by the Bishop of 
London, who, in his eagerness to buy up and destroy all copies in cur- 
rent circulation, had indirectly supplied Tyndale with ample funds. 
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In the spring of the next year Tyndale was treacherously 
betrayed, while living at Antwerp in the house of his friend Thomas 
Poyntz, and thrown into prison in Vilvorde Castle, not far from 
Brussels. Here he was kept in confinement from May 1535 to 
October 6, 1536, when he was put to death by strangulation, and his 
body burnt at the stake. In the archives of the Council of Brabant 
has been preserved a pathetic letter, which speaks for itself :— 

1 wish permission to have a candle in the evening, for it is wearisome to sit 
alone in the dark. But above all I entreat and beseech your clemency to be urgent 


with the Procureur that he may kindly permit me to have my Hebrew bible, 
grammar and dictionary, that I may spend my time with that study. 


It is practically certain that to Tyndale’s labours in this foreign 
dungeon we owe the translation of that part of the Old Testament 
(Joshua to II. Chronicles inclusive) which he left in manuscript in 
the hands of his intimate friend and literary executor, John Rogers. 
The following specimens of Tyndale’s translation, taken from passages 
with which everyone is familiar, will, perhaps, be not without 
interest :— 

And he began his parable and sayed: Balam the sonne of Beor hath sayed, and 
the man that hath his eye open hath sayed, and he hath sayed that heareth the 
wordes of God and hath the knowledge of the most hye, and beholdeth the vision of 
the Allmightie, and when he falleth downe hath his eyes opened. I see him but 
not now, I beholde him but not nye. There shall come a starre of Jacob and ryse 
a cepter of Israel. . . (Numbers xxiv. 15.) 

And what shall I more say ? the time would be too short for me to tell of 
Gedeon, of Barak, and of Samson, and of Jepthx ; also of David, and Samuel, and 
of the prophets; which through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained the promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, 
escaped the edge of the sword, of weak were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, 
turned to flight the armies of the aliens.—(Heb. xi. 29; spelling modernised.) 


It may be worth while to pause a moment at this point to ask 
ourselves how it was that Tyndale’s New Testament was looked upon 
by the hierarchy in England, by Sir Thomas More, one of the fore- 
most men of letters of his day, and by the King himself, with such 
intense hostility, while within a year of his death an English Bible, 
which was really Tyndale’s in the main, was ordered to be placed in 
every parish church. With regard to the Bishops, it is plain that, 
at any rate to the conservatives among them, a vernacular Bible 
would be in principle incurably objectionable. Their conviction that 
the Bible derived its authority from the Church, and not the Church 
from the Bible, made it impossible for them to approve of commit- 
ting the interpretation of the text to private judgment. To the 
reforming party, on the other hand, an English Bible would, as such, 
have been generally welcome. What excited their indignation was 
that Tyndale’s Testament, with its prologues and annotations, was 
tainted with the heresies of his extra-biblical writings, in which the 
whole system of the Latin obedience and faith had been openly and 
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persistently assailed. And not only so, but Tyndale suggested 
Luther, and, as they cast their eyes over the sea, it was alarmingly 
evident that Lutheranism was a principle of anarchy, and had a strong 
tendency to assume the form not merely of ecclesiastical insubordina- 
tion, but of social and political revolt. And on this point they were 
at one with the King. To the mind of that masterful monarch it is 
hardly likely that the question of an English Bible was of any deep 
personal interest. He had broken a lance with Luther. He was 
‘Defender of the faith.’ But if we may give the name of Roman 
Catholicism to the religious system represented by the papacy, it was 
primarily with the Romanism and not with the Catholicism that his 
matrimonial affairs gradually forced him into such violent antagonism. 
The pendulum might swing this way with Anne Boleyn, and that 
way with Catharine Howard ; the standard of truth might be as nearly 
identical with the King’s personal belief as the standard of right was 
with his personal will, but none the less as against Lutheran doc- 
trines Henry was a consistent Catholic. He was fully determined to 
be master in his own house, but he could see no reason why the old 
religion should not go on unchanged under its home-grown Pope. Just 
so far as their appeal to scripture served to support him in his denial 
of any Divine right in the papacy, he was ready to favour the party 
of reform, and indeed on the 25th of June, 1535, he went so far as to 
declare to the assembled judges that ‘the advancement of God’s 
word and of his own authority were one and the same thing.’ In 
short, we shall not be seriously at fault if we conclude that, both as 
regards Rome and his own clergy at home, he was disposed rather to 
use the prevalent cry for an English Bible for political purposes than 
to give it serious attention on its own religious merits. But the 
hostility which Tyndale excited had special as well as general grounds. 
Long established usage and ecclesiastical tradition had invested the 
terminology of the Church with a peculiar sanctity. To appeal to 
philology and the plain meaning of words against the rendering con- 
secrated by prescription and association was to provoke intense repug- 
nance in the conservative camp. And this is precisely what Tyndale 
did, though he did it in no spirit of sectarian prejudice. For 
‘charity’ he substituted ‘love,’ for ‘church’ ‘congregation,’ for 
‘grace’ ‘ favour,’ for ‘ penance’ ‘ repentance,’ for ‘contrite’ ‘ troubled.’ 
Not merely, therefore, was he deemed an enemy of the cause of 
order, but also a heresiarch regardless even of the limitations of good 
taste. 

It remains now to offer some brief estimate both of our indebted- 
ness to Tyndale’s biblical labours and of the nobility of his character. 

He did not live to give us a complete Bible. If we include the 
manuscript which he left to Rogers we have from his pen (1) the 
entire New Testament; (2) the Old Testament from Genesis to 
II. Chronicles inclusive ; (3) a translation, published in his revised 
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edition of 1354, of ‘ The Epistles out of the Old Testament which are 
read in the Church after the Use of Salisbury.’ But though not 
complete as regards the Old Testament, yet, so far as his work ex- 
tends, it may be said almost to constitute our English Bible of to-day. 
Of our Old Testament it is estimated to represent, in the books which 
it comprises, about 80 per cent., and of our New Testament about 
90 per cent. To Tyndale, moreover, and in some measure to Wyclif 
before him, we owe it—and this is a point on which it is impossible 
to lay too much stress—that the Bible speaks in the popular tongue 
as distinguished from the language of the Court or of the Schools. 
‘The style of Wyclif,’ writes Professor Plumptre, ‘is to that of 
Chaucer as Tyndale’s is to Surrey’s, or that of the authorised version 
to Ben Jonson’s.’ ‘The peculiar genius which breathes through it ’"— 
the words are from Froude’s eloquent tribute to Tyndale’s version— 
‘the mingled tenderness and majesty, the preternatural grandeur, 
unequalled, unapproached in the attempted improvements of modern 
scholars, all are here, all bear the impress of the mind of one man, 
William Tyndale.’ 

Finally, when we look at Tyndale’s life as a whole, when we 
trace through its checkered scenes his unwavering persistency of 
purpose, the indomitable spirit that neither lonely exile nor repeated 
disappointment could quench, the unfailing courage that no perse- 
cutions, no plots, no intrigues could deflect from its appointed path, 
his rich qualifications as a scholar, the transparent honesty and 
fidelity, the conscientiousness and truthfulness that distinguish him 
as a translator, his faithfulness even unto death to the work with 
which he felt himself entrusted, the feeling is borne in upon us from 
every side that in Tyndale we have a man to whom we may justly 
assigna place among the great ones of the earth. Yet it was not until 
some three centuries and a half after his death that the statue which 
now stands in the Embankment Gardens, near Whitehall Court, was 
erected in honour of his memory. 

Just a year before that death, and while Tyndale lay a prisoner 
at Vilvorde, a Bible from another hand had stolen unobserved into 
England. It was dated the 4th of October, 1535, dedicated to Henry 
the Eighth, and signed by his ‘humble subjecte and daylye orator, 
Myles Coverdale. No name either of place or printer was given. 
In respect of the larger portion of the Old Testament it was altogether 
new, and as a Bible it was the first complete version in English that 
was ever printed in this country. 

Miles Coverdale was born in 1488, and, like Wyclif, was a York- 
shireman. He was attached as a young man to an Augustinian 
convent at Cambridge, but before 1527 he had joined the Reformers 
and was a trusted friend of Thomas Cromwell. This friendship 
enables us to some extent to follow the history of the Coverdale Bible. 
In December 1530 Hugh Latimer had written his famous letter to the 
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King, reminding him of his promise of an authorised English 
version of the scriptures. In 1531 Henry was acknowledged as 
supreme head of the Church, and the breach with Rome had become 
a fact. Tyndale’s New Testament was already formally condemned 
and proscribed. It is in the highest degree probable that Cromwell, 
taking advantage of the flowing tide, decided to anticipate the 
realisation of the royal pledge, and commissioned Coverdale to prepare 
a new translation. Once more, therefore, did private enterprise take 
the wind out of the episcopal sails, and make Cranmer grumble that 
if the country was to wait till the Bishops were ready, it would have 
to wait ‘ till a day after doomsday.’ At any rate, from 1528 to 1535 
we lose sight of Coverdale, who seems during that period to have 
been quietly at work on the continent. 

There could scarcely be a stronger contrast between two men than 
there is between Coverdale and Tyndale. If the latter be the 
Hercules among our biblical labourers, the former is certainly the 
Orpheus. Diffident and retiring in disposition, of delicate suscepti- 
bility, of great literary dexterity and resource, with a wonderful ear 
for cadence and rhythm, it is to Coverdale we owe much of that 
beautiful music which seems to well up out of the perennial springs 
of our Authorised Version. ‘Cast me not away from Thy presence, 
and take not Thy Holy Spirit from me ;’ ‘ Thou, Lord, in the begin- 
ning hast laid the foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the 
work of Thy hands. They shall perish, but Thou shalt endure: they 
all shall wax old as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt Thou 
change them, and they shall be changed. But Thou art the same, 
and Thy years shall not fail.” Where can we find anything more 
perfect, unless indeed it be in passages scattered up and down in 
our Prayer-book version of the Psalms, which is almost wholly, or in 
the Isaiah of our Bibles, which is very largely, from the hand of this 
beautiful translator? But though contrasted with Tyndale in the 
main features of his character, he is also his indispensable literary 
complement, standing in relation to him as gentleness does to 
strength, pliability and grace to robustness and vigour, modesty to 
self-confidence, as the ivy does to the oak. There is, moreover, some- 
thing very attractive in the unaffected humility, the sincerity, the 
frankness of the man himself. Tyndale’s zeal to give his countrymen 
an English Bible was the consuming fire of his life. Coverdale tells 
us, with perfect simplicity, that he became a translator because he 
was asked.to become so by those whom he thought it his duty to obey. 
Tyndale went straight to the Greek and Hebrew. Coverdale was 
probably no great Hebrew scholar. In his dedication to Henry he 
speaks of himself as having ‘faithfully translated out of five sundry 
interpreters,’ and these five, according to the high authority of 
Bishop Westcott, were the Latin Vulgate, the excellent Latin version 
of Pagninus (a Dominican monk and a pupil of Savonarola), Luther’s 
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German version, Tyndale, and the Swiss-German or Zurich Bible by 
Leo Jude and others (1525-29). And not the dedication only, but 
also the original title of Coverdale’s Bible makes the same admission, 
for it describes itself as ‘The Bible . . . faithfully and truly trans- 
lated out of the Douche and Latyn.’ 

The Coverdale Bible as first published in 1535 does not appear to 
have received the royal license, though it had the warm approval of 
Church and State in the persons of Cranmer and Cromwell. In the 
next year, however, a revised edition was issued from Nicholson’s 
press, St. Thomas’s Hospital, Southwark, and on the title-page we 
find the words ‘ with the King’s most gracious license.’ Whether 
this license was prior in date to that given to the so-called ‘ Matthew’s 
Bible’ of 1537, it is impossible to say. 

Tyndale, it will be remembered, had left his friend Rogers a 
manuscript translation of the books Joshua to II. Chronicles inclu- 
sive. The manuscript was first published in the version just referred 
to. In the summer of that year this Bible made its appearance in a 
large folio volume, printed we not know where, and in black letter. 
It is conjectured that, in view of the constant and increasing popular 
demand for English Bibles, Rogers and Tyndale may have been com- 
missioned by some Antwerp booksellers to make a complete translation 
of both Testaments, in the hope that such a book, being based on the 
original Greek and Hebrew, might drive the second-hand Coverdale 
Bible out of the market. After Tyndale’s death, Rogers went on 
with the work alone, and brought it up to Isaiah, when the capital 
provided in Antwerp was found to be exhausted. At this stage the 
English printers, Richard Grafton and Edward Whitchurch, inter- 
vened, bought up the book as it stood, and advanced the necessary 
funds for its completion. Rogers’s name, intimately associated as it 
was with that of Tyndale, was left out on the score of prudence, and 
the name of Thomas Matthew, whoever he may have been, was used 
as amask. This Bible when completed was dedicated to the King, 
and although two-thirds of it were none other than Tyndale’s con- 
demned translation, although moreover the tell-tale initials ‘W. T.’ 
were conspicuous on the last page of Malachi, Grafton had the 
audacity to submit his venture for Cranmer’s approval. Cranmer, 
who can hardly have looked very carefully into it, expressed himself 
delighted with it, the royal license was obtained through Grafton’s 
influence with Cromwell, and in the summer of 1537 the ‘ Matthew's 
Bible’ duly appeared, within a year of Tyndale’s martyrdom, as the 
first royally authorised English version. It was not a new transla- 
tion, but a carefully edited compilation, of which two-thirds were 
Tyndale and one-third Coverdale. It is chiefly remarkable for the 
excessive Lutheranism of its annotations, in which it out-Tyndales 
Tyndale himself, and exhibits a characteristic contrast to the gentler 
spirit of Coverdale. Moreover, this Bible has a special interest of its 
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own as being the direct ancestor, through the Great Bible of 1539 
and the Bishops’ Bible of 1568, of our own Authorised Version of 
1611. 

The necessary limits of a brief sketch preclude anything more 
than a passing reference to the ‘ Taverner Bible’ of 1539, which is not 
much more than what we may term a pirated Matthew’s, and we 
come finally to the Bible which, unless we take into account whatever 
share he may have taken in the famous version of 1560 by the 
Genevan exiles, was the last of Coverdale’s labours. 

This ‘ Great Bible’ of 1539, which for nearly thirty years held its 
place as the standard Bible of the kingdom, had its foundations laid, 
not in London but in Paris, that city having been selected as head- 
quarters, owing to the excellence of French paper and French typo- 
graphy. Its history is as follows. Towards the end of Cromwell’s 
career there were two English Bibles in circulation, neither of which 
could be said to give unmixed satisfaction. Coverdale’s own version 
was not derived from the original Greek and Hebrew, and in its 
attempt to please both parties had in fact pleased neither. The 
‘Matthew’s Bible’ was faulty in the opposite sense. Its polemical 
notes gave it the character of a Lutheran manifesto. Cromwell was 
not slow to see that there was room for another attempt. Accord- 
ingly, in or about the year 1537 he commissioned Coverdale, with 
whom he had been closely connected for some years, to act for him 
not on this occasion as a translator, but as the editor of a new issue. 
The French printer Regnault was associated with Grafton in the 
preparation of the sheets under the license of King Francis. The 
revision was based on the ‘ Matthew’s Bible,’ but the offensive annota- 
tions were omitted, and in settling the text recourse was had to the 
best available sources. The revisers did in point of fact make con- 
siderable alterations in the text, derived for the most part from Latin 
versions, such as the Vulgate itself, Miinster’s Hebrew-Latin Bible of 
1534, and the well-known Polyglot Bible, which, at a somewhat 
earlier date, was published by the University of Alcaba, near 
Toledo. 

For a few months all went well, but on the 17th of December, 
1538, the Inquisition appeared on the scene, and the company were 
dispersed as by a bomb-shell. Many sheets were destroyed, but some 
were saved, and Cromwell contrived to transport both plant and 
proofs to England, where the first edition was hurried through the 
press by April 1539. It bore no dedication, but Hans Holbein had 
contributed a striking illustration for the title-page, in which Henry 
is represented as receiving the Divine commission to transmit the 
scriptures to laity and clergy alike in the persons of Cromwell and 
Cranmer. A second edition was got ready by November 1540, and 
in it is found the interesting preface which Cranmer had prepared 
in the interval, and which has caused his name to be so closely asso- 
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ciated with the ‘Great Bible.” It was this edition which received 
Henry’s personal authorisation, on the assurance made to him by the 
Bishops that it contained no ‘heresies.’ No less than seven editions 
of the splendid and stately volume were printed before the King’s 
death in 1547, and between the dates of the third and fourth editions 
Cromwell, to whose initiative and determination its production was 
due, had been beheaded. His arms, which ornament the first three 
editions, are accordingly erased from the last four. The special 
illuminated copy on vellum which had been printed for him has been 
preserved, and is now inthe library of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
It is perhaps not generally known that our Prayer-book contains a 
special note announcing that the version of the Psalms therein 
adopted ‘ followeth the translation of the Great English Bible.’ Close 
upon its appearance there came the Catholic reaction which marks 
the close of Henry’s reign, and no fresh Bible issued from the press 
until after the Marian persecution in which John Rogers and Thomas 
Cranmer were martyred, while Coverdale himself escaped only by 
exile. 
H. W. Hoare. 
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A YOUNG LADY'S JOURNEY 
FROM DUBLIN TO LONDON IN 1791’ 


[Joun REILLy, of Scarvagh House, County of Down, Member of Parliament for 
Blessington at the time of the Union, married in 1773 Jane, the only child of 
Colonel Lushington, of Sittingbourne, Kent ; their daughter Jane Hester, the 
writer of this diary, was born in 1774 and died in 1813.} 


Friday, May 6th.—At ten at night came down to the Packet 
House. Mr. Dawson and Mrs. Benson (a friend of his) met us there. 
We set off in a little open boat down the river and found it very 
pleasant, being a fine, warm night, went down into the cabin; when 
we got on board the ship and mother played cards. We got under 
way at two o'clock past midnight, and then went to bed and were 
not the least sick, but were kept awake all night by a drunken 
passenger. 

Saturday we got up at nine, went on deck and saw the Wicklow 
Mountains faintly on one side and Holyhead on the other; we spent 
the day very pleasantly on deck, eat heartily, Mr. Benson played the 
flute, we passed many ships in the course of the day and toward 
evening the Queen passed pretty close, we saluted her with one gun 
and hoisted our Irish colours ; about the same time we were so near 
Holyhead as to enable me to take a slight sketch of the coast which 
is rocky with blue mountains appearing behind; a little later we had 
a fine view of the Skerry Islands with the Lighthouse on top of them 
and the sun just setting behind them; all the Welsh coast we passed 
that evening is bold and rocky but not a tree to be seen, we went 
down into the cabin after sunset, part of the passengers went to bed, 
mother and some gentlemen whom we had got acquainted with sat 
down to whist and others looked on, I began to net, a little odd figure 
of a quaker in a red night cap got out of his berth and came over to 
the table where we sat and began to preach against gambling in 
general, but particularly when we were in danger of going to the 
bottom, mother prevailed on the gentlemen to leave off and we sat 

1 [The style and punctuation of this interesting little fragment have been left quite 
unaltered lest any of the characteristics of ‘sweet seventeen’ of 100 years ago (long 
before the ‘ advanced woman’ was invented) should be interfered with—EDITOR, Nine- 
teenth Century.] 
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down to supper; our party at table consisted of Mr. Dawson, Mr. 
Benson, a good sort of civil young man, Mr. Evans an elderly man, 
whom mother had once known, a rough good sort of quizz his son, 
his father said he was agreeable, going to the Temple, Dr. Thomas a 
good humoured fat person with very laughing eyes, Mrs. Collier a 
short broad woman with a cross countenance, but something in her 
manner which indicates a better heart than you would at first suppose 
and rather agreeable, a bouncing female Quaker who was very lively 
and pleasant, and Mr. Galbraith a young gentleman who wore a short 
blue jacket over a long grey coat, there were besides in a berth just 
by us Mrs. Thomas, wife of the parson, an ugly quiet little woman, 
too sick to eat, in another berth was a Miss Hoar, a tall, handsome 
English woman, who luckily for her fellow passengers was very sick, 
as we found the next morning she would have talked us all to death ; 
there were many other passengers particularly Quakers ; at ten o’clock 
we had finished our supper and part of us went on deck; there was 
rather a better gale than we had before, the moon was just setting 
and was a most beautiful sight ; the Captain told us we were just 
crossing Beaumaris Bay ; we did not stay long on deck but came down 
and went to bed at twelve o’clock ; the ship was so quiet there was 
not a voice to be heard. 

Sunday 8th.—I awoke at four o’clock and heard a good smart 
breeze ; it was a little lowered at five and finding I could not sleep 
and wishing to see the Welsh coast I got mother to get up and went 
on deck; the sun-was not long risen, we were near the coast, which 
had altered its appearance much since we saw it the preceeding 
evening, it was more cultivated but still bold; we were told we had 
got on a good way in the night and had passed the Bar of Chester ; 
mother and I got into the carriage, and while we were there a small 
Merchantman passed us so close as to be near breaking it, some of 
our ropes got entangled with it, but we were soon disengaged ; 
about eight o’clock while we were at breakfast it became quite calm 
and we waited for the tide to carry us down the river Dee to 
Parkgate ; at this time we had the coast of Wales on the right, which 
had not changed its appearance that morning but continued a steep 
shore much wooded and here and there some houses; on the left we 
had sand banks ; at a distance the Coast of Lancaster; when we got 
into the river it was much nearer but not a pleasing object as it 
seemed to consist of steep banks of barren sand; we were here shewn 
the mast of a ship which had been wrecked in the late storms coming 
out of Liverpool; it continued fine and we were carried by the tide 
at a very pleasant rate down the river; we passed a large Dutch 
vessel, After sailing close enough to the coast of Lancaster to see 
some fine houses we arrived about ten o’clock at Parkgate, but the 
tide not being quite in we could not get close to the shore, but went 
some part of the way in a small boat and were carried by the men 
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the rest of the way. We found chaises on the beach to take us to 
the Inn where we dressed as soon as we could get the luggage from 
the Custom house; our fellow passengers soon dispersed; some of 
our friends went on in the stage to Chester. While we were dressing 
there came a Merchantman into the harbour (I suppose the one we 
had passed in the morning as it was coming slowly the same way as 
we were) on fire, and the whole time we were there they were 
striving to save the cargo and sink her. Just as we were setting off 
from Parkgate the King arrived in the harbour, it had left Dublin 
twelve hours later than the Prince of Wales in which we sailed, but 
had more of the breeze which blew up in the evening than us. Mr. 
Montgomery and his sisters were in it and Mr. and Mrs. Pomeroy. 
We set out for Chester at two o’clock with excellent horses and saw 
some coal mines at a distance and passed through Neston a neat little 
village. The country from Parkgate is flat and not remarkably 
planted, but the neatness of the houses pleased me, the frightful 
wooden ones also surprised me much at first, as they are striped and 
figured in a most ridiculous manner. The road is narrow and bad ; 
towards Chester it grew broader but was very bad still. Chester 
appears a fine old town as you drive into it. Wedined at the White 
Lion Inn with some of our sea friends, it is a very good one and the 
man who keeps it is remarkable for his fine carriages, we saw many 
quite elegant. After dinner we walked to King Street to Mr. Gray’s ; 
we supped at nine which appeared odd to me, but I was very glad to 
get to bed as I was very much tired and more giddy with the sea 
than I was when I was on it. 

Monday.—After breakfast Mrs. Gray took us out in her chaise to 
see the town, we went first to the Castle, where we met Mr. G. 
and got out of the carriage; here we were first shewn the model of a 
new jail that is to be built after the plan of Howard’s ; there is a great 
deal of it done, which we saw from the room in which the model was, 
it will be most magnificent. We next walked to the inner castle 
yard, which is a fine fortification very high and looks down on the 
river Dee and has a fine prospect, we here saw the convicts who were 
working at the new jail all dressed in yellow jackets and hats, with 
chains on their legs. We then got into the chaise and drove to the 
East Gate, which is an extremely fine arch. We here got up on the 
walls which encircle the town and are broad enough for two people to 
walk abreast on them; there is on one side of them a small parapet 
wall and on the other a slight paling, and we walked along them 
for some way ; though it is the public promenade for all the beaux 
and belles in Chester it is by no means pretty, only one peep of the 
Dee and its banks ; there are here and there little watch towers which 
are now converted into resting places for the Masters and Misses of the 
town to flirt in; they were once used for a very different purpose. 
We next walked in the Rows which are piazzas under which you may 
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walk all through the town with shops on either side, they are like 
everything else in Chester very old; we next went to the Cathedral 
which is Gothic and very fine and very old, but in tolerable repair ; 
what entertained me most were some little figures round the Bishop’s 
throne, whose heads we were told had been cut off by Oliver Cromwell, 
but were found some years since and put on again. There is a fine 
tapestry altar piece, of Saint Paul; we then drove into the court of 
the Bishop’s Palace, where there was nothing remarkable but the gate 
into it, a fine old Gothic arch. After dinner the Miss Grey’s came 
home from a visit, where they had been for some days. Mrs. G. 
took mother and me out in the evening to see the Linen Hall which 
is thought a good one. She then took us to where we could have a 
good view of the race course which is small, but prettily circumstanced ; 
there is near it another fine new arch under the walls. When we 
came home I was so sick I was obliged to go to bed. 

Tuesday 10th,—Left Chester at nine o’clock, Mr. Dawson riding 
with us he had been so good as to wait to conduct us part of the way. 
As we left the town we had a fine view of it as it stands on the banks 
of the Dee. We found the roads bad, but were recompensed by a 
fine cultivated country, a good deal of planting, and a fine view of 
Besan * Castle ; it stands on the top of a very high steep mount, 
which raises its head beyond the near trees, which together with some 
more blue distant mountains would make a good picture; it changes 
its appearance often as you go along and is in all points of view 
beautiful ; we also passed a neat little village with a beautiful church, 
it is called Acton. We came next to Tarporley, a neat village, where 
we changed horses, but did not alight; the road from Tarporley to 
Nantwich (our next stage) is better than the others and lies through 
a cultivated country, but there is not much variety; we did not lose 
sight of Besan Castle till we had passed Tarporley some time. Nant- 
wich is an old town chiefly built of wood ; we did not get out there 
either, we next came to Woore, a small neat village, and next to 
Stone where we dined. The country during these last two stages 
had little altered, except once for a short space it grew more moun- 
tainy and in my opinion more beautiful ; in this spot there was a 
neat country seat situated on the side of a small lake surrounded by 
wooded mountains ; the postilion told us the name of it was Mear 
and that it belonged to some lady whose name he forgot. I now first 
observed the paling which I have admired so much all through 
England. There is an excellent Inn at Stone. ‘ We set out next for 
Wolseley Bridge, we passed by Lord Harrowby’s, a little further on we 
were surprised by a man crying out ‘ Ladies, a gentleman told me to tell 
you the park which you are just coming in sight of is Ingestre Hall, 
Lord Talbot’s’ (it was Mr. Dawson who had ridden on before us, who 
had desired him), We passed it with great pleasure, both on account 
? Pecforton Castle. 
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of the owner and the beauty of the place ; it is a large range of hills 
well laid down and planted with some pretty buildings ; it is joined 
by another place more beautiful, as the hills grow more steep and 
uneven with a river running at the bottom; it belongs to a Lady 
Anson and is the prettiest park I have yet seen in England; it 
extends to the sweet village of Wolseley Bridge and helps to beautify 
it, we got out there for a moment, as the Inn which is situated on 
the banks of the river looked so inviting we could not resist. On the 
other side of the village is Sir William Wolseley’s, a pretty place, 
we got to a comfortable Inn at Lichfield about dusk, and were very 
glad to get soon to bed after travelling [blank in original] miles that 
day. 

Wednesday 11th.—Went to see the Cathedral at Lichfield at 
seven o'clock, it is extremely worth seeing; we first went round the 
outside, which is magnificent ; it is entirely Gothic, the ornaments 
wonderfully light, but many of them much defaced ; they are cut out 
of the same soft stone as at Chester; on the top of the front there is 
a figure of Charles the Second, which is much newer than the rest ; 
there are numbers of odd figures, besides others almost imperceivable 
and some quite gone ; there are some curious old tombs; the inside 
is delightfully fine ; they are at present repairing it; the entire roof 
is stone and nearly all the ornaments light and beautiful, the caps of 
the pillars and everything carved in a degree of taste that would do 
honour to a modern artist. There is but very little painted glass 
and no altar piece; there is a pretty monument to the memory of 
Lady Wortley Montagu. We then went to Coleshill this town has 
nothing remarkable in it. We breakfasted there; our hostess told 
us that Baddington, the seat of Mr. Bromley, was near it ; the country 
from it to Coventry is uninteresting till you come in sight of the 
town, which you see on rising a small hill after a long flat, four 
spires appearing among the trees, three of them belonging to Coventry 
and one to a new little village romantically situated which you pass 
through before you come to the town, as we left Coleshill we overtook 
four men riding with twenty fine young horses that they were taking 
to a dealer in London. At Coventry there was nothing worth 
observing but Peeping Tom, a ridiculous old ugly figure in a wig and 
a gold laced hat stuck out of a hole in the wall. Our next stage was 
to Dunchurch ; though some part of the country is extremely well 
planted it is all ugly from the excessive flatness of it till you come 
within six miles of Dunchurch, when the road becomes very broad 
and good planted on each side with fine large trees which hide the 
flatness of the country from you and beautify the road very much ; 
they were planted by the Duke of Montagu. We next came to 
Daventry where we bought cheap silk stockings, which are manu- 
factured in the town; we then set off for Northampton ; first the 
road lay through a fine country, not so flat as the preceding day and 
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much wooded ; afterwards we turned off the great road and for the 
rest of the way it was dreary with high hedge rows on each side and 
not a house to be seen; before we reached Northampton it was later 
than was pleasant to travel, but not so dark as to prevent our seeing 
the town as we came in; it was by far the prettiest I had yet seen 
in England, the Inn we alighted at was very old and dismal ; we sat 
in an old fashioned large ball room all night and had a good supper 
prepared for us by Mr. Dawson ; there isa fine chime clock in a church 
just by the Inn, which chimes every quarter of an hour and plays 
Britons strike home, every four hours ; in the middle of the night we 
were awakened by it. 

Thursday 12th.—Saw the outside of the Church, it is erected in 
memory of Charles 2nd, who gave a sum towards repairing the town 
and old Cathedral. Bought cheap laces, which are made all about 
the country. From Northampton we came to Newport, and from 
Newport to Woburn, a very neat town then to Dunstable, where we 
bought some hats and boxes of the manufacture of the town ; then 
to St. Albans, we dined there and set up for the night; the country 
we came through this day was for the most part rich with fine seats 
particularly from Northampton to Newport ; from Newport to Woburn 
there was a great variety, near the former you mount a great chalk 
hill from which you have an extensive prospect ; up the hill you are 
attended by some of the people that live about, who make it their 
business with great mallets in their hands to keep up the carriage 
when the horses stop to rest ; for this piece of service you give them 
some halfpence. From this the road to Woburn lies through deep 
sandy hills which are all finely planted by the Duke of Bedford ; in 
this road you meet some romantic spots. At St. Albans Mr. Dawson 
left us to hurry on to London; my mother and I went to see the 
Cathedral ; it was shewn us by the clerk a fine venerable old man 
who had been forty years in his office. The outside has nothing to 
boast of but its size, but when I entered I was astonished indeed, it 
is not so elegant as Lichfield, but the size and the great air of 
antiquity delighted me; the aisle is painted and wonderfully fresh ; 
it is in compartments in each of which are in Saxon Characters I.H.S. 
The old clerk who was sensible and intelligent told us the abbey had 
been founded by Offa King of the Mercians, which is the more likely 
as there are some arches towards the middle of the aisle not in the 
Gothic order like the rest of the buildings but of the Saxon. Our 
conductor then clapped his hands which produced the most extra- 
ordinary vibration, rattling over our heads like thunder. Between 
the great aisle and the choir is the belfry where you stand under a 
large dome, part painted and part glass through which you look up 
at another painted ceiling ; from this you go into the choir there the 
ceiling alters, the compartments instead of the letters are filled with 
coats of arms ; as you walk up the aisle you go over many tombs on 
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which you see the marks of inlaying ; they had all been inlaid with 
brass, there is one remaining entire, but all the rest were taken away 
by Oliver Cromwell who plundered the Abbey and made a stable of 
it. In the wall on each side of the altar there are the burying places 
of some of the priors inclosed by great iron gates. Under the altars 
there are four nitches in which stood little figures of the Four Evan- 
gelists in gold which were also taken by Oliver Cromwell ; we then 
went into one of the side aisles, at the end of which you are shewn 
the monument of Humfry, the good Duke of Gloucester ; it is only 
scratched out in black on the wall with a Latin inscription. The clerk 
then unlocked a door which leads into a place now used as a vestry 
room, it had once held St. Alban’s shrine, which was of massive gold ; 
we saw the marks of six feet on the floor; on one side of this place 
is a gallery of cut stone in which the monks used to watch the shrine 
every night, on the other side there is an iron grating for the people 
to look through at it, but there is a wall built up now, the grating 
remains on the outside, we saw it; in the side aisle from which we 
entered what was most interesting was the vault of Duke Humfry, 
our venerable conductor unlocked a trap door which discovered a 
flight of stone steps at the bottom ;-this had not been discovered till 
eight years ago, we saw the stone coffin which contained the bones of 
that famous man ; the old clerk told us that he himself remembered the 
flesh on the bones and the hair on the head and it had been preserved 
with some spirit which had evapourated when it was exposed to the 
air. In the middle of the ceiling of one of the cross aisles there is a 
rough old painting of the Martyrdom of St. Alban. There is also an 
altar piece in the choir the ‘ Last Supper,’ done by James Thornhill, 
it is so much faded there is no forming any judgment on it. This 
great building is 550 feet in length by 60 in breadth and the height 
of the cross aisles 350. There is a great deal more than we saw now 
turned into a school. We remained at St. Albans that night and set 
off the next morning at seven for Barnet, where we found a good 
breakfast which had been bespoke for us by Mr. Dawson. From St. 
Albans the country begins to have the appearance of approaching 
near the great city by the superior degree of cultivation and the 
frequency of the villages and villas. Wedressed at Barnet, and then 
set out for London ; the first thing remarkable in this road is Finchley 
Common, a fine green plain surrounded by the neat little villas of the 
citizens, just off Finchley Common we came into Highgate where the 
great citizens come out of a Saturday to spend Sunday in a little 
recreation. From Highgate you roll down a steep hill almost on 
London, which you now see part of it at least, and indeed even that 
appears to a person coming from the country a continuation of the 
town. About four miles from London we observed a soldier with a 
knapsack on his back, he had sat down on a stone and appeared quite 
overcome and so ill that my mother stopped the carriage and called 
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him over to her to give him some trifle ; she asked him what regiment 
he belonged to, he said the 30th that he had been discharged for ill- 
ness, and that he had long lain in an hospital in London unable to 
begin this last journey to his own country to die with his friends 
which he now scarce hoped even to accomplish. Where was he going 
to—to Liverpool—what was his country—Ireland—what part—the 
county Down—Oh! whereabouts—a town called Banbridge ; he then 
described exactly the spot on which he was born, it was my father’s 
estate and he gave him a blessing before he knew how welcome that 
blessing was to us. It was an odd and pleasant adventure to us and 
I hope a lucky one to the poor man who was enabled by it to pursue 
his journey more comfortably. London as we came into it did not 
at all surprise me. Mr. Dawson met us at the end of Albemarle 
Street and conducted us to the Leycesters, where we were introduced 
to Mr. and Mrs. Leycester and their son Mr. L.; and Mr. D., then 
took us to see the lodgings he thought of for us, which we liked very 
well ; they are at the house of an agreeable French milliner in Duke 
Street, near all our friends. We dined at Mr. L.’s, where we were 
introduced to the two Miss L.’s, Mr. Dumbleton, Miss Pery and Mr. 
W. Lushington ; the latter set us at home in his coach at ten o’clock 
as Mrs. Leycester was going out. 

Saturday the 14th—Mr. Dawson breakfasted here. Mr. Mrs. 
and Miss Leycester came to see us, also Lady Blackwood, Miss Pery, 
Mr. Dawson, Mr. Benson, and Lord Hillsboro’ who desired us to go 
and dine at Hanover Square every day we were disengaged ; he made 
us promise particularly for Monday and charged mother to employ 
him for everything wanted to bedone; some time after he had left us 
he returned again and roared at the window that Lady Salisbury 
would be glad to see us the next day at two o’clock ; Mother thought 
it would be better to rest this day so we did not stir out, and in the 
evening Mr. T. Dawson came in and Lord Erne. 

Sunday the 15th.—Lady Hillsboro’ called and took us to Lady 
Salisbury whom we found in her bed of state ill; it was her last day 
of giving caudle; the child * was to be christened in the evening, the 
christening suit was on the bed, it was most magnificent and ridiculous. 
I did not see much of the house this day, but what I did see was 
grand indeed. We next called on the Leycesters and there were two 
coachfulls to Kensington Gardens; on the way thither we went down 
Hyde Park which is far inferior to the Phoenix Park at Dublin, it was 
much crowded with carriages and horses, walking in the garden ; I 
should have liked it better had I been more used to not seeing any 
faces I knew, or had known the Miss L.’s enough to make remarks on 
the strange figures we met, which were equal in oddity and superior 
in quantity to what one meets on a Sunday night at the Rotunda in 
Dublin ; the Brownlows were the only ones we met there that we 

* James Brownlow William, second Marquis. 
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knew. The Queens Palace which you see from this is by no means 
fine, but a heavy brick building ; in one of the walks there is a pretty 
view of the Serpentine River but it is only the great quizzes that walk 
there. We went home with the L.’s to dinner, Miss Pery and Mr. 
Tilotson, another cousin of my mother’s ; in the evening we went to 
Lady Blackwood’s where we saw Mrs. Ryder who was very low, Lady 
More, Mr. and Mrs. Dallas, Miss Blackwood and Mr. Fitzgerald ; it 
was too dark to see their paintings, which I regretted greatly. We 
came home early. 

Monday the 16th.—Miss Pery, Lord Clanbrassil, and Mr. Fitz- 
gerald in the morning. We then went to pay visits ; we were let in 
at Lady Londonderry’s ; I had never seen her before and though I 
had heard more of her than any one in the world, she greatly exceeded 
my expectations ; we dined at Lord H.’s there was no one but my 
Lord and my Lady, the Marquis of Downshire, and D. Burton; they 
played cards till ten o’clock and then we came away ; Lord Barrington 
came in in the evening and slept the whole time we stayed. 

Tuesday 17th.—The two Miss Leycesters, Mr. Fitzgerald, my 
mother, and I, in the coach, and Mr. Dawson and Leycester, riding, 
went to the review at Blackheath where we were much entertained ; 
we got a tolerable situation where we had a very good view of the 
troops, but did not get so near the King as we wished, we then went 
to Greenwich with an intention to see the hospital, and all that is 
worth seeing there, which is a great deal more than we saw that day 
as the gentlemen were impatient to return to town, however we were 
delighted with the chapel and hall, which was all we then saw. As 
we approached near this immense building, which is far beyond any- 
thing I had yet seen, I was struck with admiration and pleasure to 
see an edifice appropriated for so noble a use as for the support and 
comfort of so many old seamen, and to make the evening of their days, 
who had spent the mornings of them in the service of their country. 
The whole scene here pleased me much the number of little 
boats besides two large vessels sailing down the Thames, the richness 
of whose banks together with the magnificence of the building by 
which we stood gave one a great idea of the prosperity of the King- 
dom. We first were shewn the chapel which is only just finished ; 
the ornaments are light, elegant and well executed, those on the walls 
consist chiefly of paintings, either done by Cipriano or exactly in the 
same style, and where the light answers you might be deceived and 
take them for bas reliefs ; in the middle of the aisle there is an anchor 
and cable inlaid in stone, the prospect of which is so perfect that 
though there is no shading you think the end of it quite raised off 
the ground ; there is also a fine altar about which I ought to know a 
great deal as an old sailor stood up with a white wand in his hand 
and in an audible voice described to the whole company the different 
merits and meanings of the piece, but he was so tedeous and stupid 
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that by hindering me from getting near enough to the picture, he 
prevented me from trying to learn that for myself which I never could 
from him so we left him to continue his harangue, and those of his 
auditors who had not patience proceeded to the hall. The deceptions 
here were in two colours, once thought wonderful, but I was glad to 
observe how much the style of painting is improved on; after the 
paintings of the same sort in the chapel they appeared nothing ; the 
shadows are quite strong and harsh instead of the beautiful softness 
of colouring which deceives the eye so much in Cipriano’s; the 
ceiling is painted in colours and much finer in its kind than the 
black and white figures on the wall, it is allegorical, and seems finely 
imagined, but I was so confused by the attempts to explain of another 
old man, who held forth here, besides our large party, that I could 
not consider it as much as I wished and hope to do another time; 
after seeing this we were hurried to town where we arrived safe but 
tired to death of the wind and dust which was excessive; we all 
separated immediately and mother in pity to my head, which ached 
sadly, sent an excuse to Lord Hillsboro’s where we were engaged to 
dinner but the servant who had been sent with the excuse returned ; 
he brought three tickets from Lady H. for her box at the Opera at 
the Pantheon ; this tempted us and we determined to go. As soon 
as we dined we set off to Mrs. Leycester to get her to go with us, as 
Lady H. had sent three tickets, and then to the Strand which is near 
the City to buy a gown my mother wanted for the next day ; returned 
dressed in a quarter of an hour, went to Mrs. L. who was not ready, 
so drank coffee there, and then proceeded to the Pantheon. There 
are now two opera houses, both supported by different parties, the 
Pantheon and the Haymarket, the former is of the court party and 
the latter that of the opposing ; when the old opera house was burned 
down they fitted up the Pantheon as a temporary thing, and got a 
license from the King ; when the new one in the Haymarket was 
finished the managers of it applied also for a license which was refused 
by the High Chamberlain, (Lord Salisbury) as he said they did not 
choose to license two at a time, and as they had once granted it to 
the other they could not take it from them again ; as there were some 
gentlemen of consequence who interested themselves for the new 
theatre and who were chiefly in opposition they thought they were 
illtreated by the Chamberlain; party runs so high that there are 
many who would not go to the Pantheon for the World, though they 
must like it better as they are afraid to dress or act regular operas at 
the other. The Pantheon is certainly very small and is under great 
disadvantages from the stage being so confined, but it is altogether 
fitted in most elegant style. The scenery beyond anything I have 
yet seen, the only fault I could find was in the curtain that drops 
between the acts, which is a confusion of figures strongly coloured 
representing Poets and I don’t know what Graces and Satyrs, Poets 
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and Bacchus and dancing fauns and Tragedy Queens, Cupids and 
Furies Venuses and Hobgoblins, etc., a green curtain would rest the 
eye better after all the gay and tawdry finery of an Italian Opera. 
The first act was near over when we came in, the opera was La 
Molinarella, the music is very pretty, one actor pleased me greatly, 
Morelle, he plays with a vast deal of ease and hums and sings 
pleasantly ; there was one beautiful scene of a mill going, and another 
of the inside of the Miller's House most beautifully designed and 
executed ; the last dance was beautiful, I could not nor would not 
think till I had seen it that I should be entertained with a thing of 
the sort it was la siege de Cythere; the scenery, machinery, and 
dresses are most beautiful, particularly some dear little children who 
acted Cupids ; little Teadore dances charmingly. At last after waiting 
a great while we got away ; I was so tired I thought I should have 
= When we came home we found a note from Lady Salisbury 
with two tickets for the ball at Almacks the next night. 

Wednesday 18th.—Mrs. T. Dawson came in the morning and went 
into the city with us, where we went to shop, we met Mr. Leycester 
in our drive and took him into the coach and set him at home; we 
then came home ourselves. Mother dined at Lord H.’s but I was 
obliged to stay for the hair dresser. Mother came home to dress at 
nine and at half past eleven we called on Lord H. at Lady Salisbury’s 
and then went to the ball. The room is very large and a charming 
one for the purpose but not ornamented with taste, though there was 
a great number in the room when we went in I was surprised at 
seeing so few fine women, there were some very pretty to be sure, but 
I have seen one or two in Ireland much more elegant than any here, 
and this ball was an extraordinary thing, almost all the people of 
fashion were there; it was patronised by the Duchess of Gordon ; 
when I had said I had seen more beautiful women than any there I 
forgot the Duchess of Rutland who was beyond anything, and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert who was there. I think her handsome, she has a fine 
animated countenance, the Prince was not there, the Brownlows and 
Mr. R. Stewart were there; as I knew no one I did not expect to 
dance but Lord Hillsborough asked me just as we got up; before we 
began to dance we were called to supper but afterwards we danced a 
set and I found it full enough as it was long and crowded ; there was 
a bad supper but we were very pleasant; about four we got away ; 
our own coach could not get up so Lord H. sent us home in his; 
indeed there was never anything like his good nature on every 
occasion. It was daylight and a charming morning when we came 
home. 

Thursday 19th.—Awakened with a dreadful headache and was too 
ill to go out with my mother in the morning; when she returned 
found myself too ill to dress to go to Lord Clanbrassils, where we had 
been long engaged to dinner; mother went out again to buy me a 
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beok and theu went to dinner at Lord C.’s, from which she went to 
Lady Salisbury’s who sees company every evening. With sitting 
quiet pouring over my book and drinking coffee I had got well when 
she got home about ten o’clock and sat and worked and supped 
afterwards. 

Friday 20th.—In the morning the two Mr. Dawsons Mr. Ley- 
cester, and Lord Erne came, we then went out in the coach, dined at 
Lord H.’s, where dined also Lady Stowell and the two Mr. Knowles’ ; 
in the evening went to Mr. Leycester’s and accompanied Mrs. Ley- 
cester to a party of a friend of hers, a Mrs. Lawrell, the two Miss 
Leycesters were ill and could not come; there were some strange figures, 
but I had no one to make remarks to ; we were introduced to Mr. Mrs. 
and Miss Lawrell. Mrs. Lawrell seems a pleasing woman; we met 
here Mrs. Gardner, Miss Porter, that was she, whom we had known 
at Sir Richard Johnstone’s ; mother sat down to cards; Mrs. Ley- 
cester was so good as not to play but walked about with me and 
introduced mother and me to Mrs. Lushington, and Mrs. Blackshaw, 
her daughter; we came home rather early. 

Saturday 21st——Mr. W. Lushington came in the morning; we 
went out shopping and dined at Mr. Leycester’s; there was a great 
deal of company ; I did not know any of them except Mr. Lushington, 
he gave us his tickets and box for the Haymarket Opera; he came 
with us himself and Mr. Mrs. and Miss Leycester; all these are 
violent Haymarket people. Without prejudice or any regard to 
party, for I should be very sorry to let party blind my judgment in 
anything, I think the Pantheon much the best; the Haymarket is 
much the larger, indeed its size astonishes you but it is not fitted up 
either as comfortably or as elegantly as the other. The scenery is I 
think far inferior too, but I have heard great people, even of the court 
party, say it was better for the other was abominable but that I don’t 
mind as I liked what I saw at the Pantheon much and great people 
are apt to fancy they are connoiseurs because great and ought to be 
so and their cleverness generally consists in abusing everything 
indiscriminately ; there is no opera but the singers come out in their 
everyday dresses and stand behind a low screen and squall a parcel 
of Italian songs ; the dancing at this house is what they pride them- 
selves on and I hear everyone say it is better than at the other, but 
for my own part I am no judge of the mere dancing, and the decora- 
tions and the plot of the ballet I saw at the Pantheon pleased me 
much more than the Vestris and the Helesbery Haymarket ; even 
Mrs. L. who was at both houses with us and is a violent partisan of 
the latter place agreed that she was more entertained with the 
former. What entertained me most here was Cupid in a little 
surtout, a most agreeable figure; after it was over we went into 
the coffee room for some time, and found it very difficult to get 
away. 
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Sunday 22nd.—Did not go to Church. We went out in the 
coach to pay visits; was let in at Lady Lushington’s, found Mr. R. 
Leycester ; liked lady L. mightily, a comical lively pretty woman ; 
dined at Mr. Leycester’s, where dined Mr. H. Leycester ; went in the 
evening to Lady Salisbury’s found three or four card tables, sat some 
time, and came away. There Lady S. gave us four tickets for the 
King’s box at Westminster Hall for Hastings’s trial the next day ; 
returned to Mr. L.’s; Mrs. L. made us stay supper. 

Monday 23rd.—Went to Hastings’s trial at Westminster Hall 
Mr. Leycester and Mr. Dawson met us there. This hall is not fine 
but venerable from its antiquity, the roof is all arched and carved 
wood and one end of the hall is almost entirely casement, through 
which you see into another apartment which is lighted by a large 
gothic window. We were a great while there before the procession 
began, which was as grand as a parcel of ugly old Dukes, Lords, and 
Bishops could make it ; they were all of them dressed in their robes, 
which are magnificent, and in my opinion graceful; the Duke of 
Gloucester came in the procession with his train held up by two 
attendants in scarlet and black ; he looked very much like a Prince 
and I should have known him by his likeness to all the halfpence and 
guineas I ever saw to be one of the Royal Family. The trial was 
opened by Mr. St. John, who stated the charges against poor Hastings ; 
this was very dull, as the subject was very uninteresting and it was 
delivered in plain language without much choice of words or any 
cadence, but I am told those who understand this sort of thing 
say that it was done very clearly. Mr. Hastings himself then got up 
and spoke; in an instant all were silent ; he seemed greatly agitated ; 
his language would have been good had he been more collected ; he 
contradicted himself once or twice and spoke very low, he complained 
of the delays and said he saw no prospect of an end to his trial, indeed 
that he never expected it would come to a close ; a little after he said 
he now hoped his torments were near at an end that he had every 
reason to suppose that his cause would soon be decided on, whether for 
or against him ; one part of his speech was very affecting where he said 
that if his memory did not fail him he was then in his sixtieth year, 
that the last four had been wasted in the most painful situation that 
any man could be in, indeed he could date his torments still earlier 
from the very hour he landed in England when he was told that an 
attack of this sort was meditated against him ; he also observed that 
there were differences of no less than sixty Lords since they first sat 
on his trial who had died in the meantime; Mr. Burke then got up 
and from the beginning of his speech I expected something very great 
but he got into such a passion that it was nothing but a continuation 
of abuse to poor Hastings and cavilling at his speech ; he called him 
a murderer on which one of the counsel for the prisoner got up and 
attempted to interrupt him by saying he ought not to call him a 
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murderer without bringing proof of it; this made Mr. Burke very 
angry ; indeed he said that when the gentleman chose to speak he 
certainly would not interrupt him, therefore would by no means allow 
himself to be interrupted. Mr. Fox afterwards got up and he spoke 
much more gently than Burke and with a good deal of compassion 
for poor Hastings ; at the same time he said he perfectly agreed with 
all his honourable friend had said; that he thought that the public 
had as much reason to complain as Mr. Hastings if there had been 
any unneedy delays made, and as they had been deputed by the House 
of Commons as managers in this business he did not think they were 
answerable to any one else, nor would they answer at any other 
tribunal. His speech was short. Mr. H. then got up and made a 
short apology and said that he did not mean to offend either the 
Lords or any of the gentlemen. A clerk then got up to read the 
evidence and we came away, as there was to be no more speaking. 
We took a peep through a casement into the Court of King’s Bench 
and the Court of Chancery which are exactly the same. I saw nothing 
remarkable but a parcel of old ugly figures ; nobody could tell me who 
they were ; we also peeped into the House of Lords, a large room hung 
with dirty old tapestry. We dined in the evening with the Leycesters 
and came home early. 





THE PRISONS BiLL AND 
PROGRESS IN CRIMINAL TREATMENT 


Or the changes which will be effected by the Bill which Sir M. W. 
Ridley has introduced to amend the law relating to prisons, the most 
important are the following: (1) It repeals all the statutory rules 
under which local prisons have been governed since 1865, and em- 
powers the Secretary of State to make rules in place of them, and in 
relation to the subjects they deal with; (2) it also repeals the clause 
of the Act of 1865 which ensures that all adult male prisoners (with 
exceptions) sentenced to hard labour shall be employed on laborious 
bodily work; (3) it introduces the principle of a remission for good 
conduct and industry of part of any sentence of imprisonment over 
nine months, on the same principle as remission has been given on a 
sentence of penal servitude ; (4) it also enables a person sentenced 
to imprisonment as the alternative of not paying a fine to purge a 
part of his sentence by paying a part of the fine; (5) it adds a third 
class to the two into which misdemeanants not sentenced to hard 
labour may be placed by order of the court, so as to give greater 
latitude in the treatment of persons convicted of certain offences ; (6) 
it gives certain local and unpaid visitors, to be appointed by the 
Secretary of State, to convict prisons, the same powers as the visiting 
committees of local prisons, powers hitherto exercised only by the 
directors of prisons; (7) the repeal of the statutory rules of 1865, 
among other things, allows of a change in the treatment of persons 
committed by county courts for contempt of court in wilfully omit- 
ting to comply with an order to pay a debt, who have hitherto been 
treated under the Act of 1865 as debtors, although imprisonment for 
debt was abolished after that Act was passed. 

The Ist and 2nd of these are effected by clauses 2 and 4, and by 
the repeal by clause 14 of section 19 of the Prison Act, 1865, which 
defines hard labour, and of the rules which form Schedule I. of that 
Act. These clauses may have far-reaching consequences, for they 
involve the fundamental principles on which a prison system ought 
to be conducted. They make it possible and not difficult to effect 
an entire revolution in those principles at the will of a Secretary of 
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State, although nothing of that sort may be intended under the rules 
now proposed. 

I propose in this paper to offer some observations on each of 
these changes, and on some which are made possible and might 
follow if the views of some who discuss these subjects should prevail. 

With a view to their proper appreciation it is for many reasons 
desirable briefly to recall the position in which the Prisons Act 1877 
left the subject, as well as the state of affairs which led to that enact- 
ment, particularly because some of the proposals we hear made from 
time to time, and loudly advocated, are such that it is necessary to 
demonstrate that change is not necessarily progress, but that move- 
ment which brings one back towards the place one started from can 
only be called retrogression and may destroy or at least put in peril 
all that has been gained by years of thought and effort and by un- 
stinted expenditure of money. 

There are two classes of prisons in the United Kingdom—those 
for convicts sentenced to penal servitude, and those for all other 
classes of prisoners, untried as well as tried. The convict prisons, 
successors of the hulks, and substitutes for the transportation system, 
were in 1850, after going through various experimental stages, put 
under a body called Directors of Convict Prisons, who act under the 
Home Secretary. The rules under which they are governed and 
administered are issued on the sole authority of the Home Secretary. 
They are the outcome of long and varied experience, and of public 
discussion, extending over many years, in which people of the highest 
authority took part. Except in so far as different convict prisons 
are appropriated to special purposes, such as invalid prisons, all are 
conducted under a uniform code of rules, and speaking broadly every 
convict passes through the same course of discipline, medical reasons 
being almost, or perhaps altogether, the sole ground for difference. 

The history of the local prisons, in which all sentences other than 
that of penal servitude are passed, differs entirely from the foregoing, 
and the point that is most remarkable about it is that whereas at 
present the advocates for thorough change favour a less penal régime 
and greater elasticity in the treatment of prisoners, to be effected by 
giving the local authorities more direct power in prisons, the whole 
tendency for at least fifty or sixty years was in a diametrically opposite 
direction. 

Repeated Acts of Parliament limited and controlled the elasticity 
which resulted from the power of the local authorities to conduct 
their prisons in their own way, until in 1865 an Act was passed in 
order to ensure complete uniformity in the prison system throughout 
the country. To this end is prescribed in great detail the system on 
which a sentence of imprisonment was to be carried out; one of the 
principal characteristics of that system being its distinctly penal and 
deterrent character. 
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The Act of 1877 made only one or two very slight changes in the 
system prescribed in the Act of 1865, but those changes were in the 
direction of diminishing its rigour. The main object of the Act of 
1877 was rather to ensure the Act of 1865 being properly carried 
into effect—and so further promote uniformity—making the treat- 
ment in all prisons alike by taking away from the local authorities 
such power as the Act of 1865 had left them. It effected this 
object by placing these prisons entirely under the Home Secretary, 
giving him power to make rules which, of course, had to be con- 
sistent with the system laid down in the Act of 1865 and had to be 
approved by Parliament. As a necessary corollary of this transfer 
of authority it placed the whole administration under him assisted 
by a body of Commissioners and its cost on the State. 

The successive changes above referred to, leading up to the 
important Act of 1865, which may be considered as embodying our 
present penal system, had all been adopted on the recommendation 
of Parliamentary Committees and Royal Commissions, and these had 
their origin mainly, if not entirely, in public agitation caused by an 
increase of crime. The contrast between all former and the existing 
movements for a change in the prison system is in nothing greater 
than in this, that on this occasion there has been no public agitation 
or alarm on account of an increase of crime, because, in fact, crime 
has very largely decreased most notably in recent years, from which 
it would be reasonable to infer that the measures taken with that 
object have been effectual—the prison system and its administration 
among the rest—and some other reason therefore has to be found 
by those who advocate the adoption of principles the opposite of 
those which have guided all our previous legislation with regard to 
prisons. It is sometimes well to remember the epitaph on the man 
who was too fond of doctoring himself, ‘ Was well—would be better, 
and here I am.’ 

It is somewhat important to make clear that the present system 
and the existing uniformity in our penal establishments are specifically 
required by statute, the final phase of a long course of legislation in 
the same direction, and after ample experience and discussion, 
because the advocates of non-uniformity and of greater variety—or 
elasticity as it is termed—in the mode of carrying a sentence into 
effect in order to suit it to individual cases, have given the present 
writer much more credit for the existing uniformity than he deserves ; 
sometimes they have done so, perhaps, from want of knowledge of 
the facts above related, but sometimes because a certain class of 
controversialists find it easier to enlist the sympathies of the public 
by persuading them that they are attacking only the personal views 
of some individual, than if they let them see they are attacking the 
opinions of a great body of experienced authorities whose views are 
expressed in an Act of Parliament. Uniformity, in fact, has not been 
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enforced or promoted as they would represent from mere blind love 
for symmetry. 

Prison rules should be essentially uniform for the same reason 
that laws are uniform. Each judge or magistrate should be able to 
know exactly the effect of any sentence he pronounces, just as a 
physician should know the precise strength of the drugs he prescribes, 
and if the reaction against uniformity goes, as by some proposed, so 
far that the mode of carrying out a sentence is to be varied to suit 
individual prisoners, it follows as a consequence that it must vary 
according to the views or idiosyncrasy or character of those who have 
to carry the punishment into effect, and the power of varying it, and 
this, it is obvious, must in most cases be the views of the governor 
or warders of each prison, who alone can study the individual 
peculiarities of prisoners. This is as if the druggist could vary the 
strength and quality of the drugs prescribed by the physician. 

I have pointed out above that another principal object and 
characteristic of the Act of 1865 besides the promotion of uniformity 
was the distinctly penal and deterrent element it enforced. The 
penal elements of a sentence used to be defined as ‘ hard labour, hard 
fare, and a hard bed.’ ‘Hard labour’ is a very old term introduced, 
I believe, in Howard’s time as part of a sentence of imprisonment, but 
it had no very definite or statutory meaning attached to it until 1865, 
though no doubt it was intended to convey the idea of ‘laborious’ 
in the sense, perhaps, of the curse in Genesis, ‘in the sweat of thy 
brow shalt thou eat bread.’ It has, therefore, a very respectable 
origin as a penal element. But as it was desired that this penal 
element should be compulsory, the Act of 1865 gave a definition of 
the hard labour that was intended by enacting that there should be 
in every prison means of enforcing ‘ first class hard labour,’ defined as 
of the type of the treadwheel or crank, stone breaking, &c., and that 
every adult male prisoner with exceptions should undergo this for at 
least three months if his sentence was so long, and it might at the 
discretion of the local authorities be enforced for the whole sentence 
however long. The Act of 1877 diminished the minimum period to 
one month, and the action taken by the Commissioners under that 
Act has been confined to carrying out the law-of 1865, adopting 
and enforcing the minimum period allowed by the Act of 1877, but 
making use of such elasticity as is permitt:d in order to promote 
reformation among the prisoners by enabling them by good conduct 
and industry to free themselves from the more penal elements. This 
was done by the introduction of the system of Progressive Stages, 
which is now to be adopted among the new rules. 

The Bill now before the House of Commons repeals the above 
penal clause of the Act of 1865, and further repeals all the prison rules 
made under that Act, so that for the future the rules of the prisons, 
the prison system in fact, may be whatever each Home Secretary may 
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make it. Although there are risks attaching to this important step, 
it is reasonable that the Home Secretary should have more power of 
revising rules than he now has. At present he must pass an Act of 
Parliament to enable him to make the smallest alteration from the 
prescriptions of the Act of 1865. But risks there undoubtedly are. 
In the days when hanging was a very common punishment, Burke said 
that ‘if a country gentleman can obtain no other favour from Govern- 
ment, he is sure to be accommodated with a new felony without benefit 
of clergy.’ It is possible that there may be times when a similar 
complacency may be displayed in the enactment of prison rules. 
When a Government is weak and the goodwill of every supporter or 
the conciliation of opponents is of consequence, it will cost little to 
oblige any such persons who may happen to have views which could be 
gratified by altering prison rules. It is true that new rules have to 
be laid before Parliament, but it is only in exceptional times that 
they would attract much attention, or that an address could be carried 
against a Minister’s proposals. I can from my own experience testify 
that this is not by any means an imaginary danger, and by gradually 
whittling away it might lead insensibly to considerable alterations in 
any system which may be at first established, to improve or replace 
what now exists. The tendency to bring pressure with a view to this 
whittling process is evident already in the debate on the second 
reading. If the Act is silent, governors may hold various views of 
what constitutes hard bodily labour. 

The point principally relied on by those who advocate a funda- 
mental change in our prison system is that a large number of 
prisoners are found to have been previously convicted, and from this 
it is inferred that the penal treatment which is followed in the present 
system is proved not to achieve its object. This raises or begs the 
question : What is the object which a sentence of imprisonment should 
serve? The persons referred to would no doubt say, and indeed 
do say, that object should be the reformation of the individual 
offender, they set aside altogether the question of the deterring effect 
of the fear of punishment on those who have not yet committed 
crime. If this is left out of consideration I believe there are few 
people of any authority who would not prefer to preserve those who 
have committed crime from doing so in future by gentle and reforma- 
tory methods if it were practicable. But if this is to be the object, 
no amount of tinkering at prison rules will suffice. An entire re- 
casting of the criminal law will be necessary, and it will be necessary 
to provide for the establishment of reformatories for adults in which 
persons without limit of age may be confined for whatever period 
may be thought adequate to effect a reform. The existing Reforma- 
tory Acts which apply only to young people fix the minimum period 
in which reform can be expected at two years, but the actual average 
period of confinement in reformatories is more than three years. 
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This is a most important point, which is always evaded or perhaps 
not perceived by the advocates of reformatory imprisonment. Reform 
is distinctly a process requiring time. To reform a person means to 
alter their whole habits of thought and action, to make the idle 
industrious ; to train the self-indulgent to exercise self-restraint ; to 
teach the selfish to respect the rights and wishes of others, and so on; 
and this cannot be effected in a few days or weeks by mere talking or 
preaching ; the patient, if he may so be called, must be put to live 
for a considerable period among right-minded people so as gradually to 
imbibe their tone of thought, and form good habits in place of bad, 
good prejudices in place of evil. I cannot conceive that any person 
who has seriously and practically considered the process of reforma- 
tion will not have arrived at this conclusion, and this being so it is 
manifest that, in order to give reformatory treatment a chance, laws 
which permit only -short sentences must be replaced by others. 
Moreover if such laws should be passed, it would then be necessary to 
educate and convince all the judges and magistrates who have to 
carry out the law, that they ought to pass sentences of sufficient 
duration ; and it would also be necessary to provide prison reforma- 
tories sufficient in number and capacity to contain the vastly in- 
creased accumulated population which such longer average of the 
duration of sentences would require. 

I will not encumber this paper with a flood of figures on this 
point, but by way of illustration of the immense magnitude of 
the problem I will observe that in 1896 out of 148,148 sentences 
passed, 111,586 were for four weeks or under, 59,566 for two weeks or 
under, only 1,696 had sentences of twelve months or over. Could 
anybody dream of effecting in a month or a week that radical 
alteration in a lad or a young man of his habits of thought which is 
involved in the word ‘ reformation ’"—still more in an older man whose 
whole course of life has been passed among those who habitually 
evade or defy the law and have no principle or motive of action to 
induce them to do otherwise ? 

Our criminal laws were in fact made for the most part before 
the idea of reformatories was common, or at all events have been 
framed in direct descent from the laws of those times, and are adapted 
only to the idea that the period will be one of deterrent punishment 
—deterrent on the individual and still more as an example. 

But, say the advocates of root and branch change, the penal system 
does not deter the individual subjected to it, and they point to the 
number of prisoners who in spite of punishment again commit crime. 
They ignore, however, the very much larger proportion who are 
deterred by their first punishment. The Departmental Committee 
in 1894 presented a return which showed that 70 per cent. of persons 
sentenced to imprisonment never are heard of as criminals again, 
and about half the remainder are cured after a second course of the 
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same treatment, making 85 per cent.—a very fair measure of 
success. So that the re-convicted part of the prison population is 
furnished by at most 15 per cent. of the whole number sentenced. 
On only this small proportion the deterrent system has little or no 
effect, yet the system is discussed solely with reference to the 15 per 
cent., ignoring the success with 85 per cent. of those subjected to 
it. Moreover against these failures should certainly be set the large 
number who are prevented from committing crime at.all by the fear 
of deterrent punishment. Failures there must be, whether deterrence 
or reformation is the principal object a sentence is desired to 
effect ; and in fact reformatories, according to the official returns, can 
claim no greater success than the above. Some of the worst convicts 
I ever knew were men who had been reformatory boys. What would 
be said of a person who pronounced the treatment at Carlsbad or 
Bath to be a failure because some of those who are treated there 
had to return again and again year after year? I venture to think 
that any health resort or system of medical practice which permanently 
cured 85 per cent. of those who underwent its treatment would be 
thought a great success, and would not be condemned because it only 
temporarily alleviated the diseases of‘some of the remaining 15 per 
cent. 

Few people will deny that a long sentence even if conducted on 
reformatory principles has its own peculiar disadvantages, and that 
a short penal sentence is preferable if it effects its object. It should 
be sharp in order that it may be shorter. We should not therefore 
lightly alter on theoretical grounds a system which is practically 
shown to be in so large a degree successful. 

The system of indeterminate sentences followed in some of the 
United States is the logical outcome of the adoption of the reforma- 
tory theory. The mode of reforming there seems to be founded on 
the idea that the mental and physical improvement of the patients 
will ensure the moral improvement, so that ample feeding, gymnas- 
tics and open-air amusements, lectures and education(as in a college, 
constitute the discipline. The duration of the detention in each 
case is determined practically by the Governor as the adviser of 
certain authorities that the person who has been subjected to it is 
permanently cured of his bad disposition. The system does not 
seem to have ‘ caught on’ or been generally adopted in the country 
which has tried this experiment. Without adopting any such theory 
as this for general application, it would, as it seems to me, be quite 
reasonable if it were lawful for the protection of society to confine for 
long periods those incorrigibles who persist in defying the law, on 
the same ground as lunatics are confined, and perhaps it might be 
found that such continued removal from freedom would not be 
altogether longer than the repeated short periods they are now con- 
demned to. There are magistrates and judges who give effect to 
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the principle that repetition of crime justifies a longer sentence so far 
as the law allows them, but they certainly are not encouraged by the 
authorities ; and there are also magistrates and judges who perversely 
treat each crime as if it were the first, perhaps even more leniently 
on the ground that punishment has been proved to be of no avail. 
Those who object to the deterrent principle of our prison system 
advocate also the substitution of industrial labour for the ‘ first class 
hard labour’ which is made compulsory by the Prison Act 1865. 
Few will deny that hard labour which gives scope to the employment 
of the intelligence by making the result in some degree depend on 
the use of the mental faculties is much to be preferred to the more 
dull mechanical sort of hard labour. But in this again the shortness 
of the sentences interposes an absolute block between one’s desires 
and the possibility of realising them. It is obvious that only a 
small minority of the occupations which prisoners follow while free 
are possible in a prison, and many of them are by no means 
‘laborious,’ and the shortness of the sentence prevents the great 
majority being taught a trade which can be carried on there. The 
consequence is that the hard labour has to be mechanical, and the 
Progressive Stage system, introduced into all prisons by the Com- 
missioners after the Act of 1877, took advantage of this necessity by 
making industrial labour a reward which those whose sentences were 
long enough could gain by steady work and good conduct. It is 
some satisfaction to find that this system is referred to in the papers 
laid before Parliament as so pre-eminently useful and important that 
it is embodied in the new rules. There is among some an idea that 
a compromise between the necessity for mechanical labour and the 
desire, which cannot be gratified, for,some productive employment 
can be made by turning the mechanical labour to some account, e.g. 
making the treadmill turn stones for grinding corn, or pump water. 
I cannot believe that the mechanical labour of stepping on a tread- 
wheel or turning a crank has in the smallest degree any better moral 
effect because the power is, by means of cogwheels and gearing, 
ultimately turned to some account—the labour in either case demands 
no intelligent effort, and can be performed just as well by an animal 
ora steam engine. A great deal of money may be thrown away on 
this futile idea, and the result as often as not may be that flour is 
produced at a greater cost than it can be boughtin the market. But 
as the application of the idea of productive mechanical labour does 
no other harm than to waste money, it probably is expedient to con- 
ciliate the faddist to that extent. Not so, however, the desire to pro- 
mote productive labour if it leads to the ‘ physically laborious’ stage 
being sacrified to the desire for productiveness, still less if it leads to 
a relaxation of the rule of separation of prisoners, and the introduc- 
tion of associated labour in local prisons. This would be a fatal 
mistake. Separation of prisoners was adopted after long years of 
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discussion, and at great expense. It is in all countries admitted as 
the best system. ‘The mutual contamination of prisoners was in 
former years known to be the source of a great deal of crime, and the 
reason for its increase ; and whatever share our present prison system 
may have had in the great decrease of crime for many years past, 
it is quite certain that the prevention of contamination in prison has, 
at all events, prevented the increase which association used to lead to. 

The repeal of the rules of the Act of 1865 will get rid of the 
anomaly that the Rules for Debtors made previous to the Act of 1869, 
which abolished imprisonment for a debt which they were unable to 
pay, will not be applied to the only persons who can now be im- 
prisoned in connection with debt, viz. those refusing to pay when 
they have means to do so, and who are, therefore, more or less 
dishonest. These will be, according to the new rules, treated as 
misdemeanants of the second class; they will be denied the small 
luxuries of diet they can now obtain by spending money which ought 
to go to their creditors, and made to labour instead of listlessly 
idling away their time. It may be anticipated that this measure 
will produce a diminution in the number of debtors confined in prison, 
and be to the advantage of their creditors. 

The creation of a new class of misdemeanants will meet a very 
natural feeling that persons who are convicted of offences which may 
be described as violations of social discipline, and arise in many cases 
rather from wrong-headedness than from any criminal motive, should 
in prison be distinguished from those who have committed more 
disgraceful crimes. There are certain offences which will come under 
the former description in which the offenders have the sympathy of 
large numbers of respectable people, and it is most desirable that this 
sympathy should not by confusion of thought be extended to offenders 
of the more criminal kind. This will be guarded against by making a 
distinction in dress and in every way possible between the two classes 
of offenders. In these cases, again, it is obvious that the reformatory 
theory of imprisonment is entirely inapplicable. How could an 
anti-vaccinator, for instance, be converted to common sense by seven 
days’ reformatory treatment? By penal treatment he might be 
deterred and, still more, others might be deterred from imitating 
him. The compromise which some seem to advocate, under which 
imprisonment should in such cases be deprived of all penal elements, 
is as foolish as the conduct of the lady in reduced circumstances, who 
had to sell muffins for her livelihood, and who compromised with her 
gentility by calling them in a very low tone of voice. 

The introduction of the practice of remitting a portion of a 
sentence of imprisonment for good conduct and industry in prison is 
a concession to some who think it logical that what has been applied 
to sentences of penal servitude should also be applied to sentences of 
imprisonment. But the anomaly, if such it is, will not be removed, 
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because remission is to be given only to persons sentenced to over 
nine months, who constitute a very small proportion of those sentenced 
to imprisonment ; and a still greater anomaly will be introduced, 
because these prisoners will not, like the convicts, be discharged 
conditionally on good conduct, with a licence revocable if they should 
fail in the conditions, or under supervision, but will be held to have 
absolutely completed their sentences. Some very important authori- 
ties have objected to the systematic remission even of sentences of 
penal servitude, holding that the sentence the judge pronounces 
should be carried out, and not habitually set aside (see the reports of 
the Royal Commission of 1864); but the reason of the practice is 
found in the history of the transportation and penal servitude systems. 
It originated in the established practice that prisoners sentenced to 
transportation never were detained in custody for more than a part of 
their sentences. When actual transportation came to be less fre- 
quently carried out and penal servitude substituted, the nominal 
length of sentence being the same, the system of discharging 
convicts, before their sentences expired, on revocable ticket-of-leave 
was adopted. A sentence of penal servitude was therefore always on 
a different footing from a sentence of imprisonment ; the one never 
involved confinement during the whole sentence, and the other did, 
and it will probably be found confusing when some sentences of 
imprisonment are not intended to be fully served, while others are. 

It is not very clear what is gained by introducing the principle 
of remission into local prisons without the security of the licence or 
police supervision. Certainly all prisoners so released should ipso 
facto be under police supervision till the actual sentence has expired. 
Nor, although imitation is the sincerest flattery, do I think the intro- 
duction of the star class into local prisons serves any purpose but to 
create an appearance of uniformity. It was a very useful measure 
when very carefully carried into effect in the case of convict prisons, 
because prisoners in convict prisons are necessarily much in associa- 
tion, and preserving first convictions from contact with the more 
hardened criminal clearly was very desirable. But in local prisons, 
all prisoners are, or should be, individually separate ; therefore, the 
need for a separate class should not arise. 

The clause which enables a person who cannot pay the full fine, 
which would release him from a sentence of imprisonment, to purge 
a part of his sentence by paying a part of the fine is obviously 
eminently reasonable, and requires no comment. 

The clause by which unpaid local visitors may be appointed to do 
the same duties in convict prisons as they do in local prisons has 
been referred to by some writers as letting the light of the outer 
world into the mysteries the convict prison walls are supposed to hide. 
These writers evidently are entirely unconscious that outside visitors 
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have let the outer light in for the last eighteen years, when they were 
first appointed by Lord Cross after Lord Kimberley’s Commission. 

As there never have been any mysteries to reveal, no great or strik- 
ing exposé followed these appointments, which may account for their 
existence being forgotten, but they have furnished useful independent 
tribunals when clamorous assertions have been made as to the ill treat- 
ment of prisoners. The change now made will give them powers of 
punishment, and so will relieve the Directors of a duty they will no 
doubt gladly relinquish. But even in this the change is not an 
entire novelty, for under the Penal Servitude Act of 1864, power— 
which was, however, never exercised—was given to the Secretary of 
State to appoint persons to exercise some of these powers. Twenty 
years ago, when we had upwards of 10,000 convicts in fourteen prisons 
in England, some in very isolated positions, it might have been 
difficult to find local magistrates to attend regularly at all these 
prisons, and do the work required of them efficiently, for it must be 
understood that the whole of the discipline of these important esta- 
blishments may depend on those who exercise these powers, and this 
discipline is far more difficult to maintain among large bodies of 
prisoners working in association, of whom some are very able and 
very mischievous and turbulent, than it is in a local prison where 
every prisoner ordinarily passes his time in a separate cell. Times 
are changed, however, and the experiment is worth trying; there are 
only five convict prisons and only 3,500 convict prisoners, a large 
part being more or less invalids or incapable of hard labour—they 
certainly are not so difficult to manage as they used to be—I don’t 
think there has been an organised mutiny for more than thirty years. 
It should be remembered that this measure certainly will result in 
practically putting more power into the governor's hands, and it is 
possible that difficulties may arise from there being two independent 
authorities, the directors and the visitors both exercising powers of 
punishment for prison offences. 

The clause (1) by which inspectors may be delegated to do for the 
directors of convict prisons the same duties as they do for local 
prisons is a useful change, and like the foregoing will relieve the 
Board of some of their present duties. There are some prison 
reformers who advocate the entirely impracticable view that the 
inspectors, instead of being as they are under the Act of 1877 assis- 
tants to the Commissioners, by whose agency they can keep them- 
selves informed of the condition of the prisons and the conduct of 
officers, should be direct agents of the Secretary of State to keep an 
eye on the proceedings of the commissioners and directors. This 
proposal seems to contemplate the Secretary of State appointing as 
commissioners and directors persons he cannot trust to execute his 
orders or to give him honest information, and that to remedy this 
error he appoints other persons whom he can trust to look after them. 
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The idea finds no parallel in any practical organisation for the con- 
duct of business, public or private, nor is it likely to find any counten- 
ance in any Bill framed by a practical statesman. 

I do not expect that any change in the prison system under the 
present criminal law will produce any remarkable improvement over 
our existing system in the repression of crime, which undeniably has 
greatly decreased concurrently at all events with the present system. 
But, as I have already suggested, the power of making rules conferred 
on the Secretary of State by this Bill might conceivably, if some ill- 
advised theorist should prevail with some future Secretary of State, 
undo much of what previous generations of reformers have effected. 

It is to the care and proper bringing up of the young that we 
must look for further advance in the effort to uproot crime by instill- 
ing proper principles into them at a time of life when habits and 
tones of thoughts are established. The Reformatory and Industrial 
School Acts of 1866 are probably the chief among the causes which 
have led to the decrease of crime; but it is admitted that they are 
now susceptible of great improvements, for which the evidence fur- 
nished by Lord Aberdare’s Commission and Sir Godfrey Lushington’s 
Committee ought to furnish guidance. It is admitted that their 
management is very unequal ; and though it is not a case in which it 
is at all desirable to require uniformity of practice, the standard of 
efficiency of many of them might with advantage be raised. The 
measures which have recently been taken for more entirely separating 
juveniles under sixteen years old in prison, under sentence of a month 
or over, from adults, are of course in the right direction, though the 
total number who can come under these conditions is very small and 
their stay in prison very short. The difference it makes in the 
former practice has probably been exaggerated by those who do not 
remember that as every prisoner occupies a separate cell, and as 
juveniles have for many years been kept in a separate part of the 
prison and treated apart from other prisoners, there have been no 
grounds for supposing they were contaminated by intercourse with 
adult prisoners. The greatest number whom the new rule admits of 
being collected together appears by the last report to be seven, and as 
these would in any case have been kept apart from adults in company 
with those who have less than a month’s sentence, the change is 
practically a very small one. 

The truth is that most of these juveniles ought not to be in prison 
at all ; and small as their number now is, it would be smaller if some 
of the judicial authorities exercised greater discretion than they do. 

The great step which might be made in this matter would be to 
extend the reformatory system, so that certain young people over six- 
teen years of age could be kept for longer periods than the usual 
sentence of imprisonment in a separate establishment, in order that 
they might be for a sufficient time kept away from their bad habits 
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and bad associations, and subjected to reformatory influences, but 
without neglecting the elements of deterrence in due measure. It 
would not be desirable to add these older youths to the population of 
the reformatories in which the juveniles are confined. It is just 
between sixteen and twenty-one or twenty-two that the larrikin and 
the half-developed young criminal is most mischievous and most 
likely to exercise an evil influence on those who are a little younger, 
so that a complete separation between these classes is desirable, 
because in a reformatory there must necessarily be a great deal of 
association, which there should not beina prison. A special establish- 
ment should therefore be created for them. The uninhabited convict 
prison at Dover is ready to hand, and would serve excellently for this 
purpose. The adjoining farmland, not at present very profitable, 
would furnish a great deal of useful occupation ; anda good deal of 
mechanical employment in workshops, by which the inmates could 
be trained to various useful trades, could be furnished in connection 
with the construction of the proposed breakwater, to help in which 
the prison was originally erected. The convict prison at Borstal 
might also very well be vacated and turned into a reformatory for 
the older youths. A measure such as-this would, I venture to think, 
constitute legitimate progress ; for it would be developing a system 
which has been successful, and not upsetting it as some would do 
with our prison system. 


E. F. Du CANE. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS AND ANECDOTES 


MEIssoNIER, the celebrated French artist, is such a well-known 
figure, his works, reproduced by engravings, are so wide spread 
throughout the whole world, that it seems to me asif his name alone 
were sufficient to recall his image. A little man, with a thickset 
and powerful frame, a head of the type of Michael Angelo, a flowing 
beard like that of a river god, and short thick hair that hides a 
narrow forehead, one hand supporting a pensive brow, while in the 
other he holds an immense palette worthy of a giant’s thumb, and 
robed from head to foot in a blood red Arab garment—such is the 
portrait he has left of himself in three pictures, and thus he is repre- 
sented by Antoine Mercié, the great sculptor who has carved his 
image in marble, and thus immortalised his features on the facade of 
the Gallery of Apollo of the Louvre, in the gardens of the Infanta. 

As a man he liked to create an impression, loved show and 
display, and thirsted for fame and distinction ; nevertheless he strove 
more to deserve these than merely to seek for them, and honours 
came to him as to the most worthy. Correct in all things, he had a 
natural love of retirement, and led a secluded life in the country, at 
his lovely residence the Abbey of Poissy, and even after he became 
famous and wealthy, and had built the handsome mansion, Place 
Malesherbes—of which the memory alone survives—his house was 
barred from intruders, his life given up to incessant work, and his 
doors opened only to true friends, chosen among the greatest and 
most worthy. 

Of all the celebrated modern painters of Europe, most of whom 
I have been personally acquainted with, Meissonier’s personality 
stands out as the most curious and interesting in regard to painting, 
both on account of his particular method and process of work, and 
because of his wonderful power, conscientiousness, and respect for his 
Art. 

The man himself was extremely picturesque and living, his 
physiognomy and character invite study, and his life is full of 
anecdotes. 
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Meissonier was born at Grenoble in 1815, and was the son of well- 
to-do tradespeople, who were, however, ruined by the Revolution of 
1830. M. Gréard, the Provost of the University of Paris, who was 
a confidant of the family, has quoted from the class books of the 
Institution Petit of the rue de Jouy, where the boy was at school, the 
following memorandum, dated the 14th of June 1823 :—‘ Ernest has 
a decided taste for drawing, the mere sight of an engraving will 
make him neglect his lessons.’ The child was then only eight years 
old, but he already felt that he was a painter; however, after his 
family were ruined, the future painter of the ‘Campaign of France’ 
became a chemist’s apprentice in the rue des Lombards, Maison 
Menier, where he was employed in tying up parcels and preparing 
plaisters. At night he would stealthily draw; his father knew this 
and strove, but in vain, to combat this tendency; one day, however, 
his son boldly proposed the following compact: his father was to give 
him twelve pounds, and he, Ernest, would start for Naples, and take 
up painting as a profession, giving his word never to ask for a farthing 
more from his family, so certain did he feel of success. The father 
hesitated but did not yield ; he consented, however, to grant his son 
a short delay, in which he might find.a master and a studio. If he 
succeeded he would then be at liberty to go where his instinct called 
him, and should have an allowance of fivepence a day, with the 
family dinner on Wednesdays. Meissonier, nothing daunted, at 
once accepted his father’s proposal; the first studio he went to was 
that of Paul Delaroche, at that time held in high repute, but into 
which no one was admitted without payment. From there he went 
to a certain Pottier, a worthy man of little talent, who as soon as he 
heard the young man’s plans for his future career said to him, ‘I am 
dying of hunger, better be a cobbler than a painter!’ However, 
when at a second interview the young man showed Pottier a compo- 
sition he had designed but not dared to show the first time, the 
painter, struck with admiration, not only took the sketch to Léon 
Coignet, the master under whom Bonnat and many other artists of 
our day have studied, but actually paid out of his own pocket in 
advance the price of several months’ tuition. Meissonier was at that 
time about seventeen years old, and was beginning a period of severe 
hardship, although he never underwent the pangs of hunger like so 
many other struggling artists, such as poor Frangois Millet, for 
instance, endured. His pencil saved him from this, for he illustrated 
magazines, drew headings for chapters, and, when he was able, painted 
small pictures. In 1834 he sent up to the Annual Salon and 
obtained admittance for his first painting, ‘ Une visite chez le bourg- 
mestre’ (the visitors). During twenty years I had this small paint- 
ing under my eyes, Sir Richard Wallace having purchased it in 1872, 
in order to place it as a companion picture to one of the finest works 
of the master in the Hertford collection. The Société des Amis des 
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Arts, already in existence, had thought this small canvas worth 
purchasing for four pounds. The painting is in a good Flemish 
style, somewhat recalling Ostade and Terburg, but the execution 
lacks freedom and firmness. Between 1834 and 1836 the artist 
devoted his time to illustrations, and found many purchasers; and 
among these a somewhat neglected master, Tony Johannot. Curmer, 
the celebrated publisher, was just then bringing out the famous 
Bible de Royaumount, to which Meissonier contributed some designs, 
and he also illustrated the Chawmiére Indienne (the Indian hut), 
besides executing any order he could get for ornamental letters, 
emblematic designs, tail pieces, headings of chapters and frontis- 
pieces ; this work gave him his daily bread, for painting pictures did 
not at that time provide him with the necessaries of life ; moreover, 
each picture required models, a studio, costumes, and many other 
items which the young artist was not rich enough to purchase. It 
was to his pencil that Meissonier looked for his livelihood, and 
although his fare was often scanty, he was able to live ; he himself 
has stated that in three years, from 1836 to 1839, he made three 
hundred and seventy-six pounds, that is a little over a hundred and 
twenty poundsa year. In 1838 the artist married Mdlle. Steinkel, the 
daughter of a well-known and very artistic painter on glass. He was 
now twenty-three years of age, and to enable him to start housekeeping 
his father gave him six silver spoons and forks, a year’s allowance of 
forty pounds, besides paying a year’s rent for his rooms. This was 
considered setting up a young artist in life. The newly married 
man had henceforth to provide for others, and it was by illustrating 
books that he was able to do this, executing series after series; all 
those he executed at that period have become extremely rare and 
diffieult to find. All Meissonier’s talent lay in genre in his illus- 
trations for Les Frangais peints par ewx~mémes (the French depicted 
by themselves); Paul and Virginia; the first illustrations for M. 
de Chevigné’s Contes Rémois, to which the greatest artists of that 
day contributed their assistance, and the Popular Songs of France. 
At that time he became acquainted with all the most distinguished 
novelists and writers : Dumas pére, Eugéne Sue, and Balzac, to whom 
he furnished the illustrations for his Comédie Humaine. 

The painter, however, now asserted himself; hitherto his subjects 
had been dictated to him, now he chose them, and after a certain 
amount of hesitation, a few concessions to the necessities of life, and 
some attempt at religious subjects, Meissonier struck out his own 
line, and determined to devote himself to the reproduction of 
little} incidents and scénes de genre, taken from the life of past 
days. 

Costume formed his groundwork ; and he frequented the Marché 
du Temple and the rag fairs, where remnants of historical costumes, 
cast off uniforms, cheap materials, and all the odds and ends which 
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transform a model can be found; later on he bought at a trifling 
cost all the necessary accessories and collected together the most 
extraordinary and varied wardrobe of all the cast off uniforms of the 
French regiments and of the Encyclopedic salons and Court of Louis 
the Fifteenth. Often he would purchase, in order to be thoroughly 
accurate, a piece of furniture to place in a background, or he would 
have the uniforms necessary for his drawings expressly made for him, 
or he would diligently seek for the weapons of his military personages, 
so as to leave nothing to chance or haphazard. 

This was his earlier style ; the subjects he treated were simple : 
an interior with a single personage, always in costume, ensconced in a 
snug corner of a library or salon of the eighteenth century ; a ‘ Liseur’ 
(areader), a ‘ Penseur’ (young man studying) ; a‘ Cavalier’ choosing 
a sword ; an ‘Ecrivain chez lui’ (a writer at home); an ‘ Amoureux 
qui écrit une lettre’ (a lover writing a letter). Then he gradually 
endowed his personages with a more animated existence, and painted 
a meeting, confidants whispering together; and after these he passed 
on to a more vivacious style of action, in which he not only observed 
but delineated the passions. Each year, at every annual exhibition, 
the public would crowd round the artist’s small panels, and he 
became so popular that a special constable had to be placed near his 
pictures, while the spectators awaited their turn to cast a rapid 
glance at the success of the day. ‘La Rixe’ (the tavern brawl) at 
last made its appearance ; this was the famous picture given by the 
Emperor Napoleon the Third to the Queen of England; then fol- 
lowed the ‘ Bravi:’ two bravos treacherously lying in wait for their 
victim to emerge from a door in front of them; and then the little 
masterpieces quickly followed one another, ‘ La lecture chez Diderot ’ 
(a reading at Diderot’s) bringing back to us the eighteenth century 
in its lifelike group of eagerly listening philosophers. This was 
followed by ‘Une halte a la porte d’un cabaret’ (travellers halting at 
an inn); ‘Duplissis Bertaux dessinant dans la caserne des Gardes 
Frangaises’ (the portrait of the sergeant), and forty pictures of a 
similar nature. This was the artist’s first style—the study of former 
days in their different aspects. Meissonier was still but an admirable 
delineator of anecdote, and a kind of archeologist who reproduced 
the customs, manners, and plastic side of a past century; but his 
work was so accurate in form, type, costume, attitude, and archi- 
tectural detail, that with him it became a veritable creation. A few 
years later he made a fresh departure ; hitherto his pictures had 
been like a kind of legal document, prodigiously exact, it is true ; 
henceforth, however, the artist threw his whole heart into his work ; 
his pictures became dramas, and he was able to make the spectator 
share his own emotion. 

At the restoration of the Second Empire, the painter, now a 
master of his art, turned his thoughts to the delineation of military 
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life, and although he could not yet be classed as one of the modern 
school, his circle became widened. The French Revolution first 
inspired him ; ‘ La Vedette’ and ‘ Renseignements’ (a bearer of intel- 
ligence) are the best specimens of his second manner ; the ‘ Battle of 
Solferino’ marked his first step in modern art. The painting is now 
in the Luxembourg Gallery; the artist had been attached to the 
Emperor’s staff during the Italian war, he had been under fire and 
was present at all the various battles and picturesque scenes of a 
campaign, and this proved an excellent school for him. However, 
he was not yet converted to modernism and was still a disciple of 
the retrospective school; his larger works are faultless reconstruc- 
tions. Created a Knight of the Legion of Honour in 1846 under 
Louis Philippe, he was made an Officer in 1855, and a Commander 
of the order in 1867; in 1880 he was promoted Grand Officer, and 
under the Republic the Grand Cordon of that order was conferred on 
him ; he was the first artist to whom this decoration has been given, 
since its foundation by Napoleon the First. 

Meissonier was nevertheless of an independent character, and 
although full of respect for the existing power, he formed no ties 
with any political party ; his position was none the less an eminent 
one and he exercised an authoritative influence in Art. His mode of 
life was simple ; he loved open air, home life, and clung to his own 
habits, leading an unconventional life, following his own whims, which 
often estranged him from the usual worldly throng. He was fond 
of sport, riding, indulged in original costumes, and insisted on free- 
dom of action. Rich by the products of his brush, he was the first 
artist who in his own lifetime knew what is called big prices ; for he 
received twelve thousand pounds for a picture which was afterwards 
sold for double that sum. Meissonier’s signature was worth that of 
the Bank of France, and his credit was unlimited; he was always in 
need of money, and if he paid the interest on his debt with a drawing, 
a study, or a sketch, it was assuredly the lender who then became 
the debtor. This was the case with Alexandre Dumas fils, who was 
often his banker and yet never would accept money in repayment of 
his loans. 

We now reach the artist’s third manner. The idea of Napoleon 
the First haunted Meissonier; the hero had ever been his idol, for 
already in 1863 I saw on his-easel a Napoleon on horseback painted 
in camaieu for the English photographer Bingham, who was pre- 
paring the work with plain photographie: plates, different processes 
of reproduction being unknown at that time. In the same month 
he painted another Napoleon walking alone in a park in the moon- 
light, while under the shadow of the trees a faithful grenadier 
mounts guard over him. Then he produced the, sketch for the 
‘ Campaign of France,’ the embryo of his wonderful picture which 
shows the hero still great, although drawing to his end, riding at the 
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head of his marshals along a snowy and trampled road, thoughtful 
and gloomy, soon to be driven to bay and certain disaster, notwith- 
standing prodigies of valour. Meissonier painted this picture for the 
financier M. Delahante ; it is really the first time that with the same 
scrupulous conscientiousness, the same search after truth, and the 
most perfect finish of execution, the artist inspires a deep feeling of 
emotion, and penetrates to the very heart of his subject. Once 
indeed he had already attained the same degree of intensity, when, 
during the insurrection of June 1848, while serving as captain of 
artillery in the National Guard, and having taken part in the 
repression, he sketched from life ‘ La Barricade.’ The great painter 
Eugéne Delacroix had been so impressed by this sketch that 
Meissonier gave it to him, saying that the emotion he saw on his face 
when he looked at this study gave him the greatest pleasure he had 
ever felt during his artistic career. 

‘I have dreamed,’ Meissonier writes in the notes he has left, ‘ of 
representing the épopée of Napoleon, the whole cycle, down to the 
last disasters : ‘‘ The Dawn,” that is, the battle of Castiglione (1796- 
1807); “‘ Friedland,” the apogee of power and fortune; “ Erfurth” 
(1810), the moment when pride intoxicated the hero and led him to 
his ruin ; 1814, the moment when, under a low grey sky that hangs 
like a shroud over the disgrace of the favourite of Fortune, the 
followers of Napoleon, now reduced to act on the defensive, felt over- 
come by doubt and were on the verge of losing their belief in his 
star.’ As for the fifth and last picture Meissonier said, ‘ I have it in 
my innermost soul. Napoleon shall stand alone on the deck of the 
Bellerophon, behind him at a distance the English sentinels, and in 
front of him nothing but the boundless ocean and spaceless sky.’ 

Such was the superb programme of the artist, but if he dreamed 
these five grand scenes, Meissonier in reality only executed three of 
them : ‘ 1807,’ ‘1814,’ and the ‘ Morning of Castiglione.’ 

One last aspiration, little known to the public, reveals the height 
of the painter’s ambition, and gives a correct idea of his confidence in 
his own powers. It will be remembered that the French Government 
had since the year 1874 undertaken the decoration of the Panthéon, 
‘and had chosen the most celebrated artists the country possessed to 
contribute in this work. The decoration was necessarily carried out 
on large proportions of a monumental character, suitable to the archi- 
tecture of the Panthéon ; Meissonier, who was more of a miniaturist, 
although his painting was always broad, was desirous of taking part 
in the great work; and a wall of thirty-nine feet on the left side of 
‘the high altar was assigned to him, to execute a companion decora- 
‘tion to the ‘ Death of Saint Genevieve’ by Jean Paul Laurens on the 
other side. Meissonier intended to paint thereon an allegory of the 
‘ Siege of Paris;’ he has lefta sketch of this composition in black 
and ‘white, which he had transformed at a later period into an 
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‘ Allegory of the Glories of France,’ from Clovis at Tolbiac, from Joan 
of Arc to Henry the Fourth, from Louis the Fourteenth to the First 
Republic, and the Napoleonic épopée. I had been appointed by 
Government to follow the different stages of his work, and I was at 
that time the confidant of his projects. It would indeed have been 
a curious sight to watch this wonderful little short-sighted man, with 
his blinking eyes, armed with his enormous brushes, attacking this 
great wall and those colossal heroes. But the old white-bearded lion 
did not flinch from the task; he made his sketch, which I saw, and 
it was submitted to the official committee for final approbation. 
Gathered around the painter, ready to assist him in the work, were his 
pupils: his son Charles, Edouard Détaille, the best known among 
them, now himself a master of his art, his relation Gros, and a 
certain Alphonse Moutte. But the old man’s health, hitherto so 
robust, gave way, disease wore him out, for he was exhausted by a 
series of operations, and death struck him down. On the 31st of 
January 1891 the great Master died at seventy-six years of age. 
Meissonier had been a widower and had married again some years 
before Mdlle. Besangon, who has given herself up to the wor- 
ship of his memory. As the possessor since 1889 of the Grand 
Cordon of the Legion of Honour, trains of artillery followed his coffin, 
and salutes were fired as for a conqueror; thus surrounded by a 
military display, which fulfilled his dearest wish, was the great 
painter of the épopée laid at rest. 


THe Hasits AND METHODS OF THE MASTER 


Meissonier, already famous at thirty years of age, spent the greater 
part of his life at Poissy, where his father had also resided; he 
had taken a great fancy to a picturesque enclosure pertaining to the 
ancient Abbey of Poissy, which he purchased. The ruins of the 
celebrated cloister which witnessed the colloquy of Poissy between 
the Protestants and the Ligue, represented by Catherine de Médicis 
and her two sons, are still visible. The house itself, already of a good 
size, soon increased in importance by the addition of a large studio 
opening on to the park, built especially for the study of horses and 
landscapes, and large stables and coach-houses ; Meissonier finally 
adding a small medizval castle for his son, in case the latter should 
marry. When the house was being restored a sealed bottle was dis- 
covered under the flooring of one of the rooms; it contained a folded 
piece of paper, signed by a monk of the monastery of St. Louis, 
setting forth that he had come to Poissy in 1697 to this sanctuary, 
in order to repair it and re-establish the order, in the name of the 
king. The good monk prayed that whosoever found the bottle would 
have masses said for the repose of his soul. Meissonier when relat- 
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ing the story always added: ‘ You may be sure that I have not failed 
to do this.’ 

The artist, bestowed the same minute care on the architecture of 
his little castle as he did on his paintings; and the mouldings, 
capitals, friezes, and even the minutest details of sculpture, master- 
pieces of execution and patience, were designed by him. Meissonier 
settled there in 1845, and remained there all his life, although at 
a later period he built a mansion on the Boulevard Malesherbes, 
which with its cloisters, its carved oak staircase, mullioned windows, 
and immense studio, was as perfect a gem as his small castle at 
Poissy. 

In 1846 I happened to be at the Chateau of Piquenard, part of 
which I occupied during the summer months with my guardian, 
Major Frazer, a personal friend of the great painter. My dawning 
taste for Art led me to take great interest in the artist’s proceedings, 
and although at that time but a very young man, I distantly followed 
in his track. At this time Meissonier, who was full of whims and 
fancies, had enthusiastically taken to boating. By degrees he 
had collected a regular flotilla, of which each specimen, from the 
tiniest boat to the cutter or yacht, was perfect in every detail. His 
crew, on the days he went out pleasuring, was chiefly composed of 
his own pupils. As for the skipper, in his pilot coat and sou’wester 
covering his shoulders, his wide breeches and all the accessories of 
an Iceland fisherman, he quite looked the Jack tar, as he carried up 
the rigging, in the hollow lane that led from the Seine to his house, 
and rang at his own gate. 

One day, as I was walking on the banks of the Seine, between 
Poissy and the mill at Vilaisme, I saw on a recently whitewashed 
wall a charcoal sketch representing the life-sized figure of a soldier 
of the First Republic. The perfect anatomical accuracy and boldness 
of execution, the style of costume as well as something indescribable, 
revealed the master as the improvised decorator. Later on this habit 
of sketching on walls became a regular mania of the artist. Between 
two sittings, as a kind of rest from work, the whim would seize him, 
and he would paint on the walls wherever he happened to be. The 
famous ‘ Polichinello’ he painted, as he himself said, as a joke, on 
Madame Sabatier’s door is well known, for she had the panel cut out 
and framed, and at her sale it was sold for a considerable sum. 

The staircase which led to another studio at Poissy must still 
possess, painted in oils on the wall, a ‘ Cavalier of the time of Henry 
the Fourth,’ a Spanish bravo of arrogant mien, with his hand on his 
rapier, a reminiscence of the famous picture in Sir Richard Wallace’s 
collection, the ‘ Bravos ;’ and an old whimpering ‘ Polichinello’ reading 
a letter. On the walls of the passage leading to this same studio 
was a‘ Volunteer of the Republic, of the same family as the one 
that has disappeared from the wall at Vilaisme, and a second 
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Polichinello, cudgel in hand, ready to drub the constable. Here and 
there, scattered about on the different walls of the house, were sketches 
of large dimensions, some of them three feet high. It was the same 
at his mansion in the Boulevard Malesherbes, and it is certain that 
when this was pulled down (it is now replaced by a house let in flats) 
care must have been taken, in cutting away the walls, to preserve the 
exquisite fragments and pieces, the products of a few hours’ amuse- 
ment, which have now become most valuable. This habit of drawing 
anywhere and everywhere sometimes assumed another form and came 
into full force on different occasions. After Eugéne Delacroix’s death, 
for whom—although the painter of the ‘ Massacre of Scio’ had sucha 
different kind of talent from his own—Meissonier professed the 
greatest admiration, the latter never came to any of the meetings at 
the Institute except on great occasions. Comte de Nieuwerkerke, at 
that time Superintendent of the Fine Arts, who sat near him, told me 
that his neighbour, hypnotised by the white sheet of paper which the 
usher placed on the desk of each Academician, would take up any 
pen or pencil lying near him, and idly draw a cavalier, a soldier, or 
a figure; then, forgetful of everything else as the drawing progressed, 
he would finish it off and leave the charming souvenir to any one 
who was clever enough to ask for it discreetly, when the sitting was 
over. 

At times the act of drawing seemed almost involuntary, and the 
sketch would be made on a sheet of the blotting book or on a torn 
bit of paper. I have now in my possession three such sketches that 
were in Comte de Nieuwerkerke’s collection. One of them is the 
reproduction of the principal figure in a picture belonging to Sir 
James Joicey. Many people who corresponded with Meissonier 
possess, drawn on the margin of his letters, charming little figures, 
running into the text, so that the whole letter has had to be framed. 
A letter to M. Spitzer bears on the margin a minute water colour 
which is a gem; and the ‘ Napoleon at Wagram,’ representing the 
Emperor, on the margin of a business letter written to M. Boitelle, 
a former prefect of police, is as valuable as any small painting of the 
master. 

I must also recall the habit the painter had adopted, in his 
mature age, of modelling in clay and wax small statuettes of horses 
in various forms of motion in order to study their different action. 
He had attained a remarkable degree of proficiency in this work, and 
had a certain number of these studies cast in bronze, which at the 
present time are of great value. 

The presence of a young Italian sculptor, Gumito, well known 
for a statuette he made of the painter—which is a little masterpiece 
—had a certain ‘influence on this habit of Meissonier’s.. These 
models were for him a kind of documentary evidence, a: means of 
controlling the correctness of his drawing, which his’ scrupulous 
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‘conscientiousness and wonderful perseverance led him to make use 
of more and more as he advanced in years. 


MEISSONIER AT WoRK 


It may amuse the reader if I now give the best examples of the 
conscientious manner in which Meissonier carried on his work, and 
the preliminary researches he made in order to place himself in the 
atmosphere and surroundings he was about to represent, whether he 
drew a medizval interior, a Louis the Fifteenth salon, a barrack-yard 
of the French Guard, a village tavern, or a scene on a battle-field. 
The same accurate minuteness was by him applied to everything, 
even to the construction of his own house. In Paris he had arranged 
in his mansion corners in such or such a style, intended to serve as 
backgrounds, and they can be recognised in his pictures, from different 
points of view, which give them a varied aspect. In his country 
residence at Poissy everything was also arranged in view of his future 
pictures : the principal house was large and comfortable ; on the top 
story he had built an immense studio, which he, however, soon 
forsook in order to paint in a glass annexe on the same level as the 
garden, almost in the open air. Adjoining this were the large stables, 
where he kept some handsome horses, which he was not always content 
to hire for the occasion, but which he often purchased (frequently 
reselling them at a loss) so as to have them completely at his disposal. 
After having indulged in a fancy for boating, which was a somewhat 
expensive amusement, he was seized with a passion for horses and 
carriages, and his coach-houses were filled with every description of 
vehicle—landau, berline, victoria, brougham, and mail coach. More- 
over, he gratified every passing whim, and without being ostentatious 
and aiming at being a sportsman, he went so far as to decorate with 
his own brush the panels of his carriage, painting thereon a crest he 
had adopted, ‘a faithful hound,’ with the motto ‘Omnia labor’ 
(everything by work). These panels were ultimately cut out and 
utilised. As he was now entering into the period in which he 
became enamoured of Napoleon’s genius, of whom he may be said to 
have been the historian, the painter having learned by tradition and 
from memories that at such and such a battle his hero had ridden a pie- 
bald horse, he insisted on having an animal of that colour as a model, 
and he commissioned a horse dealer to find him one, which he 
purchased for a hundred and twenty pounds. He acted in the same 
way for every different epoch, historical personage, or accessory. It 
may be thought that it is contrary to genius to work in this manner, 
but Meissonier’s conscientiousness. would not allow him to paint 
anything except from nature, and forced him to surround. himself 
with everything that would make his picture conform with time and 
place, real life, and historical truth. One day I was calling on the 
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painter Heilbuth in Paris, when Meissonier came in, carrying under 
his arm, like a tailor, a large bundle of clothes. As I expressed my 
astonishment he quietly remarked: ‘It is Marshal Ney’s uniform, 
which is uncomfortable ; I am taking it to the tailor, M. Sombret, to 
be altered.’ One would have thought from the seriousness of his 
reply that the Marshal was still alive and waiting for him at Poissy, 
in order to resume his sitting when his coat should be repaired. 
During his Louis the Fifteenth period the artist had required 
spangled satin coats, flowing knots of ribbon, perukes, shoes of the 
period, silk stockings, embroidered waistcoats, lace cravats, and he 
had purchased everything he wanted, even down to the stras 
buttons and dainty gilt swords worn at that time by the fops of the 
day. 
When he took the ‘ Great Epopee’ in hand, the master surrounded 
himself with all the relics of the Empire, borrowed from the families 
of the Marshals ; he insisted on everything being authentic—costumes, 
arms, decorations, and even the most insignificant trifles. He 
borrowed from the Musée des Souverains Napoleon’s famous grey 
riding coat, and had it copied by a tailor, with Chinese fidelity, even 
in its creases and frayed bits ; and being unable to secure the original 
buttons, he had a moulding done of them and had them recast. 
Then, after having exposed it to the wind and rain, he kept the 
heroic-looking coat in his studio for several months on a lay figure, 
with the notorious cocked hat set on its head. Even the artillery 
pieces procured from the arsenal were kept for a long time in his 
coach house; and at the present moment a collection of sabretaches 
is being arranged at the Hotel des Invalides, dedicated to the army, 
to which Meissonier contributed, by the donation of a whole series of 
uniforms on lay figures, specimens of the different regiments of the 
Imperial Guard, which had been for him instruments of his daily 
work. 

Everything, therefore, had an importance of its own, the back- 
grounds as well as the foregrounds, and knowing all the bric-d-brac 
dealers in Paris, the painter could either borrow or purchase whatever 
he required. The beautiful water-colour, a ‘ Reiter in armour,’ which 
was sold by auction at the famous Spitzer sale (his heirs realised 
about twenty-eight thousand pounds at this sale), bore by the side of 
Meissonier’s signature a special dedication to this celebrated dealer, 
who had become one of the greatest amateurs of Europe. This 
‘ Reiter in armour’ was merely a sketch in a letter, in which the 
artist thanked M. Spitzer for the loan of a Maximilian suit of 
armour he had made use of in painting the ‘Bravos.’ When 
Meissonier painted Diderot reading, standing in the foreground of a 
library, he required the table, armchair, dusty worn-out books of the 
period, and he bestirred himself to find an interior of that epoch, 
with a panelling that would harmonise with his subject. For the 
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perukes he applied to Giovanni, the well-known hair-dresser of the 
Comédie Frangaise, who was as well-informed on the subject of 
historical periwigs as an archzologist would be on the architectural 
designs of any age; and he would make any wig or toupee the 
painter required, without sparing his labour or time. Hence the 
fine specimens possessed by Giovanni of Meissonier’s work, which 
Coquelin, the popular comedian, paid such a high price for, in order 
to enrich his small collection. Hence also the life-like look imparted 
to Meissonier’s models, when his scrutinising gaze had become almost 
hypnotised by the object he was about to represent—costume, 
ornament, bronze, jewel, or superb hangings, borrowed from some 
amateur, which he knew how to tone down and blend with the 
atmosphere of an interior, and reconstruct by dint of such research 
and perseverance that it became a lifelike reality. 

One day I entered his studio at Poissy at a moment when the 
master was absent ; two of his models, two French Guardsmen of the 
time of Louis the Fifteenth, were playing cards on a bench. The 
first impression gave a complete illusion ; I found myself transported 
in imagination into the barrack yard of the French Guard in the 
rue de la Pépiniére, so natural an attitude had the artist given his 
models, so truthful and exact was their costume, down to the most 
trivial detail in the arrangement of their leathern belting. That day 
he was busy at a well-known picture ordered by Mr. Oppenheim. 
Another time I was invited to dine at Poissy to meet Heilbuth the 
artist, now dead, who was nicknamed ‘ The Painter of Cardinals ;’ on 
opening the front gates I saw Meissonier on horseback in an alley, 
seated on the Emperor Napoleon the First saddle, which had been 
lent to him by Prince Napoleon, the nephew of the sovereign, dressed 
in the green uniform waistcoat and chamois leather breeches of the 
Chasseurs de la Garde; with a small box of colours and a palette in 
one hand, while in the other he held a brush. In this singular atti- 
tude Meissonier was studying his own figure in a large mirror placed 
vertically in front of him ; he wanted to obtain the exact folds of the 
garments, which the model failed to give. Philippe Burty, the art 
critic, told me he had also found him in this same attitude on a 
stifling summer’s day. 

All this may seem somewhat excessive, but the painter considered 
nothing too unimportant to ensure a faithful representation of Nature, 
and it has been aptly remarked that Meissonier’s characters are so 
true and lifelike just because the fold is always in the right place. 


Stupy oF Horses IN various Forms or Motion; Srupies 
SPECIAL TO THE PAINTER 


As the house at Poissy had been adapted to the purpose of paint- 
ing, so the garden and park had been laid out and arranged with a 
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view to carrying out the same purpose on a larger scale. The earth 
had been dug over, and dales and hillocks made, while parts of the 
ground were left fallow and neglected in order that they might re- 
present a wide open country. When the artist wished to place in his 
foreground the person or personages of a military scene, whether an 
episode of the Empire or an incident in the wars of the First Repub- 
lic, he would send off a few horsemen to the further end of the 
enclosure to represent vedettes, in order to get the exact perspective 
and to mark out clearly the figures on the horizon. The picture 
called ‘1814,’ that is the retreat from Russia, shows the Emperor 
returning at the head of his staff over the rough broken ground, half 
covered with snow and torn up by tumbrils and artillery waggons, 
retiring with the remains of his Grande Armée before the Allied 
Powers ; it furnishes the most striking example of the preliminary work 
done by Meissonier, in order to obtain an impression perfectly in 
harmony with the solemnity of the moment at this decisive hour of 
the hero’s life. It was in 1863; the painter who intended to repre- 
sent a snowy scene, was awaiting the appropriate weather to paint 
the road from Nature. Charles Meissonier, his son, a few days after 
his father’s death gave an account of the scene to an art critic, M. 


Thilbaut Sisson : 


At last the snow fell. When it had covered the ground, my father set to work ; 
he had the earth trampled down by his servants, and broken up by the passing to 
and fro of heavy carts. When the track had become sufficiently muddy, my father 
started working in the open air, and notwithstanding the bitterly cold weather he 
placed his models on horseback; then, with prodigious activity he hurried on all 
the study of details, in order to get them finished before a thaw set in. Fortunately 
the weather continued cold ; sometimes it froze and sometimes it snowed, but the 
same sad, grey sky, shrouded with opaque clouds, remained—the sky, in fact, 
necessary for the desired effect. After the escort of generals, Napoleon’s figure 
was his next work, All the different parts of his costume were ready, and had 
been executed under Prince Napoleon’s supervision, and rigorously copied on the 
authentic relics of the Emperor in the possession of the Prince. When the time 
came to dress the model, it was found that he could not put on the clothes. He 
was a stout young man and the riding coat was too small for the big fellow, while 
the hat fell over his eyes. My father then tried on the costume; the coat fitted 
him like a glove, the hat seemed made for him. He did not hesitate for a moment, 
but at once took the model’s place on the white horse that had been sent from the 
Imperial stables, caused a mirror to be placed before him, and hastily set to work 
to copy his own outline and the background before which it was set. The cold 
was intense; my father’s feet froze in the iron stirrups, and we were obliged to 
place foot warmers under them, and put near him a chafing dish over which he 
occasionally held his hands, 


This was, indeed, exactly how I had found him in 1864, probably 
when he was either executing a fresh study for some new episode or 
continuing his studies begun in 1863. 

In ‘1807,’ which is generally called a ‘Charge of Cuirassiers’ or 
‘Friedland,’ the Emperor is represented on horseback, in the middle 
distance of the picture, slightly to the left ; the whole of the right 
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side is taken up by a regiment passing at full gallop in front of the 
Emperor, who salutes them, and each man, as he passes the mound 
on which Napoleon stands, turns round and rising in his stirrups 
waves his sword and rends the air with his hurrahs; while the field 
of corn over which they are passing is crushed under the horses’ 
hoofs and the wheat ears lie scattered on the ground. This time 
Meissonier had purchased the whole crop, and had made a troop of 
heavy cavalry, lent for the occasion by some good-natured colonel, 
trample under foot the fine golden field. In the same way at St. 
Germain where the Imperial Guard was quartered, and at Versailles 
with the artillery, the painter used to follow on horseback the 
manceuvres specially ordered for his benefit by Colonel Dupressoir. 
On those occasions, bending over his saddle, with every nerve on 
the stretch, gazing till as if hypnotised, Meissonier would follow 
each movement, watching and taking notes. 

At that date, towards the end of the Empire, from 1869 to July 
1870, the various forms of motion in horses, which the keenest 
observation often fails to catch, had become a subject of deep interest 
to the artist; and he was determined if possible to master them. 
Already a kind of photography called ‘ the Revolver’ was in use, and 
by it all the successive and graduating movements had been re- 
produced, but this did not satisfy the artist. He turned his garden 
upside down, established a ride with a little tramway running 
parallel to it. A good horseman, a model, would be sent to put his 
horse through its paces, at first walking and then gradually in- 
creasing the speed, while the master sat in a wagonette on the 
rails and was pushed along at the same rate of speed by a couple of 
men, and pencil in hand jotted down the action, the strain of the 
muscles, every detail of the motion and the different transitions. 
When he had done this for some time, Meissonier would pass on to 
the effect—that is, to the movement as a whole, and he filled several 
albums with this kind of documentary evidence. M. Charles 
Meissonier has given his recollections on this subject in the newspaper 
Le Temps: ‘In order to study the trot and gallop of a horse, my 
father followed a similar method; we used to ride together in the 
early morn, on the road leading to Maison Lafitte, the widest and 
quietest around Poissy. When we thought we had got far enough 
away and were alone, my father would say to me, “‘ Make your horse 
gallop;” and then putting his own horse at the same pace and 
keeping on the opposite side of the road, he would study each move- 
ment in the same way as he had done for the walking pace. The 
rapidity of the motions made them difficult to seize, and he 
would correct his observations by mine; when he thought he had 
caught the rhythm and successive modifications of the horse’s action, 
he would stop and minutely relate what he had seen, adding, 
“It is now your turn to watch,” and he would then set off at a gallop 
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while I in my turn verified on his horse the movements he had 
remarked in mine. If our observations agreed, he would immediately 
jot down the result and show me the sketch to see if the movement 
was correct. If I expressed the slightest doubt as to its accuracy, 
he would make another drawing, and the final result was only 
entered as documentary evidence when we were both thoroughly 
satisfied.’ 

Meissonier’s habit of constant observation was also displayed in 
the first interview he had with Mr. Leland Stanford, ex-Governor of 
California ; who, armed with an introduction, presented himself at his 
studio at Poissy. After visiting the master’s studio, Mr. Stanford, who 
was accompanied by his wife, asked him to paint his portrait. Meissonier, 
who had been disturbed at his work, refused, alleging his numerous 
engagements, and in order to show him how busy he was he took 
them into that part of the studio where his picture ‘1807’ was in 
progress. Mr. Leland Stanford seemed to take a great interest in 
the numerous studies of horses, and his remarks struck the painter, 
who, astonished at the knowledge he displayed on such a difficult 
point, inquired how he had attained such a correct view. Mr. L. 
Stanford at last told him that he had spent several years of his life 
analysing by means of photography the different movements of the 
walk, trot, and gallop of a horse, and that he had still hundreds of 
plates in his possession. Meissonier, who had been at first somewhat 
cold and formal, immediately changed his tone and inquired ‘ which 
day he would like to begin sitting for his portrait.’ 

I have personal recollections about the ‘ 1807’ picture which will 
serve for future historians of French art; they will give a convincing 
proof of the artist’s superhuman patience, his unconquerable longing 
to do well, and his long and conscientious labour. During the war 
1870-71, Meissonier, an ardent patriot, after having accompanied the 
army to Metz, where he was attached to the staff of the commander- 
in-chief, returned to shut himself up in Paris the moment its invest- 
ment was foreseen. Abandoning his house at Poissy to the enemy 
(who as a matter of fact respected it), he had brought back to his 
house, Boulevard Malesherbes, ail the studies which would permit of 
his finishing his great work, but work was impossible at such a time of 
suspense. On the other hand an unoccupied life or one of enforced 
idleness on the ramparts could satisfy no one. As Lieutenant-Colonel 
of the Mounted National Guard the artist wore the uniform, and always 
booted and spurred he only sought to cheat time, going from post to 
post, although fully convinced of the uselessness of his efforts. One 
day he even thought of escaping in a balloon, and he presented him- 
self before the Governor asking to be permitted to go and organise 
the defence of the provinces. Sometimes I would meet him at the 
General Staff Office, sometimes he would come to call on Sir Richard 
Wallace, who like himself was shut up in the capital, mounting 
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guard over his artistic treasures, and also detained by a feeling of 
loyalty to his adopted country. The name of this Mecenas was 
soon to become famous throughout the country for his philanthropy 
in founding ambulances and in revictualling Paris. One day M. 
Francis Petit, the well-known Parisian picture-dealer, told Sir 
Richard Wallace that Meissonier was busily engaged on an important 
work (the largest he had ever undertaken) which might eventually 
prove a worthy addition to the masterpieces already in his galleries, 
his father the Marquis of Hertford having purchased fifteen examples 
of this favourite master. The painter in this disastrous year, seeing 
like everybody else his life and power of production at a standstill, 
M. F. Petit suggested that a sum of money might be advanced on 
the work, which had already reached a certain stage, and that later 
on the final conditions could be settled according to its importance. 
Wallace at once advanced 4,000/.; the war followed its course, 
and was succeeded by the Commune, and as soon as the city gates 
were opened the great connoisseur crossed the Channel, after having 
honourably upheld the name ®f England by his generous conduct 
towards the vanquished French people. Rewarded by the Queen, 
who bestowed on him a baronetcy, Sir Richard determined (while 
retaining his lovely country house, ‘ Bagatelle,’ on the Bois de 
Boulogne, and his apartment Boulevard des Italiens) to settle in 
England, where he had just been elected Member of Parliament 
for Antrim ; and to convey thither his Paris collections in order to 
add them to those he had inherited from the Marquis of Hertford. 
Three years had elapsed when in 1873 I accompanied Sir Richard 
to the International Exhibition at Vienna. On going into the hall 
set apart for the French exhibition of fine arts, in company with 
the Prince of Wales, Sir Richard, Lord Dudley, Lord Cowper, and 
Mr. Thomas Brassey (afterwards Lord Brassey), we were attracted by 
the ‘1807’ which was displayed on its walls. At first sight this 
admirable work drew a cry of admiration from our whole party, and 
M. Francis Petit informed the Prince of Wales that he might con- 
gratulate Sir Richard on being its fortunate owner. Sir Richard, who 
since the Ist of January 1871 had not heard a word from Meissonier 
nor of a picture having been executed for him, modestly declined the 
honour. The picture was then, if not completely finished (in reality 
it lacked but a few finishing touches in the corn trampled down by 
the cuirassiers in the right foreground), in a very advanced stage, 
and the execution was sufficiently thorough not to require any 
further work from the master. However, at the close of the Exhibi- 
tion, ‘ 1807’ resumed its place in his studio, and Meissonier, who 
always divided his time between a great work and one of less im- 
portance, while intending to retouch the cornfield and complete his 
work, let the time slip by, maintaining a complete silence towards 
Sir Richard, who on his side did nothing to break it. I must add 
Vor, XLIII—No. 255 8K 
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that the Channel divided them, and that each one was absorbed by 
his different occupations. 

In 1875, that is five years after M. Francis Petit’s first visit, the 
latter took advantage of a sojourn Sir Richard made in Paris, in his 
house Rue Lafitte, to announce to him that his ‘1807’ was finished 
and was ready for delivery. It is difficult to relate the exact words, 
gestures, and tone of these two personages, for the interview was brief 
and few words passed between them. Anyway, Sir Richard assumed 
an attitude of surprise and seemed somewhat offended by the artist’s 
protracted silence. No doubt he thought that either the interme- 
diary agent or the painter might in the course of the past years have 
offered some excuse or reason for the delay, or at least have invited 
him to see the work, or have spoken about it. The painter on his 
side, conscious that he was in the right and could give an excellent 
reason for his conduct, probably thought it just as strange—being 
what he was and having already shown the value and force of his 
work by exhibiting it in 1873 at Vienna—that the amateur for whom 
it was intended should never have displayed any curiosity about it. 
In a word there was a misunderstanding, and as each of the interested 
parties retained his own opinion, feeling certain that he had right on 
his side, the misunderstanding was never cleared up. After this 
interview M. Francis Petit considered himself free, and signed a 
cheque for 4,000/. payable to Sir Richard, thus returning the sum 
that had been originally advanced. Taking possession of the picture 
‘1807,’ he at once offered it by telegraph to a customer of his, Mr. 
Stewart of New York, for the sum of 12,000/., just treble the sum 
advanced in 1871. At the present day the painting, bequeathed by 
its purchaser to the city of Boston, is installed in the place of honour 
of that city. 

Ten years after this episode, Meissonier, who had reached the age 
of seventy, was desirous of celebrating his golden wedding with art, 
and wished to gather together all his works (or as many as possible) 
in Mr. Georges Petit’s exhibition rooms, Rue de Séze. The artist’s 
idea was to set before the public fifty years of uninterrupted work, 
from the Alpha, that is, ‘The Visit to the Burgomaster’—his first 
picture exhibited at the Salon in 1834—down to the Omega, his last 
picture of ‘1807,’ and the ‘Morning of the Battle of Castiglione.’ 
As an excuse for his glorification of his own talent and person, 
Meissonier declared that the produce of the exhibition would be 
handed over to the Society for Night Refuges. 

The negotiations were difficult, the works being scattered all over 
Europe and America, and the sacrifices necessitated in order to 
guarantee the safety of the pictures which had to cross the seas, and 
to:run certain risks that might be foreseen and which the pos- 
sessors might insist on being made good, nearly led to the failure of 
the plan. On all sides the utmost liberality was displayed: the 
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financier M. Delahante lent ‘1814,’ Mr. Van Praet, the Belgian Secre- 
tary of State, lent the ‘ Barricade,’ Baron Edmund Rothschild sent ‘ La 
lecture chez Diderot’ (a reading at Diderot’s), Alexandre Dumas ‘ Le 
peintre dans son atelier’ (the painter at his easel); and soon most of 
the amateurs of Europe seemed to look upon it as a duty to give the 
master at the close of his life the joy of throwing a glance over fifty 
years’ work, and to pass in review the different stages of his career. 
When they appealed to the English collectors, Sir Richard Wallace, 
who possessed fifteen works of this artist, refused to lend any. 
Meissonier, who considered that this collection contained two or 
three of his best works, was deeply wounded by this refusal; and a 
few days later I received the following letter from Alexandre 
Dumas : 


My dear friend,—Meissonier tells me that Sir Richard Wallace refuses to lend 
his pictures for the Exhibition on the 15th of May ; try and persuade him. A man 
of his position should not be influenced by such petty spite, and his refusal will 
assume that regrettable‘characterin public opinion. I am writing to you without 
Meissonier’s knowledge, but I assure you quite as much in the interest of Sir 
Richard, with whom I am not acquainted, as in that of the painter, whom I do 
know and like. Both men will belong to posterity. Imagine, a hundred years 
hence, an Yriarte writing a life of Meissonier—as you have written that of the 
painter Goya—and adding to it the life of a London patrician, just as you have 
written the Life of a Patrician of Venice, and stating that this London patrician 
refused to lend his pictures to the Painter of France, for an exhibition of the works 
covering the whole of his artistic career—an exhibition held at the close of his life. 
You would blame such conduct as much a hundred years hence as to-day. Prevent 
this if possible. 

Yours always, 
A. Dumas, 


It was easy to say but not so easy to do; although Sir Richard 
was a kind-hearted man and capable of noble impulses. I will only 
quote one word of his answer, in reply to the urgent appeal I made ; 
it was on the whole satisfactory, for he concluded his letter by saying 
‘Remember that you are making me do what I do not wish to do.’ 
M. Georges Petit, who had succeeded his father, thereupon started 
for London, and brought back six of the best pictures, chosen by the 
painter out of the sixteen in Sir Richard’s possession. The Queen 
of England consented to lend ‘ La Rixe’ (the tavern brawl), and the 
Luxembourg Museum was by special decree authorised to lend the 
‘ Battle of Solferino.” Henceforth the day was won. 

I must add that either in 1874 or 1875 I was the spectator of a 
strange scene in Meissonier’s studio at Poissy, which thoroughly 
explained the delay in the delivery of ‘1807,’ which to all intents 
and purposes was finished in 1873, when shown at the Vienna 
Exhibition. When I entered the studio, the picture, returned from 
Vienna, was again placed upon the easel. The whole of the right 
wing of the squadron which is rushing like a torrent over the corn- 
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field in an entanglement of men and horses, a confused mass of legs, 
arms, and heads, had been painted out ; and on a piece of canvas paper 
stuck over this, Meissonier was patiently repainting the subject. He 
told me that the squadron was too much in the front and that the 
Imperial group did not in consequence stand out sufficiently. How- 
ever, the picture as exhibited in 1873 had seemed so perfect a 
composition that not even the most severe judges had been able to 
find fault with it; yet Meissonier after a year’s absence, on seeing it 
afresh, with rested eye and brain, at once detected where an 
improvement could be made, and simply explained to us that the 
three inches gained on the right would enhance the interest of the 
general effect. This reconstruction represented six months of 
assiduous work, which a less conscientious painter would have shirked. 
Such was his respect for his work, his solicitude for the future, and, 
it may be said, such was his anxiety about the opinion of posterity ! 

The glorious anniversary celebrated by this exhibition seemed to 
endow the master with renewed strength ; at the age of seventy-three 
he painted ‘The Morning of Castiglione’ and the following year, 
continuing the Epopee, he painted ‘ Rivoli.’ At a still later date he 
sketched out ‘ Les Fastes de la France’ (the glories of France), the 
first conception for the monumental composition that he wished to 
display on the walls of the Panthéon, as an audacious contrast to his 


minute masterpieces. But the brush fell from the hand of the great 
artist, whose body was indeed conquered, but whose mind remained 
clear and strong, and whose enthusiasm for Art and for the Great 


Epopee he had striven to revive remained predominant to the end of 
his days. 


CHARLES YRIARTE. 





THE ROMANCE OF 
AN ANCIENT CITY CHURCH. 


CLosE by the Tower of London, to name an ancient landmark, and 
to name the most conspicious modern one, immediately under 
the vast and hideous pile of buildings which bears the sky-sign 
of the Mazawattee Tea Company, lies one of the eight old churches 
of the City which escaped the Great Fire of London. 

Any observant person issuing out of Mark Lane Station on the 
underground railway, exactly opposite, would now be struck by 
the graceful and dignified porch, with a chamber over it, which 
Mr. Pearson has recently added to the building, adorned with 
figures of the Blessed Virgin and Child, of St. Elthelburga, and of 
Bishop Andrewes ; behind which rises the dull red brick tower—one 
of the few attempts at ecclesiastical building in the time of the 
Commonwealth. Danckerts’ panorama of London, made in 1637, 
gives a pleasing impression of the former old tower, with its short 
spire. This was destroyed, a few years after that panorama was 
printed, by a great explosion of gunpowder in the adjoining street, 
which, while it killed some scores of people, is said to have 
deposited a little girl in a cradle, unhurt, upon the roof of the church. 

The great fire of 1666 swept round the building, destroyed the 
parsonage-house which touched it, and burned the porch and the 
dial, but was there stopped. Its course was arrested by the efforts of 
Sir William Penn, the father of the famous Quaker, who was him- 
self christened in Allhallows Barking, and was disowned by Sir 
William when he disowned the church of his baptism. Pepys, who 
lived in Seething Lane close by, records in his diary how his wife 
called him up at two in the morning, in alarm at the fire ‘ being 
come to Barking Church.’ 

As soon as you enter, you are struck with the old-world character 
of the place, which, it is to be hoped, will never be lost at the restorer’s 
hands. The nave is Norman in character, though in the seventeenth 
century, for some reason, they raised and altered the capitals of the 
piers, and changed the shape of the arches supported by them, 
One pier and arch remain, to show what they all used to be, in a 
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portion of the church which was for long used as a coal-hole, but is 
now made into an excellent choir vestry. The chancel, on the other 
hand, is a very pretty specimen of deeply moulded Perpendicular 
work—no doubt erected about the time of Richard the Third. 

The first thing which catches the eye inside the church is the 
lofty oak pulpit of James the First’s reign, with its noble sounding- 
board, or ‘ pulpit head,’ as it used to be called, of twenty-five years 
later. The Vestry Minutes record in 1638 an injunction to the 
churchwardens to ‘take care a new pulpitt hedd be made, in regarde 
that the old one is too small.’ Those churchwardens did their duty 
well. There swings out from the half Norman half Perpendicular 
pillar the great carved hexagonal canopy, and on each face of it, in 
gilt letters, is atext. Inferior artists would have puta variety of nice 
texts on the different faces, but this artist found one good text, and 
he keeps to it. With quaint abbreviations, and a mixture of Greek 
characters with the Roman, he has written up—‘ Xpm predicam 
crucifixum.’ Whether the preacher in that pulpit looks south or 
west, or east, his one subject is to be Christ crucified. 

Like most of the City churches, Barking Church has plenty of 
handsome woodwork besides the pulpit. There is a fine carved par- 
close at the back of the church behind the old pews of the parish 
officers, and another carved screen between the nave and chancel. 
The altar, which is enclosed by a handsome square balustrade of 
brass (put up in 1750), and is itself an excellent piece of oak 
carving, with an inlaid top, is backed by a good reredos, into which 
are let, along with oil paintings of Moses and Aaron, scrolls and 
festoons of lime wood from the hand of Grinling Gibbons, who also 
made the cover of the font. Upon the screen across the chancel 
stand up three of those sword-rests which form so marked a feature 
of the City churches, and which are so puzzling to the uninstructed 
visitor. In former times the Lord Mayor used to attend some 
church in the City in state every Sunday; and the parish to which 
the Lord Mayor belonged often testified its pride by erecting for 
him in his official pew a stand for his state sword. But no church 
in the City has such fine hammered Sussex ironwork as the sword- 
rests in Allhallows Barking of the Lord Mayors John Chitty and 
Slingsby Bethell, and even these sword-rests are not so fine as the 
hand-rail to the pulpit, or an elaborate hat-peg close by, where some 
great merchant must have had his pew. 

The floor of the church is all strewn with brasses, well known to 
antiquaries. So many people come to rub them, that since a small 
charge has been made, they bring in quite a little income to the 
restoration fund. The finest of them isa Flemish brass of the first half 
of the sixteenth century, representing, against a background of arches 
and foliage, a merchant named Evyngar and his wife, with their 
children ; and overhead.an exquisitely graceful pietd. The few firm 
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lines of this brass, not like the conventional stiffness of most of the 
other brasses, give a lifelike portrait of the good couple who lie below ; 
and the drawing, as has been well said, might have come from the 
hand of Memling. There, as in most of the other brasses in the 
church, rude hands have hacked out the request that the charitable 
would pray for mercy on the souls of Andrew and Ellen Evyngar. 

So much for the building of Allhallows Barking and its furniture ; 
now for something of its history. And first, why is it called Allhallows 
Barking ? All who read this paper must make a pilgrimage before 
long to see the church; but, unless they have much time to spare, 
they had better not take ticket for Barking town, as many pilgrims 
to it have done before now. That would take them eight miles 
away from the Tower of London and Allhallows. The connection 
with the town of Barking is not geographical but antiquarian. Many 
of the City churches past and present have surnames, like St. Benet 
Fink, St. Andrew Hubbard, St. Margaret Moses, St. Martin Pomeroy. 
These surnames are those of the lords on whose manors they stood. 
Allhallows Barking takes its surname, not from a secular lord, but 
from a great religious establishment with which it was connected. 
The origin of the connection is not easy to trace, but it seems to have 
been of this kind. One of the most celebrated English saints of the 
seventh century, St. Erkenwald, afterwards Bishop of London, who 
became the tutelary of the diocese, founded a convent at Barking in 
Essex, and made his own sister, St. Ethelburga, the first abbess of it, 
as may be read in Bede. It is presumed that the fifteen acres which 
constitute the parish of Allhallows belonged to St. Erkenwald, and 
that the manorial rights over them, and the tithes, were part of his 
endowment for the magnificent foundation. At any rate, as far back 
as the reign of Stephen the parish is called Barking Church ; and 
though at that time the advowson was in other hands—those of the 
Cathedral Chapter of Rochester—it passed, or passed back, at an 
early time to the convent at Barking, who founded the vicarage in 
1387. Over the new porch of the church are carved the arms of the 
See of London on the one side, and those of the convent of Barking 
on the other, to commemorate its connection with St. Erkenwald and 
St. Ethelburga. The name is one to be proud of, and old-fashioned 
people who have lived long in Allhallows parish always boast of being 
‘regular Barking people.’ The abbesses of Barking were mitred 
abbesses, only second to those of Shaftesbury. They were reckoned 
as peeresses of the realm. One of the deeds by which Henry the 
Second sought to make reparation for the murder of Thomas Becket 
was to appoint his sister, Mary, abbess of Barking. The last abbess 
was one Dorothy Barley, who surrendered her house to Henry the 
Eighth. Only one gateway of it now stands; but I saw a man at 
Barking some years ago who informed me that he had himself 
pulled down another. When I told this to a friend, the friend 
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immediately asked, ‘Where did you bury him ?’ and, indeed, I 
humbly crave forgiveness for having been so paralysed by this 
announcement that I did not lynch him then and there. 

The chief interest of the place, however, in the middle ages lay 
rather in another direction than than of Barking Convent. The 
Tower of London was anciently not only a fortress, to overawe the 
proud city outside which it lay, it was also a royal residence. The 
Church of Allhallows profited by the neighbourhood of our kings. 
The first royal benefactor on record was the adventurous Richard 
Coeur de Lion. He was the founder of ‘a fair chapel’ on the north 
side of the church, which was destined for many years to be the 
most famous part of the building. It is maintained at Barking that 
the Lion Heart was deposited under the altar of this chapel, and that 
the so-called heart at Rouen is a fraud and an imposture. It is true 
that Matthew Paris, who is usually well informed, says that Richard 
willed that his heart should be buried at Rouen, and quotes an epitaph, 
‘Neustria tuque tegis cor inexpugnabile regis ;’ but he does not 
say that it was actually done, and there is very high authority for 
the counter assertion. About one hundred years after Richard’s 
death, the legate of Pope Honorius the Fourth in England, in a 
formal instrument granting special privileges to the chapel, says 
without any hesitation, ‘his heart rests buried in the same chapel 
beneath the high altar;’ and if he is not right, it may be asked 
what is the good of infallibility. In spite of unbelieving suggestions 
that the document in question (which may be found in Newcourt’s 
Repertorium) is a forgery, it is patriotically maintained that the dust 
of the ‘ cor inexpugnabile’ is at Barking. 

The next King to show special favour to the Church of Allhallows 
was the greatest of the Kings of England, Edward the First. His 
religion was that of his own age, not of ours. Before his accession to 
the throne, Edward had a vision which assured him of good success 
in all his undertakings if he would erect a ‘ picture ’— that is, a painted 
image—of ‘the Glorious Virgin’ and Child in this chapel of his uncle’s. 
The picture was made and painted by a Jew in Billingsgate, named 
Marlibrun ; and Edward vowed that while he was in England he would 
visit it five times every year, and would always keep the chapel and 
its ornaments in repair. This vow he religiously observed. The 
chapel of the Glorious Virgin Mary of Barking became one of the 
most favoured places of pilgrimage in England. In London, except 
perhaps St. Erkenwald’s shrine in the Cathedral, and St. Edward the 
Confessor’s at Westminster, there was nothing to rival it. There is a 
touchingly ironical reference to its popularity in a letter of the 
enlightened Sir Thomas More to Bishop Fisher, soon after he had 
entered the service of Henry the Eighth. ‘Our Prince,’ he says, ‘is 
so affable and courteous to all men, that every one who hath never so 
little hope of himself, may find somewhat whereby he may imagine 
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that he loveth him; even as the citizens’ wives of London do, who 
imagine that our Lady’s picture near the Tower doth smile upon 
them as they pray before it.’ 

Nearly 200 years after Edward the First, Edward the Fourth 
endowed two new chantries in this chapel, with manors at Tooting 
Beck and Streatham, which had belonged to the Abbey of Bec 
in Normandy, and gave it the title of the Royal Free Chapel of the 
Glorious Virgin Mary of Barking; and his brother, Richard the 
Third, who is viewed more favourably at Barking than in most 
other places, not only founded a chantry in it while he was still Duke 
of Gloucester, but, after he became King, he rebuilt the chapel from 
the ground, and made it a Collegiate Church, with a Dean and six 
Canons, Edmund Chaderton, a great favourite of his, being the first 
Dean. But those were the last days of such institutions. The 
smiling ‘picture’ must have perished by the hands of Henry the 
Eighth’s Commissioners, the chantries were dissolved under Edward 
the Sixth; and no trace now remains of the once celebrated chapel 
unless it be a handsome tomb against the wall of the north aisle. 

The mention of this tomb may serve to link Allhallows Barking 
to a name which is famous in the history of English literature. 
It is the tomb of a certain Sir John Croke, one of the first wardens 
of a confraternity or guild connected with the church. The 
confraternity was founded by John Tibetot, or Tiptoft, Earl of 
Worcester and Constable of the Tower of London. Tiptoft was 
himself a man of learning and the first of English Humanists. In 
his youth he had studied Greek under Guarino at Ferrara. Fora 
time he occupied a professor’s chair at Padua. The most literary 
of the medizval Popes, Pius the Second, who heard his orations 
there, is said to have wept at the unapproachable elegance of his 
Latin. But English literature owes a greater debt to Tiptoft than 
he could claim by works of his own. Tiptoft was the nursing father 
of English printing. He was the warmest friend and supporter of 
Caxton and his wonderful press ; and when he perished in one of the 
turns of fortune during the struggle of the Red and White Roses, 
Caxton wrote almost in despair at the loss ‘of that noble, virtuous, 
and well disposed lord,’ ‘which in his time flowered in virtue and 
cunning, to whom I know none like among the lords of the tempo- 
rality in science and moral virtue.’ 

Tiptoft’s body was not buried in the place where he had provided 
masses for his soul; but some three-quarters of a century later 
Barking Church received the body of another slaughtered Earl, 
whose place in English letters is even yet not recognised as it should 
be. This was the unfortunate Lord Surrey, the last and one of the 
most innocent victims of the caprice of Henry the Eighth. He was 
‘ the first of the English nobility,’ says Camden, ‘who did illustrate 
his birth with the beauty of learning.’ If the description is not 
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quite accurate, it can at least be said that he was the greatest poet 
between Chaucer and Spenser, and that he began the new era of 
: English verse. Of his hand might be used the words which he 
generously used of his friend Sir Thomas Wyatt’s :— 
A hand that taught what might be said in rhyme; 

That reft Chaucere' the glory of his wit; 
A mark, the which, unperfected for time, 

Some may approach, but never none may hit. 























He was buried at Allhallows on the 21st of January, 1547, and 
Henry the Eighth died on the 27th, still urging the execution of his 
father, the Duke of Norfolk. 

To Henry’s tyranny Barking Church owes a brief possession of 
relics more sacred than those of the poet Surrey, the relics of a man 
whose splendid services to education and culture are eclipsed by the 
still greater splendour of his services to liberty of conscience. ‘ About 
eight of the clock in the evening’ of the 22nd of June, 1535, says the 
somewhat highly coloured account of Bishop Fisher’s martyrdom, 
‘orders came from the Commissioners to the Sheriff's men who 
watched the’ bishop’s headless ‘ body, to. bury it ; two of which took 
up the body on a halberd, and so carried it’ from the scaffold in East 
Smithfield ‘into the churchyard of Allhallows Barking, where they 
dug a grave with the halberds, on the north side of it, and without 
any reverence tumbled the body into it flat on its belly.’ Not long 
after, however, the body was taken from its rough resting place, and 
laid alongside of that of the bishop’s friend, Sir Thomas More, in 
the chapel of the Tower. 

A brass on the floor of the south aisle commemorates another 
good servant of the cause of English literature, who died between 
Fisher and Surrey, but a less tragical death. William Thynne, 
the founder of the fortunes of a noble house, and an officer of the 
court of Henry the Eighth, was the first to edit a complete collection 
of the works of Chaucer. His preface, addressed to Henry, is 
evidence of the assiduity with which he devoted his leisure to the 
task, out of a patriotic desire to show that England had her classics 
as well as other nations—‘ Take in good part my poor study and 
desirous mind in reducing into light this so precious and necessary 
an ornament of the tongue of this your realm, over piteous to have 
been in any point lost, falsified, or neglected.’ If he was the same 
person as the ‘Thynnus aulicus’ described by Erasmus, William 
Thynne was at one time morally no better than he should be, but the 

identification is more than uncertain. He appears to have taken 
up the position of what was then called a ‘ favourer of the Gospel.’ 
His son, who inherited his father’s love of Chaucer, records how he 
was compelled to omit the (spurious) ‘ Plowman’s Tale’ from his first 
edition for fear of the Church authorities. ‘ ‘This tale, when King 
Henry the Eighth had read, he called my father’ unto him'and said, 
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“William Thynne, I doubt this will not be allowed ; for I suspect the 
bishops will call thee in question for it.” To whom my father, being 
in great favour with his prince, said, “If your grace be not offended, 
I hope to be protected by you.” Whereupon the King did bid him 
go his way and fear not. All which notwithstanding, my father was 
called in question by the bishops, and heaved at by Cardinal 
Wolsey, his old enemy.’ The brass which covers Thynne’s tomb is a 
remarkable one, not only because it had done duty before for some 
one else, being engraved on the under side, but also because of its 
long preaching inscription. Whereas most tombs of the time invite _ 
prayers for the dead within, this one makes a statement that Thynne’s 
‘body and every part thereof at the last day shall be raised up again 
at the sound of the loud trumpet, in whose coming that we may all 
joyfully meet Him our Heavenly Father grant to us, whose mercies 
are so great that He freely offereth to all them that earnestly repent 
their sins eternal life, through the death of His dearly beloved 
Son Jesus, to whom be everlasting praises. Amen.’ 

The Gospel appears to have been favoured by others at Barking, 
besides Thynne, from an early period. Sometimes this favour was 
shown in curious, sometimes in pathetic ways. An instance of 
curious ways is the history of a former vicar, Thomas Virby, who 
died in 1454 and has an enigmatic tombstone in the north aisle. 
During his incumbency a poor clergyman was burned for heresy— 
that is, for being a Lollard—on Tower Hill. Mr. Virby, either 
sympathising with the man’s teaching, or perhaps with some eye to 
business, proceeded to appeal to the people to regard him as a martyr. 
He collected his ashes from the fire and professed to work miracles 
with them, and was himself confined to the Tower for doing so. 

From a theological point of view, perhaps the most interesting 
monument in the church is that of Christopher Rawson, on the floor 
of the south aisle. He was a great merchant of a celebrated family, 
who died in 1518, and lies there; between his two wives, Agnes and 
Ellen. From the mouths of the three figures issue scrolls, which 
unite over their heads in an invocation to the Blessed Trinity. But 
these scrolls are in one respect absolutely unique. While Ellen cries 
Salva nos (‘ Save us’), and Agnes cries Libera nos (‘ Deliver us’), the 
husband in the middle cries, from a heart in anguish to be right him- 
self, and to have his beloved ones right with God, Justifica nos, 
O beata Trinitas (‘O Blessed Trinity, justify us’). ‘Save us’ and 
‘deliver us’ are of course expressions common enough; vivifica nos, 
‘quicken us,’ occurs in a similar context in medieval services ; but 
search may be made without finding anywhere ‘else, I believe, in 
liturgical formulas or in sepulchral inscriptions, another example of 
‘ Justify us.’ There is indeed one other example, but it is perhaps no 
Irish bull to say that it only serves to show the uniqueness of this. 
In the neighbouring church of St.Olave, Hart Street, are fragments 
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of a brass in memory of a Mayor of London of nearly the same date, 
among which is found this very invocation, ‘ Libera nos, Salva nos, 
Tustifica nos, O beata Trinitas. But not only is it probable on 
internal evidence that that brass proceeded from the same workshop 
as the one at Allhallows, it is still more significant that the rector 
of St. Olave’s at the date of its making was brother tothis Christopher 
Rawson. In the year 1518 the controversies about justification 
raised on the Continent by Luther had not begun to convulse 
England; and indeed Rawson’s invocation takes no side in the 
controversy. He does not say whether he hopes to be justified by 
faith or justified by works, but he has laid hold upon the long- 
forgotten word, and craves that the blessing contained in it, whatever 
that might consist of, may be given to him and to his wives. 

A more conspicuous patron of the Reformation was living in 
Barking parish at the time of Rawson’s death, and was buried in it 
some twenty years later. This was none other than Humphrey 
Monmouth, the friend of William Tyndale, the translator of the New 
Testament ; and much of Tyndale’s preparatory work was done at 
Allhallows Barking. Monmouth, who became an Alderman and 
Sheriff of London, had travelled much; he had visited Rome and even 
Jerusalem, and his ideas were large and enlightened. When in 1528 
he was thrown into prison for befriending Tyndale, he wrote a petition 
to Cardinal Wolsey, in which he gives an interesting description of 
his intercourse with the obnoxious priest :— 

Upon four years and a half past and more, I heard the foresaid Sir William 
preach two or three sermons at St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West, in London; and after 
that I chanced to meet him, and with communication I examined him what living 
he had. He said he had none at all; . . . so I took him into my house half a 
year; and there he lived like a good priest as methought. He studied most part 
of the day und of the night at his book ; and he would eat but sodden meat by his 
good will, and drink but small single beer. I never saw him wear linen about him 
in the space he was with me. I did promise him ten pounds sterling to pray for 
my father and mother, their souls, and all Christian souls. . . . When I heard my 
Lord of London preach at Paul’s Cross that Sir William Tyndale had translated 
the New Testament in English, and was naughtily translated, that was the first 
time that ever I suspected or knew any evil by him. And shortly after, all the 
letters and treatises that he sent me, with divers copies of books that my servant 
did write, and the sermons that the priest did make at St. Dunstan’s, I did burn 


them in my house. He that did write them did see it; I did burn them for fear 
of the translator more than for any ill that I knew by them. 


By the time that Monmouth died, it was an easier matter to 
speak openly in favour of Reformation principles, although not to 
the length to which Tyndale went; and in his will, Monmouth made 
a curious provision. Instead of providing masses to be said for his 
soul, he left money for the holding of what we might almost 
call a Mission in Allhallows Barking by the four chief preachers 
of the period. Four days a week, for more than seven weeks, 
sermons were delivered in Barking Church by Barnes and Crome, by 
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Latimer, then Bishop of Worcester, and by that Rowland Taylor who 
in Mary’s days ‘set a frisk or twain’ when he came in sight of 
the place where he was to burn. John Naylor, the vicar, although 
he was appointed on a commission about this time to try 
Latimer’s friend Bainham, must have been in some sympathy with 
Monmouth’s views to have allowed of such preaching in Allhallows. 
It may be added that Naylor’s successor, William Dawes, retained his 
position through all the changes of those momentous years, being 
appointed in 1542, under Henry the Eighth, remaining vicar under 
Edward the Sixth and Mary, and dying vicar in 1562 under Elizabeth. 

Mention has been made of the connection between Allhallows - 
Barking and Tyndale’s work upon the New Testament. The connec- 
tion between Allhallows Barking and our present Authorised Version 
was much closer. No fewer than four of the translators were Barking 
men. One of the four was vicar of the parish at the time, Dr. 
Robert Tyghe, Archdeacon of Middlesex. Ancther had been formerly 
vicar, Thomas Ravis, Bishop of Gloucester and then of London. It 
is to him that we owe the manuscript account which is our best 
authority for the history of the making of our English Bible. He 
was a man deeply beloved in both’ his dioceses, and was described on 
his monument in St. Paul’s as ‘a grave and good Bishop.’ The 
other two translators to whom reference has been made were 
brothers, sons of a Master of the Trinity House, who belonged to a 
family of long standing in Barking parish, and one of them may be 
said to be amongst the chief glories of the Church of England, as well 
as of the parish in which he was born. Roger Andrewes, one of 
the two, became Master of Jesus College at Cambridge. His brother, 
the great Lancelot Andrewes, after being Master of Pembroke, became 
Bishop of Ely first and then of Winchester. 

Lancelot Andrewes may well be claimed as the patron saint of 
Barking. It is to Bishop Andrewes more than to any one other man 
that the English Church owes her escape from becoming a merely 
Protestant sect. With his wide sympathies, his genial delight in 
nature, his reverence for Catholic antiquity, his unrivalled learning, 
above all his genius for prayer, he practically laid the foundation of 
Anglicanism as we see it to-day, with its bold appeal to Scripture and 
the primitive Fathers, its uncompromising resistance to the narrow 
pretensions of Rome on the one hand and of Geneva on the other. 


Of all those whose piety was remarkable in that troubled age [says a historian 
who has no prejudice in favour of Andrewes’ theology] there was none who could 
bear comparison with the good and genile Andrewes. Going in and out as he did 
amongst the frivolous and grasping courtiers who gathered round the King, he 
seemed to live in a peculiar atmosphere of holiness, His life was a devotional 
testimony against the Roman dogmatism on the one side and the Puritan dog- 
matism on the other. His reverence for the past and breadth of intelligence 
gave him a foremost place in the midst of that band which met the Roman 
argument from antiquity by a deeper and more thoughtful study of antiquity, 
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and the Puritan argument from the Scriptures by an appeal to the interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures by the Church writers of the early centuries. 


Bishop Andrewes never forgot that he was a Barking man. He 
left in his will a good sum of money for the poor widows of the 
parish. The original manuscript of his private devotions, given by 
him to Archbishop Laud, has of recent years been brought to light 
and was exhibited in the Laud Exhibition of 1895, bearing the 
traces of his tears, and (as his biographer says) ‘slubbered with his 
pious hands ;’ and in these devotions, every Saturday, as long as 
he lived, he duly prayed—his prayers were in Greek—izip rijs 
mapoixlas tov Ilavaylov Bepevyy év § é8amrric@ny (‘ for the parish 
of All-hallows Barking wherein I was baptized ’). 

The type of religion which Bishop Andrewes cherished was that 
which has generally prevailed in the parish where he first drank it 
in. For ten years he lived under the pastorate of that compliant 
Mr. Dawes of whom I have spoken. Of Dawes’s successor little is 
known, but after him came the favourite chaplain of Archbishop 
Whitgift, Dr. Richard Wood, who bore the brunt of the conflict with 
the Puritan ‘ Mar-prelate’ faction, and was known by them for his 
pains as ‘ Richard Never-be-good.’ After him came Ravis, and then 
Tyghe; and then came what must have made something of a breach 
in the tradition. Archbishop Abbot appointed a relative of his own, 
who appears to have taken what would now be called a Low Church 
line. He was, nevertheless, an excellent and much loved parish 
priest ; and it is interesting to note that he carried through an 
extensive restoration of the church which he barely lived to 
complete. 


The 25th of December, 1634 [so run the Vestry Minutes] being the yearly 
solemn festival for the birth of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the parishioners, 
who for thirty-five weeks, wanting the use of their own church, sought their 
spiritual food at other neighbouring churches, this joyful day, with gladness of 
heart, met again to offer their prayers and praises to Almighty God in their own 
parish church of Allhallows Barking, London. Mr. Edward Abbott, that faithful 
minister of God’s Word, and vicar of the said parish, then preached there his last 
sweet and swanlike sermon, taking for his text the first verse of the CX XII. Psalm, 
*I was glad when they said unto me, We will go into the House of the Lord.’ 


He was taken ill immediately after and was buried on the 6th of 
March. 

Abbot’s successor was born to see troublous days. His name was 
Edward Layfield, and he was sister’s son to Archbishop Laud, who 
appointed him. The majority of the parishioners took kindly to the 
return, under his guidance, to a more churchlike style. The Vestry 
‘agreed that the Communion Table be set up to the upper end of the 
chancel, and that the Table should be raised one step according to 
order.’ It ‘ordered that a new font should be erected near the place 
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where the old one stood.’ The cost at which this was done shows that 
it must have been done in handsome style. But there was a mal- 
content party in the parish. In 1639 they presented a petition to 
the Bishop and to Parliament complaining of the alterations. They 
did not get much encouragement from Bishop Juxon; and three 
years later, ignoring the Bishop, they petitioned Parliament for leave 
to appoint an evening lecturer of their own choosing, which was 
granted; and Parliament, adopting a Papal kind of supremacy, 
‘ordered that Dr. Layfield, Mr. Nash, his curate, and the church- 
wardens do permit certain learned orthodox divines in orders ’—this 
safeguard of being in orders was afterwards struck out—‘to preach . 
as the parishioners shall appoint,’ under pain of suspension. Two 
months more, and another petition went up to Parliament, stating 
that Layfield—dreadful accusation !—had put up the letters I.HLS. 
in the church, that he spent his time with the army as a chaplain, 
and that he had called the people who would not come up to the altar 
to receive their Communion, but expected it to be brought to them 
where they sat, by the name of ‘toads.’ He was accused by others 
of preaching that the King’s commands ought to be obeyed, even if 
what he commanded were a sin against God. Parliament declared 
Layfield ‘a delinquent,’ deprived him of his office, and declared him 
for ever incapable of holding any preferment in the Church. Dr. 
Layfield defied the illegal order, and continued to officiate, supported 
by the main body of the inhabitants. They assembled in vestry and 
sent up a counter petition to Parliament, certifying among other 
things :-— 

That the said petition was devised and delivered without any consent, know- 
ledge, or approbation of ourselves. That we do not know the said Dr. Layfield 
guilty of any blame, but we account him worthy of much honour and esteem for 
his frequent preaching, his grave and loving conversation amongst us. That we 
did never hear him with any word savouring of envy, malice, or contention, but 
always such words as might well become his office and place amongst us. That 
the rail before the Communion Table in the chancel hath been there time out of 
mind, and those little wooden figures of angels which were lately sawn down, were 
placed at the corner of the said rail before Dr. Layfield was vicar. That the 
communicants have ever been accustomed to come to the rail, and there receive 
the Holy Sacrament kneeling; the minister never known to go forth of the rail 
and carry the blessed Sacrament into pews. That the gestures and behaviour of 
Dr. Layfield in time of the celebration and administration of the Holy Communion 
hath always seemed to us full of reverence, religion, gravity and devotion. 


The only reply of Parliament was to send sergeants to Allhallows 
Barking, who burst into the church while divine service was 
going on, and arrested the vicar on the spot. He was dragged out 
of church, set upon horseback in full canonicals, with the Prayer-book 
tied round his neck in token of derision, and in this guise hounded 
through" the streets of the city till he reached the prison for which 
he was destined. There everything he possessed was taken from 
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him. He was passed on from gaol to gaol, and at last put on board 
a galley, with other clergymen, under the impression that they were 
going to be made slaves on a foreign plantation. The captain of the 
galley offered to release him on a payment of 1,500/. After a time 
he came down to 5/., but even that was more than Layfield possessed, 
and at length he was turned ashore for nothing. 

The intruded minister, meanwhile, Thomas Clendon, who was 
one of the thirty-five ‘Tryers’ appointed by Parliament in 1654 to 
examine all ministers in England before they were appointed to 
livings, failed to make himself popular at Barking. Disputes 
between him and the parishioners were frequent. Complaints were 
made of ‘ the overlate beginning of service.’ People would not come 
to church. The Vestry in 1655 records ‘that there are several 
housekeepers, parishioners of this parish, that do not come to this 
church,’ and resolves that their poor rate assessment shall be raised 
accordingly. When the Restoration came, the parish welcomed Dr. 
Layfield back with joy. He gave them leave once more to choose 
a lecturer to their liking, and they entertained him at a public 
dinner which cost 8/. 9s. 4d., which was a large sum in those days. 

Great events had happened at Allhallows during Layfield’s 
deprivation. On the 10th of January, 1645, his uncle, Archbishop Laud, 
laid down his life on the scaffold in what is now the garden of Trinity 
Square. Laud had naturally been interested in the parish of which 
he had made his nephew vicar, and it is on record that Laud had 
reintroduced at Allhallows the custom of mingling water with the 
Eucharistic wine, and that the custom was never afterwards dropped— 
probably not until near the beginning of this century. It was a 
fitting thing that Barking Church should be thrown open to receive 
the martyr’s body, although the vicar was away in prison. We are 
not informed where it was placed between his death on the morning 
of the 10th and his burial next day. On the 11th it was laid by 
the Archbishop’s servants in the vicar’s vault beneath the high 
“altar. 

And if [says Heylin] the bodies of us men be capable of any happiness in the 
grave, he had as great a share therein as he could desire; his body being accom- 
panied to the earth with great multitudes of people, whom love or curiosity, or 
remorse of conscience, had drawn together purposely to perform that office, and 


decently interred in the church of Allhallows Barking, a church of his own 
patronage and jurisdiction. 


Heylin’s last word, by the way, is incorrect, for Barking has never 
been one of the Canterbury peculiars, like its neighbour, St. Dunstan’s. 
The Prayer-book Service was no longer allowed by Parliament to be 
read, but an intrepid priest was found to read it over the Archbishop. 
His name was Fletcher. Eighteen years later he petitioned King 
Charles the Second for a living, partly on that ground; and Laud’s 
cousin, Sir John Robinson, endorses the petition with the words, 
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‘True it is, he buried that most reverend prelate, when many would 
not have undertaken it.’ 

Those who visit the church should see the register of the burial : 
‘Died January 10th, buried 11th, William Laude, Archbishup of 
Canterbery, Beheaded’ ; and then followed something which has been 
erased so thoroughly that no letter can be made out, except, perhaps, 
the cross of a ‘t.’ There can be little doubt that the erased words 
contained in some form the charge of treason ; for the first entry 
of that month in the same hand is ‘Jan.1. John Hotham Esq. 
beheaded for betraying his trust to the State;’ and the third is, 
‘Jan. 2. Sir John Hotham, Knight, beheaded for betraying his trust - 
to the Parliament.’ The record for that month altogether is a 
striking and pathetic example of the impartial tread of death, 
beginning with these distinguished sufferers, and ending with, ‘A 
child laid at Mr. Thomas Crathorne’s door.’ 

The body of the great prelate was removed in the year 1663 to 
his own college at Oxford, where it now lies on the south side of 
the chapel altar. But it formed the centre of quite a cultus at 
Allhallows. As the tombs of the kings clustered round Edward the 
Confessor at Westminster, so devout men sought to be laid near the 
martyred Laud. The gallant Colonel Eusebius Andrewes—possibly 
a relative of the famous Barking family—who had been entrapped by 
‘a pack of setters,’ as he calls them, and was beheaded as a Royalist in 
1650,was the first recorded to have obtained this favour. A poet in the 
Vestry books of the parish describes the inviolable sanctity of Laud’s 
burying place :— 

Where he’s untainted too, free from distrust 
Of a vile mixture with rebellious dust ; 


To make that sure, brave Andrewes begged it meet 
To rott att’s Coffin, and to rise att’s feet. 


The faithful steward who superintended Laud’s burial came in 
1651 to be buried in the same church as his master, though at a 
respectful distance. Near the bottom of the north aisle lies his 
epitaph on a brass plate: ‘ Here lyeth the body of George Snayth Esq., 
sometime Auditor to William Laud, late Archbishop of Canterbury.’ 
Thinking no doubt of Laud’s ‘ comfortablest saying’ upon the scaffold, 
he adds, Mors mihilucrum. Many years later, in 1695, the gentle and 
moderate Nonjuror, John Kettlewell, begged that he might be laid on 
the spot where Laud had lain, and there he nowlies. Bishop Ken, who 
calls Kettlewell ‘as saint-like a manas ever I knew,’ himself read the 
burial service over him’; and although as a Nonjuror he was not in 
open Communion at the time with the Established Church, Dr. 
Gaskarth, the vicar, invited him to read the evening service 
afterwards, which he did. The name of the Archbishop was held in 
such reverence at Barking that it came to be used in Baptism, and 
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the registers mention several persons whose Christian name was 
Laud. 

The most exciting part of the story is now over. But the name 
of the vicar who succeeded Layfield is not to be passed over in silence, 
for it was a name very famous in the history of the Nonjurors. This 
was the erudite George Hickes, presented to the living by Archbishop 
Sancroft. His knowledge of the Teutonic dialects of the North was 
unrivalled, and his acquaintance with early Christian history and 
literature, if less scarce, was little less extensive. His ‘ devotions’— 
an adaptation of services to the seven canonical hours of prayer—is 
a work of great beauty and tenderness. He had resigned Allhallows 
before the Revolution which placed William and Mary on the throne, 
upon taking a benefice nearer to his Deanery of Worcester, and he 
died a poor Nonjuring Bishop. 

His successor, a fine old Cumberland ‘ statesman,’ Dr. Gaskarth, 
though he too was presented by Sancroft, and had, like Hickes before 
him, been chaplain to the famous Duke of Lauderdale, had no scruple 
about taking the oath to William and Mary, and continued for forty- 
six years one of the leading clergy of London, taking a foremost place 
among the founders of the Propagation of the Gospel and the 
Christian Knowledge Societies, and all such movements. He is the 
only vicar whose portrait is kept at Barking, a comely, kindly face. 
His tomb wes unavoidably disturbed during recent repairs; and 
the writer of this paper saw his venerated remains, and solemnly 
buried them afresh in the same place where they lay before. 

Of Dr. Geekie, who came next, not muchis known. Dr. Stinton, 
who followed, was the trusted friend of Archbishop Secker, and the 
editor of his works. When Dr. Stinton died, the Archbishopric of 
Canterbury was vacant, and the Crown appointed a young Fellow of 
All Souls, who had been tutor to one of the Royal Princes. This 
gentleman held the living for nine-and-sixty years, and only came 
near the place twice a year to take his tithe. His successor, Dr. 
Thomas, with thirty-one years’ incumbency, completed the hundred 
years ; a most kind and generous pastor, who, as the next incumbent 
was|often assured, was constant in visiting his poor parishioners, and 
never went away without leaving half a crown behind him. 

Upon Dr. Thomas’s death in 1883, Archbishop Benson was 
determined to make Allhallows serve a more than parochial purpose. 
The large endowment has now for fourteen years, under two 
successive incumbents, been utilised for the support of a body of 
clergymen who are not needed by the parish itself, but devote 
themselves, after all parochial claims are abundantly satisfied, to 
Mission work on behalf of the Church at large. 

A. J. Mason. 





REPRESENTATION OF THE COLONIES 


IN THE HOME PARLIAMENT 


TuE problems to be considered in this paper are, Why, when and how 
the colonies should be represented at home, and how not to do it. 
No elaborate argument really is required. It is only necessary to 
quote a few weighty authorities to show the more obvious reasons 
for this representation. 

Long before the American colonies separated themselves from 
England, Adam Smith and Edmund Burke strongly urged their 
being represented in the home Parliament and emphatically stated 
the urgent necessity and cogent reasons for this representation. 
Had the advice of those far-seeing men been taken, the War of 
Independence would probably have been averted altogether. 

Adam Smith wrote these memorable words : 


There is not the least probability that the British Constitution would in any way 
be hurt by the greater union of Britain with her colonies. That Constitution, on the 
contrary, would be completed by such union, and seems to be imperfect without it. 
The assembly which deliberates and decides concerning the affairs of the whole 
empire, in order to be properly informed of those affairs, ought certainly to contain 
representatives of every part of that Empire. 


Charles Fox, speaking of Edmund Burke’s celebrated speech on 
the conciliation of the American colonies, emphasised the importance 
of the matter in these words: 


Let gentlemen read this speech by day and meditate upon it by night. Let 
them peruse it again and again, study it, imprint it on their minds, and impress it 
on their hearts. They would then see that representation was the sovereign remedy 
for every evil! 


What Burke proposed was perfect local autonomy combined with 
home representation in England. 

Burke’s grand utterances in the speech referred to cannot better 
be quoted than here. While defending colonial autonomy: ‘My 
idea,’ he says, ‘is, without considering whether we yield it as a 
matter of favour or grant it as a right, to admit the people of our 
colonies to an interest in the Constitution.’ Referring to the then 
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great difficulties of distance, he said : ‘ What Nature has disjoined in 
one way, Wisdom may unite in another.’ It is as though he foresaw 
how steam and electricity would sweep away the obstacles of time 
and space, and looked forward in spirit to the great gathering which 
this year has seen, of Parliamentary leaders and other representatives 
of the whole Colonial Empire, met together ‘at home’ and yet in 
close and momentary touch with the ends of the earth; as though 
he felt, too, how this great gathering foreshadows a yet more perfect 
representative unity in the future. For this important meeting and 
its results, with those of former Colonial Conferences, show the con- 
viction to be growing and well grounded, that the Empire needs 
common councils in which every part of it is to be represented. 

But although the subject has been under more or less organised 
agitation for the last quarter of a century, no practical step has been 
taken towards attaining the desired object. This object is to obtain 
a permanent grant to the colonies, the now grown-up children of 
England, of some voice in those matters which directly or indirectly 
concern them, when these are debated in the councils of the Empire, 
and there, for good or ill, influenced or determined. 

The time would now appear to be quite ripe for some immediate 
practical action in this direction, and the desire for it is not confined 
to statesmen of any one part or any one party of the Empire. 

The Royal Colonial Institute, whose motto is ‘The Unity of the 
Empire,’ has been in existence for five-and-twenty years, and it is 
well known that its desire, voiced by its earliest president, the late 
Duke of Manchester, has all along been strongly in favour of the 
representation of the colonies in both Houses of Parliament. He 
thus enunciated the principles of the Institute: ‘I feel that the 
great colonies have as much right to exercise a voice in our 
councils and to govern and influence the foreign policy of the nation 
as the county of Kent or any other county in England.’ 

When Lord Beaconsfield came into office about 1872, he 
announced (at Bristol, I think it was), on behalf of the incoming 
Ministry, that it would not fail to take into practical consideration 
the claims of the colonies to representation in some form or other. 
He suggested as one practical mode of doing so, a council like that 
of India, but elective. His Ministry failed, however, to take the 
question into serious consideration. 

The late William Forster and also Earl Carnarvon both spoke 
hopefully of colonial representation, in speeches delivered at Edin- 
burgh about the year 1878. William Forster’s words were : ‘ Repre- 
sentation is the life-blood of the Constitution.’ The late Earl Grey, 
about the same time, suggested that elected delegates from the 
colonies should be made members of the Queen’s Privy Council and 
of a committee of that council to advise Secretaries of State for the 
Colonies. 
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Lord Rosebery, too, some years ago, moved in favour of according 
representation to the colonies for the present in the House of Lords. 
But he seems to me to have overweighted the proposal by mixing it 
up with one for an organic reform of the House of Lords, for which 
it was not prepared. 

It has lately appeared from a cablegram that Mr. Chamberlain, 
a man of practical character, with plenty of initiative force, has 
declared himself in favour of giving the power to the colonies of 
sending delegates to sit in the House of Lords. We have yet to see 
what actual steps he and the present Ministry will take in the 
matter. , 

Turning now from the statesmen of England to those of the 
eolonies, we find the same fundamental views strongly and repre- 
sentatively expressed. Thousands of eminent and representative 
colonists have joined the Royal Colonial Institute and other bodies 
similarly formed to promote the closer union of England with her 
eolonies and their representation in her councils. 

One well-stated colonial utterance will be sufficient for present 
illustration. Many years ago the then Premier of New Zealand, Mr. 
James Service, wrote a statement of his reasons in favour of the 
measure in question in the following words : 

The chief of these considerations is the very anomalous position which these 
colonies occupy as regards local government and the exercise of Imperial authority 
respectively. In regard to the first (i.e. local government) the fullest measure of 
Constitutional freedom and Parliamentary representation has been conceded to 
them, at least to the most important of them; but as regards the second (i.e. the 
exercise of Imperial authority) they have no voice whatever in the Imperial system. 
Subjects of the Empire in this part of it may be deeply interested in the action 
(or it may be the inaction) of the Imperial authorities, but they have no voice nor 
vote in those councils of the Empire to which Her Majesty’s Ministers are respons- 
ible. Thus in all matters in which the exercise of the Imperial authority has 
interest for them, that authority is, to all intents and purposes, an unqualified 
autocracy, or at best bureaucracy. 


And so we have, from the time of Burke to the present, a growing 
consensus of opinion on the part of great home and colonial states- 
men that there is a great defect in the system uniting England with 
her colonies, a split in the very foundation of it, requiring that 
something should be done to remedy it. No objections against this 
proposed remedy will stand investigation. They are easily refuted ; 
they represent mere removable impediments. 

It is often asked, for instance, ‘Does not the fact that all this 
concurrence of opinion and combined agitation for so long a time 
have failed to bring about any practical result, tend to show that, 
although theoretically the measure appears reasonable and requisite, 
some practically insuperable impediments must exist, and become 
evident to the statesmen who have made a special study of the 
question?’ The answer is, No! This is only an instance of the 
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well-known vis inertia of a huge human organisation like the 
Empire, and of the difficulty of bringing a great number of people 
to see alike and clearly where lies the line of least resistance, and to 
start moving and join intelligently in ‘a long pull and a strong pull 
and a pull altogether’ in the right direction. The great mistake, so 
fatal to concerted action, has too frequently been made, here as else- 
where, of educating public opinion on the abstract question only, while 
avoiding the formulation of any distinct scheme of representation 
to be considered by the bodies organised to promote the movement. 
Now it is impossible to work up any effective public movement with- 
out showing the people some clear object within their reach ; there 
ean be no enthusiasm about vague, abstract questions to be solved in 
another generation or two. Let the hour and the man but come; 
let a strong leader (and Mr. Chamberlain may be the needed one) 
but indicate the right direction and the first easy practical step to 
be taken towards it. He will find no lack of force and enthusiasm 
to back him; and that first practical step once secured, the next 
ones will follow naturally and in course of time, as reason may 
direct. 

As things now stand, many earnest men have spent their energies 
in devising how, by some mighty organic changes, the British 
Empire might be wholly reformed and a great Federal Parliament 
supersede the present Imperial and Colonial Parliaments, who would 
have to surrender some of their powers to it. But the great Mother 
of Parliaments and her children will not be found at all disposed 
thus to abdicate their powers; and the only effect of such proposals 
is to make the public, or many of them, in the absence of more 
sensible leading, feel doubtful of the practical nature of the move- 
ment for colonia] representation. 

Some have even mischievously mixed up matters by speaking of 
taxation as a necessary correlative of representation, whereas repre- 
sentation is really the correlative of power over intelligent free men, 
and has existed without any taxation. What all whodesire to be true 
Unionists must take as their cry is the principle of Burke’s speech : 
full Local Autonomy and central Home Representation. | Whoever 
desires local autonomy without home representation, or home 
representation without local autonomy, is a true separatist, as those 
who despised Burke’s pregnant speech proved themselves to be. 

The proceeding suggested by Mr. Chamberlain does not profess 
to claim any symmetry or perfection. It purports to be only a step; 
but it has this advantage, that it is something which could be 
adopted and passed in one session, and which the public could at 
once support by acclamation. It is also a thing which has actually 
been tried and done before. 

The French and Spanish colonies, who have no local autonomy, 
have been given representation in their mother countries, and even 
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the right of voting there ; indeed, a black man has once represented 
Martinique in the Parliament of France, and surely English colonists, 
educated to manage their local affairs by means of free repre- 
sentative institutions, would be found as much more fit than delegates 
from such colonies to sit in a home Parliament as a grown-up man 
is more competent to exercise the duties of a citizen than a child in 
swaddling clothes. 

But it has also been objected that to allow colonists to come and 
sit in one or both Houses of Parliament would be unjustly and un- 
wisely to give them the power to interfere by their votes in the 
domestic affairs of the British Isles, which do not concern them, and ~ 
perhaps even to upset a Ministry enjoying the confidence of the 
people of England. 

To this the answer is that representation can exist, and indeed 
did, as a necessary fact, exist, in reasonable governments, for thousands 
of years before voting was ever dreamt of, and still exists where voting 
is unknown. So that representation is an absolutely distinct and 
separate thing from voting power, which is not at all in question in 
this discussion, in which likewise the subject of proportionate repre- 
sentation has no place. The latter comes in with taxation, which is 
not to be thought of. As an illustration of what I have stated, I 
may quote the fact that what are called ‘Territories’ in the United 
States—that is, parts enjoying local autonomy, of course, but not 
included in any recognised ‘State, and not possessing sufficient 
population to be constituted a State—are allowed, as a matter of 
course, to be represented in the National Legislature by delegates who 
have a voice but no vote in its deliberations. And in like manner the 
representatives of any of the British colonies might be given a voice, 
but no vote, in one or other, or both Houses of Parliament, if they 
wished to make use of the privilege, and a small new colony would 
be heard just as well as a big one, and perhaps might need a hearing 
more urgently. 

Such colonial representatives might even be restricted from 
speaking, or even from sitting, while subjects which in no way con- 
cerned them were under deliberation; although it is possible that 
even in home matters colonial statesmen might teach English ones 
something. They certainly did so effectively in regard to the ballot. 
They study political problems sometimes under simpler or more 
favourable conditions. It must also be assumed that colonists will 
not be likely to elect, or retain as their representatives, fools who 
would make themselves a nuisance, and that the Houses of Parliament, 
and those who preside in them, may be trusted to manage their own 
affairs in these respects. 

Some objectors point out that the time of members in the House 
.of Commons is too overwhelmingly taken up with other business to 
listen to more speeches, and those from outsiders, Well, that House 
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is already managing to diminish the incubus of talk, although a 
number of bores and busybodies do still waste its time, and do 
mischievously ‘darken counsel by words without knowledge,’ putting 
questions and asking for papers about colonies, &c.; and probably 
the presence of men who knew what was being talked about would 
prevent such waste of time and such mischief, and contribute usefully 
to the occasional worthy discussions of colonial matters. It has 
also been argued that the accommodation which the House of Commons 
affords is notoriously too small when all the members are present, and 
that there would be no room for an additional host of colonial 
members. Well, the House is seldom full, and colonial members 
would probably trouble themselves to attend only when colonial 
matters came on, which, I imagine, is just the time when the House 
is apt to empty itself. It is said to do so when Indian affairs are 
discussed. And if the colonies were properly represented in all 
respects, as will be seen later on, there would be fewer colonial 
debates. 

All these difficulties, however, have some real as well as apparent 
force, and require to be fairly met and overcome. When Mr. 
Chamberlain says that colonies had better be represented for the 
present by delegates given a seat in the House of Lords, he fairly 
obviates one of the objections. There is plenty of room and leisure 
in the House of Lords, and a word spoken there is pretty effective, 
and instantly known, if necessary, to all England and the world. 
Also Ministers can there, in a measure, be made responsible in dis- 
cussion. This would not be perfect representation, but it would be 
some representation,-whereas now there is none atall. It would afford 
a fulcrum on which to work for any further measures which experience 
would show to be desirable. 

Besides representation in any body which can criticise the actions 
of Ministers, the colonies should be represented also in some sort of 
council which should advise in private. This is a great need, the 
supplying which might prevent the necessity for such criticism. The 
suggestion made by the late Earl Grey many years ago to the effect 
that elected delegates from the different colonies should be given seats, 
ex officio, inthe Privy Council, and be called into that Council from 
time to time to advise on colonial or even on Imperial subjects in which 
colonies are interested, appears a practical one. The sphere of the 
Privy Council’s duties might be somewhat enlarged, and the Sovereign 
might sometimes obtain in it the advice of statesmen otherwise than 
as mere party politicians; and great Imperial and colonial questions 
would thus be taken, as the Americans say, ‘out of politics,’ to their 
unspeakable advantage. 

Just as the great Colonial Conferences shadow forth and have 


demonstrated the need of permanent home representation in Parlia- . 
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as Privy Councillors foreshadow the real employment of colonial 
statesmen in that capacity and their being actually called to attend 
the deliberations of the Council. At present the distinction conferred 
is only a barren one, with the right to wear on state occasions a dark 
blue uniform with gold braid and a cocked hat and feathers. But 
merely to put colonial statesmen into livery will not long satisfy 
colonial feeling, and anything like a sham distinction will eventually 
be resented. : 

And now arises the question: How can Parliamentary representa- 
tion be brought about, and how should colonial delegates be elected ? 
Like nearly all colonial questions, this can be left to the colonies 
themselves, and all difficulty thus be obviated ; they should be as free 
to accredit and recall delegates as Foreign Powers are to send and 
recall ambassadors. To put the thing clearly : let a motion be simply 
introduced into the House of Lords somewhat in these terms: ‘To 
accord seats and a deliberative voice, subject to the regulations of the 
House, to such delegates from any colonies as may, for the time being, 
be accredited for the purpose by authority of the legislatures of such 
colonies.’ There would thus be no going behind the authority of 
any colonial Parliament or of the Ministry which enjoyed its confid- 
ence at the time, and which such delegates would represent. They 
might be Agents-General or not. 

It has often been said that these proposals must come from the 
colonies themselves, lest England offend their susceptibilities. But 
who has ever heard of feelings being wounded by the receipt of a warm 
unconditional invitation which leaves the recipient perfectly free to 
accept it or not as he pleases? On the other hand, to invite people 
by saying, ‘If all of you together knock hard enough and long enough 
at my door I shall, after peering out for some time, perhaps consider 
means to let you in somewhere or other,’ would be the way not to 
do tt. 

But, it has been argued, the press and the platform now virtually 
govern the world, and with the electric telegraph at work the colonies 
will do very well without representation. I say, let any who think 
so try to persuade any English constituencies to forego their electoral 
privileges and trust to the press and the platform to represent them, 
and a telegraph as a means through which they could be governed, 
and hear what they say! The press and the platform mean strife, 
and might, without representation, spell ruin, especially in countries 
separated in their institutions, or physically by the wide sea. 

But some say ‘Why not let well alone? See the splendid 
reciprocal good-feeling between the colonies and the mother country 
as shown during this very year of our Queen’s Diamond Jubilee!’ 
But was not much of this good-feeling caused by the degree of 
representation actually enjoyed by the colonies at the festivity? 
It was all, in fact, one great home representation. The colonial 
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Premiers were actually in council with Her Majesty’s Government, 
and effectively too. The fact, indeed, brought about a change of 
policy and the abrogation of treaties with Foreign Powers who had 
till then had the ear of the mother country, while her children were left 
out in the cold. And what could have been greater than the loyalty 
and devotion—even unto death upon the battlefield—of the American 
colonies shortly before the War of Independence? That was just 
the ‘nick of time’ when they should have had the privileges of 
grown-up children granted to them, which far-seeing statesmen had 
claimed for them, and the refusal of which brought about the breach 
with their home. Then, again, after excitement comes reaction, 
after exceptional exertion comes relapse, and this may occur on both 
sides, especially if the promises such exertions betoken prove hollow 
and fail of their fulfilment. We have been accorded just a taste of 
what real Constitutional representation would mean to us. Mr. 
Chamberlain has suggested a definite measure: the representation 
at once of the colonies in at least one of the Houses of that Parlia- 
ment which controls their interests and their destinies in peace and 
war. Our Premiers have been granted the name of Privy Council- 
lors, but none of the high duties connected with the title, and they 
may never be called into the Council itself. The doors have just 
been held invitingly open; let them now be slammed upon the 
guests again, and feelings must correspondingly undergo a change. 
When meddlers and muddlers again begin to prate in Parliament 
about things of which they can know nothing, while colonists who do 
know, and have as much right to be there as they, and to speak, are 
shut out, then these things will be felt much more keenly than they 
ever were before. For the acknowledgment has been made that 
colonists could and should be there when matters concerning them 
are under discussion, and the admission cannot be withdrawn; it 
must bear fruit. But perhaps one would do better to meet this cry 
of ‘ Let well alone’ by turning one’s back upon it for a time, to meet 
a very different cry—one which, sometimes muffled, is deep and 
struggling to be heard, and has to be reckoned with because it 
proceeds from natural sentiments which cannot be ignored with 
impunity. Dealing with this cry, I hope to expose the most funda- 
mental want of the colonies, the ‘one thing needful,’ the lack of 
which representation alone will supply. 

That cry is: ‘To your tents, O Israel! What part or lot have 
we in England? She is a foreign country to us; let us build up 
our own independent separate nationality!’ It is a cry not confined 
to colonists of non-English origin; and as long as colonists are 
excluded from the councils of the Empire, as long as they cannot 
say ‘ We are represented there; we have a share in those councils; 
they represent us,’ so long will the separatist cry be heard in our 
midst. No rational ground exists for the exercise of power or 
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authority over intelligent freemen trained in self-government while 
they are denied representation in those councils which influence 
their affairs and destinies, and to which the supreme Government is 
responsible. Without such rational ground the full, true sentiment 
of loyaity and union cannot strike root and grow to maturity. 
Englishmen ‘at home’ must also please grasp the fact that our fond 
appellation of England as ‘the mother country’ is far from express- 
ing the literal truth. Some colonies were occupied by other 
civilised nationalities before England acquired them. All colonies 
are the natural dumping-grounds of the surplus population of the 
whole civilised world, These and their descendants become by real 
preference good loyal citizens of the colonies which give them equal 
representation with themselves. But without the like rational 
grounds for the sentiment, by perfect representation in the home 
Parliament, they must naturally look upon England as a foreign 
country, exercising unjustifiable authority in regard to the colonies. 

The Premier of the Dominion of Canada spoke lately of the 
deeply loyal feeling towards England entertained by his French 
fellow-citizens, and caused by gratitude to England for many and 
great benefits conferred upon them in the past. But that loyal 
feeling exists in spite of the lack of representation, and would be so 
much the stronger and more substantial if springing from the rational 
grounds of representation at home from its very root and origin. 

England has conferred many benefits upon her colonies, includ- 
ing Constitutional government and a great expenditure in their 
defence by sea and land. But it has sometimes happened, and pre- 
cisely through their not being represented in her councils, that she 
has had misunderstandings with them, and has blundered into steps 
that have alienated their sympathies and caused her benefits to be 
forgotten, so that now the desire is felt in several quarters rather to 
attenuate (or even to break) the ties that bind us to England than 
to draw them closer. The separatist party, who feel this desire, 
would seem to look only for an alliance of some sort, sufficient to 
ensure their protection against other Great Powers (without suggest- 
ing any quid pro quo for England), and they hold that representa- 
tion would only afford more scope for mischievous interference 
(which it would really prevent). 

Such views must be rationally met and combated, and not 
answered with indignation only. The fact is, that representation at 
home would not mean the abatement of a single atom of a colony’s 
autonomy, its power to manage its own revenues and local affairs. 
It would ameliorate and temper the existing powers of the home 
Government where they touch our interests, directly or indirectly— 
as, for instance, by treaties with foreign Powers injurious to colonial 
trade. A mere alliance would in its very nature be temporary and 
flimsy, and could not possibly bring about that union, that organised 
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united action, which is the strength of empires, and which represen- 
tation alone can permanently ensure. A mere treaty or alliance 
would not confer that confidence which would justify joint-defensive 
preparations for the strengthening of the Empire, and induce 
England or the sister colonies to exert themselves in the case of any 
one part of the Empire being exposed to danger. To the question: 
When and how to give representation to the colonies? the answer is 
therefore simple: At once! and in the only immediately practicable 
way, viz.—by the admission of delegates to the House of Lords and 
Privy Council. 

In conclusion, to those who do not feel any strong desire for the 
greater unity of the Empire by representation, and in order to 
strengthen that desire in those who do feel it, I shall now mention 
some few of the material advantages of union, and afterwards some 
reasons of a more altruistic nature. 

We colonists of the different parts of England’s great Empire 
are communities possessing immense material wealth and rapidly 
amassing more. We thus offer a rich booty to the world. But as 
parts of a great Empire we form a great protective and mutual insur- 
ance association, and this although the colonies are not yet bound 
to the home country by representation on the board of directors, 
so to speak, and the protective organisation is therefore still defective 
and inadequate, considering the immense interests involved. 

Still, the association is an immense economy, and promotes the 
comfort, wealth, and happiness of the hearths and homes of every one 
of us. It gives us great immunity from both foreign and civil wars, 
and secures for our Governments and ourselves a large amount of 
credit at low rates of interest. To us emphatically ‘The Empire is 
peace.’ 

It is just this very Constitutional form of government which the 
Empire carries everywhere with it, and the purity of its courts of law 
giving us freedom of individual action and protection of individual 
enterprise everywhere, which has enabled us to become so rich and 
powerful, and is attracting populations of men from all parts of the 
world to join us, glad to share our freedom, content to live under our 
institutions, and requiring no force and no grinding taxation to enable 
one portion of the population to be kept wasting their time unpro- 
ductively in keeping the other portion down. In short, it is repre- 
sentation which has built up the British Empire so far, and it is more 
representation—home representation—which is evidently wanted to 
cement and complete the structure. 

As for the more altruistic reasons for this strengthening of our 
unity with the Empire, they are not Imperialism nor imperiousness, 
nor a mere vain-glorious desire to form part of something big and 
strong, controlling a great part of the world for the benefit of one 
race or class. It is, on the contrary, the conviction that the system 
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and principles developed peacefully in the British Isles are such as 
to afford the most secure platform for law and justice, for individual 
liberty and civilisation, that the world has ever seen. 

Independently therefore of the desire to be strong and rich, and 
safe and at peace in our own homes, the cause of the unity of the 
Empire is one to struggle for, to live for, and to die for, if need be ; 
and that unity will be cemented and made perfect by home repre- 
sentation only. So we may truthfully say with the great orator, 
Charles Fox, when he so warmly and heartily—and, alas! so vainly— 
pleaded for the American colonies more than a century:ago: ‘ Repre- 
sentation is the sovereign remedy for every evil.’ 


JOSEPH MILLERD ORPEN. 
Salisbury, Rhodesia. 
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A NOTE ON 
‘BRITISH SHIPS IN FOREIGN NAVIES’ 


In the article bearing the above title, published in the April number of this Review, 
the following passages occur :— 

‘In not a few cases the ships which have been constructed by private firms 
have been superior, tonnage for tonnage, to the contemporary vessels intended for 
the British service. In excuse for this anomaly it is urged that the conditions 
required for British ships are entirely different from those of any other country.’ 

‘ Cruisers for foreign navies have . . . been recently constructed in this country 
which have not been inferior even in the matter of the storage of large reserves of 
coal, and which have also been superior in speed, protection, and armament to any 
vessels of equivalent displacement, the handiwork of our Royal Dockyards .., 
and large staffs of highly trained naval architects and constructors.’ 

‘The Japanese ironclad Yashima and the sister vessel Fuji... may be 
compared with the contemporary British battle ship Renown, and this comparison is 
decidedly not to the advantage of the Renown.’ 

Mr. Hurd supports these assertions by tabulated comparisons of certain par- 
ticulars for selected ships built in this country for the Royal Navy and for foreign 
navies. Similar comparisons have been frequently made. In fact it is the 
common practice when a ship is launched or completed for a foreign navy to see 
comparisons of this kind instituted, and invariably to the disadvantage of the ships 
of the Royal Navy. Asa rule I make no comment on such comparisons; but in 
the present instance, owing to the wide publicity given to the statements by their 
appearance in these pages, I have been urged by naval officers of high standing 
outside the Admiralty to depart from this rule and to show how incomplete and 
misleading these tabulated comparisons often are. 

The subject is far too technical to be fully dealt with here. If other work 
permits I propose to discuss it elsewhere, under circumstances which will allow of 
technical treatment, and of reply by those who possess the professional knowledge 
necessary to the appreciation of the problems of war-ship design. Mr. Hurd 
obviously has had no technical training in naval architecture. He represents and 
writes for the ‘man in the street.’ His sources of information are accounts pub- 
lished by the press and in the many Annuals, Almanacs, and Pocket Books now 
produced, His tables follow the form usually adopted in these publications; they 
embody a summary of certain leading particulars; but they leave unnoticed many 
most important features in designs, and do not furnish proper data for fair compari- 
sons. A mere statement of maximum speeds attained conveys no definite meaning, 
unless one knows the duration and conditions of the trials, the extent to which boilers 
are ‘ forced,’ and the loads carried. Again, to merely give maximum thicknesses of 
armour on sides or decks, without regard to the areas over which these thicknesses 
extend, or to the total areas protected, leaves the question of relative defence quite 
open as between ship and ship. A simple enumeration of the numbers and calibres 
of guns, unaccompanied by any details of ammunition supplies, is obviously an 
incomplete statement of the true power of the armament. And as regards ‘coal 
capacity’ there is no necessary or fixed relation between what the bunkers will 
hold and the weight of coal actually carried at the nominal displacement and the 
reputed speed. Mr. Hurd’s tables, in short, omit so much that they have little 
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real value as bases of comparative fighting power. The tables are to experts more 
remarkable for what they leave out than for what they contain. 
A single illustration will suffice for the present purpose. I will take the table 
(p. 552) in which the Renown and the Japanese ironclads are compared. Mr. 
Hurd appears to consider that it indicates some greatly superior constructive skill 
on the part of the designers of the Japanese ships. He is probably unaware of the 
history of this design. The Japanese naval authorities, after full investigation of 
various types of ironclads in existence, did us the honour to conciude that, on the 
whole, the Royal Sovereign class was to be preferred. They prepared a sketch 
design (based on the Royal Sovereign) in which they practically adopted the 
system of protection and armament which we had carried out in 1889. The 
secondary armament was almost identical with that of the Royal Sovereign. The 
principal armament was made practically the same as that which had been adopted | 
by the Admiralty for the Majestic class. No handsomer acknowledgment of their 
obligation to us could have been made than was made by the Japanese. Their 
vessels were equipped, however, for service in home waters; they carried less 
weights of provisions, stores, and coal, and so were made of less ‘displacement’ 
tonnage. For the benefit of the non-technical reader it may be explained that 
‘displacement ’ simply means the total weight of a ship and all she carries—pro- 
pelling apparatus, coals, armament, armour, equipment of all kinds. The two 
eminent English firms to whom the construction of these Japanese vessels was 
entrusted undertook the responsibility of the designs and the fulfilment of the 
stipulated conditions. They have been eminently successful, but they must have 
been surprised to find themselves credited by Mr. Hurd with such a triumph over 
the Renown. 
Instead of being designed for service in home waters the Renown was avowedly 
built for service on distant foreign stations. Consequently she is equipped with 
weights of provisions, stores, &c., exceeding by more than 200 tons the correspond- 
ing weights in the Japanese ships. Besides this her steel hull is sheathed over 
with wood planking and coppered; so that she can keep the sea without foulness 
of bottom, and consequent loss of speed, for much longer periods than the Japanese 
ships, which are steel-bottomed. To provide the Renown with this sheathing 
involves not much less than 450 tons of weight, and probably from 25,000/. to 
30,0007. in additional cost. Mr. Hurd does not mention this; perhaps he might 
have modified or omitted his reference to the Renown as ‘the most expensive 
armoured vessel of her size’ if he had realised the facts. He does admit that ‘ the 
Renown can carry considerably more coal’ than the Japanese ships, but probably 
is not aware that, whereas the latter carry 700 tons on their displacement of about 
12,400 tons, the Renown carries 1,200 to 1,300 tons on the same displacement. 
Summing up these excesses of load carried by the Renown, and necessary for the 
special services she was designed to fulfil on distant foreign stations, where inde- 
pendent sea-keeping for long periods might be required, it will be seen that she 
carries on the same displacement about 1,200 tons more than the Japanese ships— 
in the form of extra equipment, coals, and sheathing. The Japanese authorities 
were undoubtedly well advised in leaving their battle ships unsheathed, just as 
“we do with our Channel and Mediterranean battle ships; and in accepting less 
weights of coal and equipment, since their ships were not intended to go far from 
their base of supplies. In this manner they were able to increase the weights 
assigned to armament and armour, and so to obtain increased fighting power. The 
weight assigned to propelling machinery was practically the same in the Renown 
and the Japanese ships. As Mr. Hurd says the ships are ‘ of approximately the 
same speed.’ Taking ‘natural draught’ in stokeholds, the Renown on trial had an 
advantage of about half a knot over the Yashima. The latter was run fora short 
time at higher ‘forced draught’ than is accepted in the Royal Navy, and much 
higher than in the corresponding trial of the Renown. This gave her a maximum 
speed of a little under 19} knots, as against 18} knots for the Renown. With 
equal forcing the development of power and speeds would be practically identical, 
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and on service high forced-draught is mot used. All this refers to the speeds 
with clean bottoms. When the ships had been two or three months out of dock 
the copper-sheathed Renown would ‘ have the heels’ of the others, and after longer 
periods afloat her superiority in speed would rapidly increase. It, is unnecessary 
to pursue the subject further. It will be obvious that the differences between the 
British and Japanese ships are not due to any superior constructive skill, but simply 
to different distribution of the weights. In other words the keynote of the Renown’s 
design was adaptability to carrying a specified armament and defensive armour, in 
association with qualities essential for distant foreign service. About two years 
later the Japanese decided to build their ships for service in home waters, and to 
restrict their supplies of coal and equipment, as well as to leave them unsheathed. 
They were thus able to increase the weight of armour and to mount 12-inch guns, 
For their purposes they were undoubtedly right ; but the Renown can perform many 
services which would be impossible to the Japanese ships. 

Enough has been said to show how necessary it is for fairness of com- 
parison to have full information respecting the designs of ships, their intended 
service, and how the ‘ displacement tonnage’ is distributed. Such information is 
not afforded by Mr. Hurd’s tables either for battle ships or cruisers. Did space 
permit, it could be shown for the latter how much is lacking, and how easy it is by 
reducing supplies of ammunition to increase the numbers or calibres of the guns. 
With the same total weight assigned to armament there is no difficulty in practi- 
cally doubling the number of guns of a given calibre ; but the table gives no indica- 
tion of ‘ how the thing is done.’ Of course it may be argued that in the Royal 
Navy unduly large supplies of ammunition are carried. That is an independent 
question, into which I will not enter, except to say that the existing regulations 
were laid down after full consideration by the highest naval authority. 

It is possible that Mr. Hurd has, in the ‘back of his mind,’ an idea that there 
is a lack of ability on the part of the officer responsible for the design of Her 
Majesty’s ships, which explains their alleged inferiority ‘tonnage for tonnage’ to 
ships built in this country for foreign navies. This is a matter on which I will 
offer no opinion. But there may be no harm in saying that, at least, there is no 
lack of experience on my part as compared with my professional friends. No 
inconsiderable number of the foreign ships enumerated by Mr. Hurd on p. 553 
were built by myself or from my designs. It may be admitted, therefore, that my 
knowledge of both sides of this subject—viz. Admiralty and private practice—is 
competent and extensive. On the basis of that experience and knowledge I do 
affirm (pace Mr. Hurd) that ‘ the conditions required of British ships are entirely 
different from those of any other country.’ 

On the policy of building and arming large numbers of war ships for foreign 
countries one remark may be added. Mr. Hurd appears to doubt its wisdom. 
His argument, pushed to its logical conclusion, would involve our abdication of 
our position as the leading manufacturing country of the world. We should cease 
to build mercantile ships for foreigners, and to export machinery of all kinds, coals, 
and all other manufactured products which might eventually be used against us by 
possible competitors. The simple fact is we are the greatest ship-builders in the 
world, and the development and maintenance of the ship-building and engineering 
industry has been largely the result of foreign orders. Apart from such orders the 
great private establishments capable of building and arming war ships of all classes 
would not have attained their present positions. Government patronage alone could 
not have produced this result. The balance of advantage to the national defence 
undoubtedly lies on the side of the existing condition of things. Other manu- 
facturing countries recognise the fact and are striving to emulate our example. 

W. H. Ware. 
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